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In this issue: “The Barrier Against Bolshevism” 


































































The rug on the 
Seer is Congoleum 

Arnt-Rug No. 344. The 
6x9 ft. size retails for $8.75 


We have prepared at considerable expense 
a beautiful color chart of Congoleum Art- 
Rugs showing them in theactual color tones. 


Send for it today. Then decide just which 
design and color harmony is best for your 
rooms before you go to your dealer. 


He will be glad to show you these Art- 
Rugs and will tell you of their many 
unique features — 


First, that they are sanitary because they 
have a firm, water-proof surface which 
does not absorb moisture and dirt. 


Second, that they are easy to clean, requir- 
ing only a damp mop to restore the 
colors and design to their original bright- 
ness and charm. That means the end 
of dusty, tiresome beating and sweeping. 


Third, that they are durable, for the extra 
heavy coats of surface paint resist wear 
to a remarkable degree. 


Fourth, that they are easy to lay, stay flat 
on the floor without any fastening and 


Gold Seal »=»———_> 


1T-RUGS 


Pick out your rugs at home — 















































Look for the 
Gold Seal 


The Gold Seal, at- 
tached to the face of 
all genuine Congo- 
leum Art-Rugs, and 
to every two yards of 
the other Congoleum 
) Floor-Coverings 
keeps you from get- 
ting inferior substi- 
tutes. Insist on seeing 
the Gold Seal on the 
face or the name 
“Congoleum” stamp- 
ed upon the back. 





will not curl or “kick-up” at the edges 
and corners. 


Fifth, that they are economical— sizes and 
prices are as follows: 


6 x9feet $8.75 9x 9 feet $12.75 
7%2 x9 feet 10.60 9x10%feet 14.85 
9x12 feet $17.00 


Congoleum “All-over’’ Floor-Coverings 


Congoleum Art-Carpets (3 yards wide )— our new- 
est product. Their extra width enables you to 
cover many rooms without a seam. Made in 
beautiful 12-color patterns suitable for the 
living-room, bedroom, dining-room, hall, etc. 
Water-proof, sanitary, need no fastening. Price 
$1.10 per square yard. 


Congoleum (2 Yards Wide )—the original Congo- 
leum for use over the entire floor. Made in a 
wide range of splendid patterns for kitchen, 
bathroom, pantry, etc. Price $1.00 per sq. yard. 


All prices in the Far West and South average 15% higher than 
those quoted ; in Canada prices average 25% higher. All prices 
t to change without notice. 


The Congoleum Company 
Philadelphia San Francisco 


Chicago The Gut Company Boston 


Montreal Toronto 
Winnipeg Vancouver St. John, N. B. Halifax, N.S 
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Our Editorial Plan 


We publish The Farm Journal for Our 
Folks. Our Folks, now numbering more than 
five million, are all those into whose homes 
the paper goes—father, mother, son, daugh- 
ter—all the members of the household, dwel- 
lers on farms and in villages throughout the 
land. Our first care is that its pages be honest 
and pure, and full of sunshine and hope; that 
it may ever help and never harm those who 
read it; and be a source of information, 
profit, comfort and encouragement to all. 

The Farm Journal is 4 years for $1.00; 
to new subscribers on trial, two years for 
fifty cents, one year for twenty-five cents; 
to subscribers in Philadelphia, Canada, and 
foreign countries, 2 years for $1.00. 
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Fair Play 


We believe that all the advertisements in 
this paper are trustworthy. To prove our 
faith by works, we will make good to actual 
subscribers any loss sustained by trusting 
advertisers who prove to be deliberate swind- 
lers. Just as we can not guarantee a pig’s 
tail to curl in any particular direction, so we 
shall not attempt to adjust trifling disputes 
between subscribers and honorable business 
men, nor pay the debts of honest bankrupts. 
This offer holds good one month after the 
transaction causing the complaint. 

In writing to advertisers, write as you 
would be written to, in the spirit of fair 
play. Always say, “I saw your advertise- 
ment in The Farm Journal.” 





A Life-Long Friendship 


ARM JOURNAL began in 1877. A few years 
before, 1869, N.W. Ayerand his son, F. Way- 
land Ayer, started in business here in Philadel- 
phia as advertising agents, among the first to 


’ follow this line in the United States. They wrote 


and illustrated advertisements, placed them in 
one paper, or a list of papers, saw that orders 
were followed, and then paid the bills—thus 
saving advertisers many bothersome details 
and greatly aiding all publishers. They soon 
became business advisors, helping manufac- 
turers put their goods on sale in the local 
stores, and have now expanded their advertis- 
ing service, until today N. W. Ayer and Son 
do the largest business of the kind in the 
world. Through all these fifty years, The 
Farm Journal has shared in their good service, 
friendliness and prosperity, and it was an 
especial pleasure for some of us to attend the 
celebration of their fiftieth anniversary, on 
April 4. 

In concluding this brief appreciation, we 
feel free to say that N. W. Ayer and Son 
would be glad to have every one of Our Folks 
adopt their motto—* Keeping Everlastingly at 
It Brings Success.” 

BA dee eres 


This tickles the Editor: “If I don’t get an- 
other issue, I believe ‘ Sick Farms Made Well’ 
will be worth all I paid in advance. I used to 
wonder if the good things would not run out 
before my subscription did, but usually learned 
the best was yet to come.” 

Saratoga Springs, N. Y. A. J. C€. 
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We never send The Farm Journal to any one 
who does not want it, if we are notified to 
stop sending it. If any one of Our Folks is 
not able to renew, all S has to do is to 


pe DROP A POSTAL AND SAY SO “S®\ 


Nor do we éver send two copies to the same 
family if we know it. If by any chance you 
are getting more than one copy, it is a mis- 
take, which must and will be corrected 


2-8 IF YOU WILL ONLY TELL US “RX 
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One on the Editor 


An open confession is good for the soul. The 
Editor wants to get a burden off his chest by 
admitting that his recent reference to the 
“biblical” injunction that “ cleanliness is next 
to Godliness ”’ does not occur in the Bible. It 
is found in one of John Wesley’s sermons. 
Wesley seems to have found it in an ancient 
book known as the “‘ Hebrew Fathers.” This 
gives it almost the sanction of sacred utter- 
ance. But every incident has its bright side. 
The number of letters received about this 
matter shows that Our Folks read their Bibles, 


and this fact we are certainly glad to know. 





The Pup: “If that’s his trunk in fe 
little one behind must be his valise.” 
pee was misinformed. If he had read The 
arm Journal from cover to cover, he would 
know what’s what, and would realize that 
he has just time to send this paper a new 
subscriber before the circus arrives 
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F you’ve kept your 
weather - eye open 
on the subject of 
“Farm Management” 
these last sixteen 
years, you will know 
that this is Dr. W. J. 
Spillman, our newest 
associate editor. The 
Doctor was born in 
Missouri, and you've 
got to “show him” 
anything that is not 
100 per cent O. K. in 
farm management. Dr. 
Spillman = graduated 
from Missouri State 
University, taught school, worked on the farm, 
_ sg, mgr of agriculture at the Washing- 
tate Agricultural College and was with 
the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture more than sixteen years. He organized 
the Office of Farm Management, and was its 
ehief until he came to us last September. 
Dr. Spillman produced the hybrid wheats now 
extensively grown in the Pacific N. W., and is 
the author of “Farm Science” and “ Farm 
Grasses.”” He is doctor for our “Sick Farm” 
Department, and his vast experience is now 
available for Our Folks. He hasa fine farm 
in Missouri near his birthplace, which he runs. 
Like all good managers, Dr. Spillman is married 
and has one son, who is an M. D. 
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If this paragraph is marked, it means that 
this copy is sent you as a sample, and that we 
believe you should subscribe. One of our repre- 
sentatives will call at once, or if he does not 
turn up quickly, mail your order direct to us. 
See rates at the head of this page. 


—— 


How the War Was Won 


We have a wonderful new “History of the 
World War,” just out—a big 736-page book 
with 200 illustrations—red cloth binding, gold 
stamped—the whole story of the most stu- 
pendous conflict in history. 

You can have this great History easily, by 
introducing The Farm Journal to a few farmer 
friends and neighbors. At your request they 
will gladly subscribe. We will mail you the 
“ History of the World War” for only three 
subseriptions, new or renewal, at $1 each. Or 
for only two $1 subscriptions and $1 additional 
in cash. Of course the subscription of the 
sender of the club, or any member of the 
family, can not be counted as one of the 
three. Address The Reward Man. 


—_——»———— 


Every farming county will be glad to know 
that in addition to the $10,500.00 in cash and 
the eighteen Gold, Silver and Bronze Medals 
in the Prize Crop Contest for 1919, we are 
going to give engraved certificates for the best 
ten yields in each county—a Certificate of 
Merit that will go a long way toward helping to 
sell seed for 1920. In this way, every one who 
competes will get recognition in this great 
national contest. 
SE TO 


Guarantee to Subscribers 


Realizing that persons unacquainted with The 
Farm Journal may hesitate to subscribe and 
pay for four years in advance, we rantee : 

(1) That within three months after paying 
for The Farm Y alco saaghor subscriber may no- 
tify ” to stop the paper, full amount 

for the subseri ption on be refunded. 

(2) That after titee months any subscriber 
may order the paper discontinued for any 
reason, or for NO reason, and the unused 
portion of the amount paid will be refu ed. 
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Why does Swift & Company 
sell poultry, eggs, and butter? 


For the same reason, Mr. Farmer, 
that your R. F. D. postman now 
brings your packages as well as 
your letters. 


He used to bring only letters; but 
since he makes his rounds every 
day and has the necessary rig or 
“flivver,’”’ Uncle Sam decided to use 
more fully his time and equipment 
by handling parcels. 3 


Years ago Swift & Company built 
up a nation-wide distributing or- 
. ganization, including thousands of 
refrigerator cars and hundreds of 
branch houses with refrigerator 
equipment, for the marketing of 
meats. And none of this equip- 
ment was being used to maximum 
capacity. 


What more natural than that 
Swift & Company should take on 
other perishable products, such as 
poultry, butter, and eggs? 


Also—those products are sold by 
the same salesmen that sell our 
meats; they are hauled in the same 
delivery wagons; the same clerks 
make out the bills; and they go to 
the same class of retail dealers. 


Also—these retailers are equipped 
to handle perishable products and 
want to be able to buy poultry, 
butter, and eggs, of us. And con- 
sumers like to buy them from the 
same retailer that sells meat. 


As a result, our vast organization 
is more economically utilized — and 
at the same time we render a val- 
uable service to you, Mr. Farmer. 


We make the cash market for 
your poultry, butter, and eggs 
more steady. 


We broaden the outlet for your 
goods, because our organization 
reaches every important consum- 
ing center in the country. 


Swift & Company, U.S. A. 


Established 1868 





A nation-wide organization owned by more than 25,000 stockholders 
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That Extra Piece of Pie 


By THOMAS DREIER 


H OT many persons would suspect a 
piece of apple pie of having magical 
qualities, yet it was a piece of pie 

that opened to me the world of oppor- 

tunity. I was waiting on table in the 

Monte Cristo restaurant in Menomonie, 

Wis. The bills of fare were printed 

by the Times Printing Company, and the 

owner of the Times agreed 
to have some one board at 
the restaurant in payment. 

A tramp printer named 
Donham was the victim. I 
waited on him, but we never 
indulged in conversation. 
One day for dessert we had 
nice, thick, juicy apple pie. 
Donham had his piece. Just 
as he was finishing the last 
bit of it I happened to look 
at him. The look on_his 
face told me he wanted 
another piece, but -would 
not ask for it because he 
had had his share. 

Without saying a word to 
him I went to the kitchen 
and brought him out -an 
extra piece. His face lit up 
and he thanked me. Nothing « 
more was said. 

Two or three days after- 
ward he said: ‘*What-are 
you waiting on table for? 
You don’t intend to spend 
your life as a waiter, do 
you ?”’ 

“No, sir,’’ I answered. 
“‘{ want to run a country 
newspaper some day.”’ 

““Why don’t you get a 
job ona paper then ?’’ asked 
Donham. 

‘I tried to get a job as a 
reporter on the News and 
the Times, but they told 
me they didn’t need any more men now.”’ 

‘“*Huh!’’ snorted Donham. ‘‘ He wants 
to write and run a newspaper, but he 
never even thinks about knowing the 
mechanical end of the business.’’ Then 
turning to me again he said, ‘‘ Listen 
tome, boy. Learn how to run the shop 
80 you can: do, everything yourself and 


like me. If you'll’ start in the ‘shop, 
I'll get you a job.” 

He got me a job paying $5 a week. I 
boarded out that printing bill of $3.50. 


That left me $1.50, and the dollar I paid 
for aroom. I had no money for clothes. 
My shoe soles wore out and I borrowed 
pieces of leather from the local shoe- 
maker to slip over those holes. I had 
no overcoat and: had to run from the 
house to the shop. Having no spending 
money I had to work and study to keep 
myself amused. 

In nine months I was foreman of the 
shop. At the end of the year I took 
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Independence day. The American farmer is free from one of his foes 


charge of the paper—and ten years 
later was editor of a Boston magazine 
that had given me so much inspiration in 
that old Menomonie printshop during 
those starting days of my boyhood. 
Life has been very rich. I am doing 
the work I love to do. But what would 


. have happened if I had not given Don- 
don’t have to-depend on tramp*printers: * 


ham;a tramp printer, that extra piete 
of apple pie, I wonder? All the time 
I keep thinking how wise men and women 
are who give a little bit extra—lke 
Jones, whose story I'll tell next month. 






High Farming at Elmwood 
By JACOB BIGGLE 


WAS interested in a statement made 

a short time since that every one of 

the several million American soldiers 
engaged in the late war was supplied by 
the government with a shaving outfit 
which each soldier was expected to use 
daily. This:explains why all the photo- 
graphs of our army depict the men with 
cleanly shaven faces—a fact 
that was favorably com- 
mented upon by the French 
when our first troops were 
landed in France. 

This was in striking con- 
trast to the Civil war cus- 
toms. Pictures of that 
struggle show that the war 
between the states was 
fought by whiskered men on 
both sides, and so persistent 
was this habit that one par- 
ticular cut of the beard was 
so popular that it was named 
the ‘‘Burnside,’’ after the 
famous Union general from 
whom it was copied. The 
conditions existing in the 
Civil war, as well as the 
popular clean shave of our 
period, grew out of condi- 
tions peculiar to the times. 
Fifty years ago most men 
wore whiskers, the excep- 
tions being for the most part 
confined to the men of two 
or three religious sects, who 
affected the clean face so 
popular today. 

In my young days barber 
shops were few and far be- 
tween. In almost every 
neighborhood lived a man 
who was reputed to be a 
capable hair cutter. To 
him the neighborhood re- 
sorted on Saturday after- 
noons and evenings, and most persons 
were satisfied. It was only when a 
man was about to be married and felt 
the need of ‘“‘sprucing up”’ that re- 
course was had to a regular barber. 

So far as I can now recall the amateur 
barber charged nothing for his services, 
the ability. to.do a.good turn for a.neigh- 


- bor being sufficient remuneration. The 


small boy was not accorded this distinc- 
tion, the shearing of his locks being left 
to his mother who, clapping a bow! on 
Willie’s head, followed with a pair of 
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shears the outline thus made. Like the 
traveling shoemaker and tailor the ama- 
teur barber gave place to the established 
wielder of the tools of the trade, until 
now a man’s domicile is no longer known 
by the cut of his whiskers. These facts 
are cited not so much to revive ancient 
history as to show that one by one the 
social customs that have divided society 
are falling away, and that we are be- 
coming more homogeneous. 

The nightmare of the world is Bolshe- 
vism which is threatening to swamp the 
civilization of Europe. The French 
Revolution is being repeated in Rus- 
sia and in Germany, and may sweep 
the whole of Central Europe before the 
normal balance is restored. 








FARM 


Our forebears practised numberless 
little economies that made for their 
prosperity, and a revival of the habit 
would do us good. 

It is Harriet’s pleasure every spring 
to set her own hens, not alone for the 
profit, but for her pleasure as well. At 
this time when so many millions are beg- 
ging for bread the practise of economy 
all along the line becomes imperative, 
and harking back to old times will dis- 
cover to uS many methods to save 
money, while at the same time increas- 
ing the supply of food. The chickens 
that Harriet raises are not likely to up- 
set the market, but they will help some ; 
and in the long run this is what counts. 


THE JOURNAL 











grow stuff that folks will want the min- 
ute they set their eyes on it. 

The kind of shingle mother used to use 
is being driven out of ‘market by the 
patent roofings. 

Show me the papers.a man reads and 
I will tell you what sort of a citizen he 
is. Certain. Sure. 

An exchange of stock on the farm 
will in the end be more profitable than 
trying to beat the stock exchange. 

The English language is full of oddi- 
ties. For instance, what we most like 
in an egg we despise in man or woman. 

An average acreof corn produces twice 
as much human food as an average acre 

of wheat. That is why we 





Many persons fear that the = 





bloody disorders may sweep 
over this land before the blood 
letting shall have been satis- 
fied. These timorous souls 
have not made a careful study 
of our citizen soldiers, else 
they would have no fear on 
this head. The American army 














- grow so much corn. 

Money lying idle in the bank 
is like fertilizer piled in the 
wagon shed. Both should be 
put to work. 

The inspiration of a good 
cow has revolutionized many 
a farm. No man will long try 
to get along with a good cow 








in France was made up of 
clean young men whose love 


sion and whose hatred of dis- 
orders is intense. They are 
descended for the most part May 
in a long line from the best 


is corn-planting month 
in the principal corn- growing 


Redrawn sna An Old Farmer's Almanac, by Edward een 
of country amounts to a pas- Se 


MAY 





up finely’ 


crops of hay’’ is 


is another old say- 
ing. ‘‘Flowers in May, fine 
another. 
And if this last be true there 


on a poor farm. 

Bolshevism is the product 
of bad government. Like any 
other disease, it will finally 
run its course, but it will cost 
many lives meanwhile. 








blood in Europe, and they 
could not by any chance be 
betrayed into acts of violence 
against their country. While 
the cities and some of the 
manufacturing centers may 
at times disclose a more or 
less disorderly element, the 
most potent defenders of the 
national peace are to be found 
on the millions of farms in 
our country. They are such 
young fellows as we meet 
every day in our own and other 
neighborhoods. The clean 
shave is only an indication, a 
token of our national solidarity 
when it comes to questions 
affecting our national welfare. 

It is true that our population 
is made up in part of foreign- 
ers or descendants of immi- 
grants, but the Melting Pot 
soon transforms these aliens 
into good American citizens 
upen whom the country may 
depend in time of distress, and 
to whom the ‘‘star spangled 
banner ’’ means as much as 


states. The old ruleis: ‘‘ Plant 
corn when the leaves on the 
| white oak trees are as large as 
\a squirrel’s foot.” It is a 
|pretty good rule to follow, for 
the white oak is slow about 
showing its leaves until the 
'ground is warm enough for 
‘corn. The average time when 
corn: planting begins varies 
from February 1 in Texas to the 
latter half of May in Minnesota. 
May has been an important 
month in history, because of 
the many treaties that have 
been signed in May. Out of 
1177 of the most important 
|treaties between the leading 
nations, more were signed in 
May than in any other month. 
|It is hard to explain why ; per- 
|haps the fine weather in May 
spurred the peace delegates to 
final action. 
| . May is well remembered in 
the old proverbs. ‘‘A May 
| flood never did good ’’ has just 
ithe opposite meaning from 
ee quotation which says, 
“*Rain in May makes bread 
for the whole year.’’ ‘‘ Cold 








'May and windy, bara filteth 





should never be a poor hay| Peter Tumbledown, being 


crop, since April showers make 
May flowers, and April always 
brings showers. 


{ 


Some people insist that May | 


is a treacherous month because | 
of tornadoes. 
does are not any more frequent 
in May than in the other spring 
months. They are most fre- 
quent between March 15 and 
June 15. Conditions have to 
be just right for them. There 


must bea morning temperature | 


of 60° or 70°, great humidity, 
and an area of low pressure. 
Some people say that the break- 
ing of soil, cutting away of 
forests, draining the land, 
stringing telegraph wires, lay- 
ing rails and the like have 
made tornadoes more frequent. 
However, those things have not 
changed the climate, and there- 


fore have not increased the fre- 


quency of tornadoes. 

May is the month to take off 
the heavy winter flannels. But 
not too soon, for you may catch 
abad cold. Remember the old 
saying: ‘* Change not a clout 
till May be out.”’ 


However, torna-| 





of an accommodating dispo- 
sition, sold a great many 
cart-loads of barnyard ma- 
nure to his village neighbors 
who wanted it for their lawns, 
flower beds and vegetable 
gardens. When he wanted to 
haul some to his fields he had 
none left. Meeting the county 
agent in the road he stated 
his dilemma. The agent, on 
being told what Peter got for 
the manure, soon showed him 
that he lost money on every 
load he sold, besides robbing 
the farm. 
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How Old Is Ann? 


By WALT MASON 


If Ann looks on this planet 
fair, as being right side up 
with care; if she is glad 
there’s work to do, and use- 
ful errands to pursue ; and if 
she sings while plying broom, 
or dusting up the sitting- 
room, or frying pancakes for 





























it does to those whose fore- 
bears came over in the May- 
flower oravith Wiliam Penn. The Ameri- 
can republic has its foundations laid deep, 
and neither the clash of parties nor the 
excesses of the disorderly can uproot it. 

It is claimed that in the old-world 
countries a very large part of the popu- 
lation is engaged in a struggle for 
enough to eat, and that all but.a few 
habitually go to bed hungry. Those 
nations thus menaced must live always 
en the border of revolution. This fact 
makes clear to the world the appeal for 
food that comes to us from the central 
countries of Europe which have lately 
been at war that the relief of the hun- 
gry in those countries will alone save 
them from a bloody revolution. 

- The responsibility that is lajd upon us 
is great, not only to feed the distressed 
across the sea, but to practise a decent 
econemy in the midst of our prosperity. 


Farm Journal Says: 

Speed the plow. 

To him who wills, nothing is difficult. 

No one believes a liar even when he 
speaks the truth. 

Short reckonings make long friends. 
Pay your bills promptly. 

In getting something for nothing we 
usually pay all it is worth. 

You give up your liberty to him to 
whom you tell your secrets. 

A cow kept in a_pasture does not nec- 
essarily give pasteurized milk. 

Planting seed of doubtful germination 
puts a mortgage on the season’s success. 

A shiny truck or wagon will not. sell 
poor farm produce; but the pride which 
leads you to keep it so will cause you to 


the men, or fooling round the 
sitting hen; why, Ann’s as 
young as any lass that ever owned a 
looking-glass. If Ann’s contented with 
her lot, and thinks her home a beauty 
spot; if she enjoys the humble chore, 
and smiling looks around for more ; and 
if she likes to talk and joke with all the 
blithe Farm Journal folk, the years don’t 
do a thing to Ann—she’s young as when 
she first began ! If Ann detests her daily 
tasks, and if for gilded ease she asks; 
if she’s inclined to fret and whine, and 
shed large drops of furtive brine ; if dis- 
content disturbs her days, and follows 
her in all her ways, she-may be young 
in counted years, but she’s as old as 
Adam’s steers. The youngest, gayest 


' girl I knew has-hair as:white as driven 


snow. “The years don’t make us young 
or old, save as the outward ‘signs are 
told ;the swift years come and then 
depart, but age or youth is in the heart. 
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The Barrier Against Bolshevism —s, macponaLp Brown 


to an end a vigorous two-year cam- 

paign in the North Central states 
against the Nonpartisan League on the 
varied charges of pacifism, disloyalty 
and pro-Germanism. ' 

It would be a mistake to say that at- 
tacks have wholly ceased, or that the bit- 
terness of the dispute has greatly abated. 
It is probable that even at the height of 
the war few people believed that the 
rank-and-file members of the League 
were less loyal than any equal group of 
Americans, and for this reason the at- 
tacks of League opponents were aimed 
almost entirely at a few individual lead- 
ers and organizers. 

The final success of the League in the 
November elections in North Dakota, 
with the formidable strength developed 
in other states, showed the necessity of 
maintaining a campaign against it, if it 
were not eventually to take 
over control of the entire 
North Central group. The 
ery of ‘‘pro-German’’ hav- 
ing lost most of its effect, 
it became necessary to dis- 
cover new ammunition for 
the verbal barrage fire. 
Fortunately enough for the 
opponents, current history 
has provided two new terms, 
known to every one, hateful 
to most ears—“ Bolshevism” 
and ‘‘The Bolsheviki.’’ The 
ancient list of epithets, 
‘*Agitators,’’ ‘‘ Socialigts,’’ 
**Anarchists,’’ ‘‘ Hobos,”’ 
‘*Wild-eyed Theorists, ’’ ‘‘I. 
W. W.,’’ is still in active 
use, as it has been since the 
earliest days of Baer and 
A. C. Townley. But above 
all and beyond all and in- 
cluding all theopponents of the League, 
is the growing chorus shouting ‘‘ Bolshe- 
viki’’ and ‘‘ Bolshevism.’’ 

As to verbal artillery fire, it must be 
acknowledged that honors are fairly 
even. The League leaders and League 
newspapers speak a language quite as 
vigorous and as stinging as their oppo- 
nents, and have little trouble in holding 
up their end of the fight. Readers of 
the Nonpartisan Leader are familiar 
with their picturesque language. 

What justification is there for the 
charge of Bolshevism? Do the 100,000 
League members really stand for the 

rinciples of the Russian revolutionists? 

f not, where do they differ? Itis worth 
while to examine briefly wherein they 
are alike and wherein they differ, bear- 
ing always in mind how hard it is at 
resent to get reliable reports from 

ussia, and the absence of any general 
statement of principles of the Nonparti- 
san League as a whole. 


Who Are They? 


A striking difference immediately ap- 
pears in the character of the men 
themselves. The Nonpartisan League 
isa league of farmers—farmers exclu- 
sively. The Bolsheviki, on the other hand, 
are workmen and peasants, a: mixture of 
all the down-trodden elements of Russia, 
but not especially a farm group. On the 
contrary, there is reason to doubt wheth- 
er the Russian farmer, the peasant, will 
be a permanent supporter of the Bolshe- 
vik system. He welcomed the revolu- 
tion because its first great reform was 
to take the land from the great land- 
owners and give it to the local Soviet 
or council of -workingmen’s representa- 
tives, to be cultivated by the farmers 
who belonged to that council. Accounts 
differ as to-whether the system works 
well, but in any case, two seasons is too 
short a time to establish so far-reaching 


Te: ending of the war brought also 


a change ; — time will show whether 
the peasant’s land-hunger will be satis- 
fied short of~ actual land- ownership. 
And it is by no means certain that the 
Bolshevik government will not yet be 
wrecked on the rock of an unsympa- 
thetic and conservative peasantry. 

The heart of Bolshevism, the brains 
and the driving energy, is the Work- 
men’s Soviets of the cities. Their pro- 
gram is essentially a program for the 
cities and for the factory workers in the 
cities, and the Russian farmer seems to 
take scant interest in them. As far as he 
is concerned, governments may fall and 
rise and fall again, provided only that 
his precious land, which is his as long 
as he cultivates it, be not taken away. 


What Are Their Methods? 


A further distinction appears in the fact 
that whereas the Bolsheviki overturned 





Quit that! You can’t sow your abominable seed on my soil 


and smashed the political system of Rus- 
ria in order to set up the government of 
the Soviets or councils, and. so reach 
their social and economic aims, the Non- 
partisan League has not yet overturned 
the government. The League seems 
perfectly satisfied with American politi- 
cal institutions. All it demands is that 
the operation of the political machinery 
be more directly in the hands of the 
ublic—which, -in the states where the 
ague is strongest, means in the hands 
of the farmers. In other words, carry- 
ing out Farm Journal’s old slogan— 
‘*More farmers at the first table.’ 

The League believes that ‘‘Big Busi- 
ness,’’ commonly referred to as ‘‘ Big 
Biz,’’ has far too much influence in 
American government. Its remedy is 
not to upset the system of govern- 


ment, as the Bolsheviki have done, but . 


to take over without fuss the entire gov- 
ernment machinery, by effective use of 
its simple majority of numbers. 
Farmers have the most votes, there- 
fore they elect whom they wish—Legis- 
lature, Governors and Judges. Nothing 
could be more democratic and constitu- 
tional, even conservative. Nothing could 
be further from the Bolshevik revolution. 
The Nonpartisan League applies its 
power through endorsement or non-en- 
dorsement of the candidates put up by 
the ‘‘regular’’ party politicians. En- 
dorsement by the League, in many sec- 
tions, is equivalent to election. 


What Do They Want? 


So far there is not much in common. be- 
tween Bolshevism and the League meth- 
ods. Yet there are some aims which 
they share, and chief among these is the 
conviction that certain public and semi- 
public utilities can not safely be trusted 
in the hands of private interests. The 
occasion of the rise of the League was, 
as every one knows, an unsuccessful 


campaign of Dakota farmers to estab- 
lish state-owned elevators for their 
wheat. There is also a certain amount 
of sentiment for state control of rail- 
ways, express companies, telephones 
and telegraph, stock-yards, and the 
pe business. In North Dakota the 
eague is establishing a state-owned 
bank, an insurance company and a build- 
in 4 association. 
his list is moderate in comparison 
with the Bolshevik system. Under the 
Soviets private property has almost 
ceased to exist. e Russian owns 
practically nothing. All land, all rail- 
roads and other transportation, all banks, 
all factories, all food—all has been taken 
over without payment and is state-owned 
and controlled. All workmen are em- 
ployees of the state, all farmers are 
renters from the state. 

Nothing could be less pleasing to an 
American farmer than to 
rent his farm from a Soviet 
of his neighbors. He is 
familiar —none more so— 
with the evils of renting 
under the very best condi- 
tions. He knows how the 
land and buildings suffer, 
even when the tenant is 
sincerely anxious to main- 
tain the fertility of the soil 
and the soundness of the 
buildings. He knows that 
only the owner of the land 
will put into it the time and 
thought and money that 
keep it productive and an 
asset to the country. On 
the other hand, he has a 
well-marked dislike and dis- 
trust of political control of 
industry. Rightly or wrong- 
ly, it would Ys him to be 
obliged to rent his farm from the neigh- 
borhood Soviet, and as a landlord the 
state or national government would be 
worse, if anything. If he must rent, 
he would take his chances with an indi- 
vidual landlord, who at least would be 
open to argument and persuasion. 

But the experience of mankind shows 
that agriculture does not thrive on ten- 
antry. On the contrary, in England, in 
Ireland, in Denmark, in France, in Italy, 
in Germany, in Russia itself, landlordism 
has always meant an impoverished soil 
and impoverished people, and—unless 
wide-awake statesmanship has stepped 
in and forestalled it—in the end it has 
meant revolution. I referred before to 
the possibility of Bolshevism in Russia 
going to its ruin because the Russian 
peasant is unfriendly or indifferent. It 
seems to me more than a possibility. 
The landless man is ripe for any folly, 
but in all ages and aif lenda, including 
Russia and North Dakota, the land-own- 
ing farmer has been and will be the 

eat immovable rock on which the con- 

used tides of political and social and 
economic unrest beat in vain. Hence, 
our American farmers will prove an 
immovable barrier against Bolshevism. 

Even when they agree, therefore, we 
see serious differences between the Non- 

artisan League and the Bolsheviki. 
But a more striking example appears 
when we consider them as class move- 
ments. For class movements they both 
are—Bolshevism a mass effort of sub- 
merged Russia to make life endurable, 
the League an effort of farmers to se- 
cure for their labor and cash investment 
as large a return as they would produce 
in other lines of business. The League 
members are frankly out for their own 
interests. So are the Bolsheviki. 

The difference between the two move- 
ments appears when we inquire how 

{Continued on page 79] 
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Curing a Farm of Cancer 


foothold at some point in the body 

and, after growing there for a 
while, begins to spread to other parts of 
the system. If cut out before it begins 
to spread it is easily cured, but after it 
starts to spread it is a different story. 

How like cancer is a weed that spreads 
underground. There are many such in 
different parts of the country. Some of 
them are as hard to kill as human can- 
cer, especially after they have spread 
pretty well over the farm. I shall deal 
with only twoof these weeds in this arti- 
cle—Johnson grass and quack - grass. 
Others will receive attention later. 

A few years ago a break in the Mis- 
sissippi river levee in Northern Louisiana 
spread Johnson grass seed over a num- 
ber of plantations that had hitherto been 
free from this pest. The planters were 
greatly alarmed. They had heard of this 
terrible pest, but knew nothing about 
how to deal with it. In fact, no one at 
that time knew much about it. But it 
happened that just about that time a 

overnment scientist discovered how to 
deal with this pest, and others having 
the same habits of growth. So when 
Mr. Landers, the owner of one of these 
jiantations, wrote me asking for help, 
* was told how to proceed. In a few 
years his plantation was entirely clear 
of Johnson grass. Those of Our Folks 
who live in the South will be interested 
to know how this was done. Those who 
live in the North where quack-grass is 
bad should also pay close attention to 
what is said, for exactly the same meth- 
ods apply to that pest, with one slight 
modification that will be mentioned. 

One small field on Mr. Lander’s plan- 
tation had become so thickly set with 
Johnson grass that he no longer tried to 
grow cotton or corn on it. This field was 
tackled first. He was advised to let the 
grass grow until it began to blossom. 
Then it was to be cut for hay. Mr. Lan- 
ders was afraid to feed the hay for fear 
of spreading the pest further, but he 
was assured there was no danger, for if 
the grass was cut while yet in bloom 
there would be no seed init. He gota 
nice cropof hay. He was advised to cut 
a second crop of hay, which in the warm 
climate of Northern Louisiana was ready 
to cut about six weeks after the first. 
This was done, the grass being cut while 
in bloom. ‘‘ Now, you are ready to go 
after the Johnson grass,’’ was 


(cota is a disease that gets a 


from the dreaded pest, Johnson grass. 

The secret of the success of this method 
of dealing with pests of this kind lies in 
the fact that the underground stems 
which make Johnson grass such a nui- 
sance, begin to form from the crowns 
of old plants just at the time the plants 
begin to blossom. If the grass is cut 
for hay at that time the new underground 
stems cease to grow. The plant, deprived 

















Quack-grass sod, only three inches deep 


of its leaves, must send up new stems 
and leaves before it can make new un- 
derground growth. The shallow plowing 
just after the last cutting of hay stops 
all further growth, both below and above 
ground. The old underground stems, 
formed the year before, will die of old 
age at the end of the season, so we have 
nothing to fear from them provided we 
keep them on top of the ground and keep 
the dirt stirred around them after they 
are plowed up. 

This method will not work on land that 
has been cultivated the year before, for 
in that case the old underground stems 
will be so deep that they can not be turned 
up by shallow plowing. Only land that 
has been in sod at least one whole sum- 
mer can be handled this way. In such a 
sod the land is fairly compact, and the 
underground stems form only near the 
surface, where they can be gotten at by 
the plow next summer. 

As to quack-grass, in the short sum- 
mers of the North it produces only one 
crop of hay. Therefore, go after this 
grass just as soon as the hay is taken off 


the land. The treatment for it after 
cutting the hay is exactly like that out- 
lined for Johnson grass. Plow shallow, 
then harrow often enough to prevent 
further growth until frost. It is all over 
then except the shouting, and the owner 
of quack-grass land will feel like shout- 
ing the next spring when he finds that 
where he cut quack-grass hay the year 
before he now has clean land. 

The place in the rotation to attack 
quack-grass is the last year a given field 
is cut for hay before Scie plowed up 
for corn or other cultivated crop. Cut 
the hay while the quack is in blossom. 
Get the hay off as soon as may be, and 
then plow as shallow as possible. Har- 
row often enough to prevent this thin 
layer of upturned sod from becoming 
attached to the ground again. Keep up 
the harrowing until frost comes. The 
land will then be clean. 

The upper picture on this page shows 
the underground stems of quack-grass, 
and the lower picture those of Johnson 
grass. The knife and coin in each picture 
are intended to show the depth to which 
the underground stems go in a compact 
sod, which is seen to be about the length 
of the penknife handle. In loose soil 
they go much deeper than this, hence 
the method here given applies only to a 
compact sod at least a year old. 





He Has the Right Idea 


A young man employed in an eastern 
city writes: ‘‘I have read your paper 
with interest for a number of years. As 
I intend living on a farm in the near 
future I wish to secure work on a farm 
to get some practical experience. I 
have had practically no experience ex- 
cept on a small plot when a boy. What 
would be the proper method of securing 
a job in the idle West ?’’ 

This man has the right idea about how to 
break into the farming game with neither 
capital nor experience. He can get in 
touch with farmers needing help by ad- 
dressing the Director of Extension at the 
state agricultural college of the state in 
which he wants employment. 





The Time To Buy Land 


A surprising number of readers write to 
know whether we think this is a good time 
to buy land. We have no special 





the next bit of advice. ‘‘The 
next thing to do is to plow this 
land just as quickly as possible, 
and just as shallow as possible.’’ 

After this was done Mr. Lan- 
ders used the harrow on the land 
once in a while to prevent the 
crowns of the old plants from 
making any more growth, and 
to keep the big underground 
stems turned up by the plow 
from becoming attached to the 
ground again before cold weather 
came. If the plowing had been 
deep the old crowns and under- 
ground stems would have been 
deeply buried, and would have 
kept right on growing ; but the 
shallow plowing left them in a 
thin layer at the top of the 
ground and stirring the ground 
once in a while kept them from 
etting started. The next year 








=. 


means of knowing whether farm 
lands will retain their present 
values, or rise or fall in price. 
Much depends on the. future 
prices of farm products. We can 
not tell what prices will be when 
‘ peace is declared and we begin to 
ship foodstuffs freely wherever 
there is a need for them and 
funds with which to buy. Pre- 
sumably, when Europe gets back 
to normal production, which will 
be within three or four years at 
the latest, prices will fall below 
present levels. But this. does 
not necessarily mean that farm 
lands will decrease in price, 
for present prices for land are 
not based wholly on present 
prices of farm products. . 





Is YOUR FARM SICK? Write the“ Farm 
Doctor,” giving full “details of the 
symptoms, and in columns the 








r. Landers grew cotton in this 
field with practically no trouble 


Johnson grass sod, showing root stocks 


treatment’ will be given. Address, 
Sick Farms Department, this office. 
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The Big Drift to the 


Cities 











in all our large cities exceeded the 

birth-rate. Yet these cities have 
been growing at an enormous rate for 
more than a century. 

Part of the increase was due to immi- 
gration, but most of it came from farms. 
In the year 1800 there were only 79,000 
veople in the city of New York, our 
Lonel city. Now more than 7,000,000 
people live either in New York or in the 
numerous towns that really make up our 
greatest city, although some of them are 
across the river in New Jersey. In 1910 
New York city itself had a population 
of nearly 3,500,000. 

While few of our cities have grown so 
rapidly as this, they have in general been 
increasing in population at a rate of 
about thirty per cent in ten years for 
several decades. On the other hand, in 
all the older-settled sections of the coun- 
try except the South, there has been an 
actual decrease in the population of the 
open country. This decrease began in 
New York state as early as 1880-90. 
The rural population of that state in 
1890 was less by 128,000 than it was in 
1880. In Ohio the decrease began ten 
years later, but has not been so rapid. 
By 1910 the rural population of the great 
agricultural state of lowa had begun to 
decrease, being 115,000 less in 1910 than 
in 1900. 

In April, 1917, a farm census was taken 
of New York state. One of the questions 
asked related to the number of young 
people that had left the farm for city 
occupations. The families on 198,487 
farms reported that 44,170 boys and 
43,130 girls belonging to these families 
had gone to the city. Between April, 
1917, and April, 1918, 15,200 men from 
these farms went into the military ser- 
vice, while 19,500 others left the farm— 
a total loss of 34,700. But this loss was 
partly offset by 13,300 who came back 
to the farm during the year. This made 
a net loss from New York farms to the 
city of 21,400 men in one year. Condi- 
tions were abnormal, of course, both as 
to the number leaving the farm and 
the number coming back from the city. 
Nevertheless, the situation is one that 
demands serious consideration. 

New England has suffered most from 
this drift to the cities. The numerous fac- 
tories scattered over these states have 
offered to the young people from the 
farms more attractive wages than they 
could earn at home. The result has really 
been disastrous to New England farm- 
ing. I remember once addressing a New 
England state dairymen’s association 
made up of 1,000 farmers, only three of 
whom were under forty years of age. 

There are almost no young people left 
on New England farms. As the parents 
who remain on the farms grow old, the 
farms become neglected and often are 
entirely abandoned—not because they 
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are worn out, but because there is no » 


one to work them. Thousands of these 
farms are _— into the hands of im- 
migrants from thern Europe, thus 
completely changing the character of 
the population. The high tide of New 
England farming was reached in 1860, 
with 12,215,000 acres of improved land. 
By 1910 this area had shrunk to 7,255,000 
acres, 2 decrease of slightly more than 
forty per cent. Part of this decrease 


was due to new land farther West. Is it _ 
give serious. ~ 


~ oe 


not time that we begin to 

attention to this problem ? 

bot js eps oes that a uke treme em 
on of the youn rough 

in the country Should oo ts the city. tt 


__ is, in fact, desirable that they should do 


“ers.” 


so. If all of them were to remain on 
farms there would soon be so large a 
part of our population in the country 
that there would not be work enough for 
them, and we should not have. enough 
people in our cities to do the work there. 
We should be provering vastly more 
farm products than we could sell, for 
there would be nobody to buy them. 

What is needed is such a balance be- 
tween farm and city po ulation that both 
city and country will be well supplied, 
but not oversupplied, with labor. In 
recent years the balance has gotten out 
of adjustment. Too many people have 
gone to the city. 


Lack of Profit Is To Blame 


Many causes have united to produce 
the results described. Undoubtedly the 
fundamental caiise is lack of profit in 
farming. At no time since settlement 
began in: the-Middle -West on a large 
scale, until very’ recently indeed, have 
farmers generally been able to make 
the ‘‘Geod- Living and 10% ’’ we have 
so often referred to in The FarmJour- 
nal... Young ,people have. seen - better 
opportunities for advancement: in the 
city ‘than on ‘the farm: . These country 
boys.and girls have made good :in the 
city, too. * 

Another cause of the drift to the cities 
is that our public schools, even out in 
the open country, have until recently 
used text-books dealing only with city 
life. The arithmetic problems have been 
done with oranges and bananas instead 
of potatoes, pigs and chickens. The 
readers told us of life in the city, of 
travel, of distant mountains; the his- 
tories dealt with battles and political 
changes, with little about the great revo- 
lutions resulting from the invention of 
the moldboard plow, the reaper and the 
threshing-machine. It was these very 
inventions that made our great modern 
cities possible, yet our historians have 
set them aside as of no importance. A 
student of agricultural history tells me 
that when he visited the Boston Public 
Library to consult the numerous letters 
of the great farmer and botanist, Thomas 
Jefferson, he found all of his letters 
relating to farming, of which there were 
hundreds, stuck away in a pigeonhole 
where no one ever consulted them. This 
had been done because students of his- 
tory who came there for original matter 
did not want to wade through these 
‘* unimportant ’’ documents in order to 
get at the ‘‘ really important ”’ facts of 
war and politics. 


Schools Were Partly at Fault 


Was it any wonder that children in 
country schools had their minds turned 
to the city as their future home, when 
their books told them more about the 
city than the farm? A story is told of 
a country school in Iowa where each boy 
was asked what he expet¢ted to be when 
he became a man. Only two per cent of 
the begs said they expected to be farm- 

his. was_ before agriculture was 


introduced into that school: Two years 
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for round-the-year help on the farm has 
made it necessary for many country boys 
to seek employment in the city, because 
they could not find. regular employment 
in the country. This decrease in the 
number of regular laborers required has 
made the question of harvest labor an 
acute one. It will become more acute 
in the future than it is now. 

Another important factor is the size 
of farms, A family of half a dozen boys 
can not find work on a forty-acre farm 
unless it is devoted to the most inten- 
sive types of farming, such as fruit and 
vegetable growing ; and only a small 
proportion of our farms can be devoted 
to these industries. On a farm of 200 
or 300 acres several young men can find 
plenty to do. Not only that, but they 
know that if they hang around home and 
help their fathers, as dutiful sons should 
do, there will come a time when part of 
the farm will fall to them, and they will 
have homes of their own. If the farm 
is small no such inducement exists. In 
regions where farmers generally can 
make their ‘‘Good Living and 10%’”’ a 
farmer can usually save enough to help 
each one of his wre Pood to get a start. by 
the time they are old enough to start in 
business for themselves. This will help 
to hold young people on the farms. 

Therefore, since our country schools 
are beginning to give the children some 
insight into and love for the things of 
the farm, the matter simmers down to 
pont this: The average farm must be 
arge enough to give the young: people 
that grow up on it an opportunity for 
erat and farming must be made 
sufficiently profitable to permit farmers 
to pay wages that are as attractive as 
those paid city workers. In other words, 
we shall continue to see country people 
drift to the city in too large numbers 
until the average farmer is able to make 
‘*A Good Living and 10%.’’ 


Bigger Profits in the Future 


The prospects for profitable farming 
are brighter now than they have ever 
been at any time in the past. While the 
West was being settled, a process that 
occupied most of the last century, we 
were putting new land into cultivation 
at a rate much greater than that at 
which population was increasing. This 
led to the production of more wheat, 
corn, pork, beef and dairy and poultry 
products than could be marketed at a 
profitable price. . Until very recently 
there has been no time since the era of 
high prices due to the Civil war, when 
farmers generally made ‘‘ A Good Liv- 
ing and 10%.’’ They have had to be 
content with less than current rates of 
interest on their investments and less 
than ordinary wages for their labor and 
management. It is true that their farms 
were increasing in value; but a man 
can not eat the additional $10 his farm 
is worth one year as compared with the 

ear before. In order to realize on this 
increase in value he must sell his farm. 

We have now reached a point in our 
agricultural development when the de- 
mand for farm products more nearly 
equals the supply. Farming is becoming 
profitable. But present prices for farm 
gv are not putting farmers into 

e class of profiteers. At the present 
time the aver farmer is only just 
“A Living and 10%.’’ He 
is éntitled to it, just as much as the city 
man is entitled to a fair wage for the 
services he renders. The drift to the 
city will take care of itself just as long 
as the in farming is comparable 
with that in other industries. 
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The Victory Liberty Loan 


O make our country and the world safe for democracy we 

entered and helped win the greatest war in history. We 
can now round out our great work by putting the Fifth 
Victory Liberty Loan over the top. The Victory Liberty 
Loan drive begins April 21 and continues three weeks. Get 
into the campaign. Roll up a record. Make your own sub- 
scription as large as it is possible to make it. Get as many 
friends as you can to do the same. Make your contribution 
to the Victory Liberty Loan, both in money and service, the 
measure of your devotion to the great cause of democracy. 
Our contributions should be both an offering of thanksgiving 
for the return of peace, and the means by which the world 
may measure the strength of our devotion to our country. 


When You Get a Bit Blue 


HEN we are inclined to be a little bit down in the mouth, 

we like to think of a man in the Middle West who is 
making his mark in spite of the fact that both his legs are 
off close up to his body. He used to be a street-car man, and 
because of an accident had to have his limbs amputated. 

Most men would have been so beaten by such a terrible 
thing that they would have taken to the chimney-corner and 
spent their time mourning and lamenting their undone condi- 
tion. But this man started for the farm. You and I might 
think that was about the last place the man would think of 
going, for there are jobs that seem better adapted to a leg- 
less man than farming. 

This man can do almost any kind of work there is to be 
done on the farm. He can climb a ladder to do a job of paint- 
ing; he can ride almost any kind of farm machine; he can 
drive an automobile ; he can do work in the garden, or milk 
cows, or go to town with stuff for the market. In fact, he 
is one of the most successful farmers in his neck o’ the woods, 
and is said to be the only legless farmer in the United States. 

How can he do so much and doit so well? Just by keeping 
his grit up and saying: ‘‘I can do this—and I will!’’ When 
we think of him, it makes us ashamed to get blue. 


The Time To Sell Wool 


HE time to get the best price for anything you have to sell 

is when your competitors, who sell the same kind of goods, 
are not selling. Therefore, it seems that the logical time to 
sell wool this year will be between July 1 and November 1, 
for during that period the government has agreed to with- 
hold its stock of wool from the market. 

What the price will be is only a guess. England owns all 
the wool in New Zealand and Australia, and the price at which 
England sells to her manufacturers is the lowest in the world. 
However, American manufacturers can not buy wool from 
England at any price now. When the Armistice was signed, 
our stock of wool was the lowest it had been since the war 
began. In normal times we raise only sixty per cent of the 
wool we use, so we surely will have to buy from some source. 
Based on the price at which England sells to her manufac- 
turers, choice wool should bring somewhere around sixty cents 
a pound. If England will not release wool for us, and we 
have to get it from other sources, the price will perhaps be 
higher. If England releases too much, there should be pro- 
tection for American wool growers. 


Keep Country Dollars at Home 


| ey thousands of country communities the money deposited 
in local banks is sent off to big cities, where it is available 
for building new stores, extending trolley lines, building new 
hotels and restaurants, or for any other purpose for which 
‘ eity industries need money. The country is thus drawn on to 


foster city business. This drains the country of capital, and 
when farmers need money they have a hard time getting it. 

‘Not every town is so short sighted. Some time ago the 
business men of Houston, Tex., organized the Houston Dairy 
Fund Association, the object of which is to loan money to 
farmers who want to make improvements or to increase their 
herds. Two hundred farmers have taken advantage of this 
opportunity. A total of $141,000 has been loaned, and the 
only loss was that of a loan of $250 to a man who died. 
The Association remitted the loan to the widow and children. 
On farms in the vicinity of Houston the Association has 
placed 1,400 cows, thirty registered bulls, one jack, two brood 
mares and sixteen work mules. 

Eight thousand five hundred dollars has been used for 
building silos, $2,200 for the purchase of auto trucks, $4,000 
for tractors, $1,700 for cans used by canning clubs, and $15,000 
for dairy equipment, Largely as the results of these activi- 
ties there are now 429 dairy farms in the locality, most of 
which are thriving. This is just the kind of help farmers need. 
It also brings more business to the city. 


The Melting Pot Needs a Hotter Fire 
Built under It 


HERE is no greater question before the American people 

today than ‘‘ What shall be done to Americanize foreigners 
who seek homes with us?”’ There never has been any sys- 
tematic effort to make patriotic, loyal citizens of immigrants, 
but the time has come either to Americanize the foreigner or 
turn the country over to him, and say: ‘‘Go ahead, the 
country is yours.’’ 

We have 33,000,000 foreign-born or of foreign parentage. 
They are apt to be hostile to each other and indifferent to us. 
These comprise thirty-eight races, speaking as many lan- 
guages ; 3,000,000 of these persons can not speak our lan- 
guage, and twice that many have little contact with us, are 
out of touch with us, with little knowledge or sympathy for 
our institutions. 

Of the 17,000,000 aliens not half have become citizens. 
There are more than 1,000 foreign newspapers, and more than 
300 racial organizations of national scope. We can not begin 
too soon to place these people into our famous Melting Pot, 
and boil them up good and proper. Good citizens can be made of 
most of them, if we go about it intelligently and energetically. 
The others should be sent back: to where they came from. 


Babylon Redeemed 


HE earliest records of civilization were found in the ruins 

of ancient Babylon, and in the valley of the Nile. These 
two civilizations existed side by side for more than a thousand 
years, the one in Africa, the other in Asia in the valley of the 
Euphrates, within 800 miles of each other, without either 
knowing of the other’s existence. When they finally discov- 
ered each other, each tried to conquer the other, with the 
result that both were finally destroyed. 

The rich valley of the Euphrates and Tigris rivers, the 
original home of Abraham, and the place of captivity of his 
descendants in later times, was at one time a garden spot of 
the earth. The Garden of Eden is said to have been located 
there. Irrigation ditches extended over the entire valley, 
and a dense population lived on the products of the fertile soil. 

In later centuries the blight of Turkish misrule has been 
over the land, and the population has consisted of a few 
nomadic wanderers who followed their flocks from one patch 
of grass to another. The Great War has again opened up 
this wonderful region to civilization. It is now in the posses- 
sion of an English army, and let us hope is forever free from 
the rule of the unspeakable Turk. Who shall say that within 
a few years this valley shall not again become one of the most 
prosperous farming regions in. the world, a.destiny to which 
its marvelously fertile soil and its genial climate entitle it? 
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‘* Pll swat the fly of bulging eye, 
From early morn till late at night ; 
Pil boldly bat the robder rat, 
And hold the work a great delight. 
The Hunnish mouse and chicken 
louse 
Shall know the force of angered 
might ; 
The tater-bug and melon thag 
Pu rush to kingdom come on sight. 
The cabbage pest and all the rest 
[ul kill with club or poison blight. 
And now I trow this solemn vow 
Will busy me from morn till 
night.’”’ 


IGHT loads of manure put on the 
soil with a spreader are worth as 
much as twelve put on by hand. 


Spraying potatoes in Coos county, N. H., 
saved $55.38 an acre for the potato 
growers. On one field the increased 
yield due to spraying was 102 bushels an 
acre; on another, fifty-four bushels an 
acre. Fields were sprayed three times ; 
each application cost $1.50 an acre. 


Corn-soybean silage is richer than 
silage from corn alone. Try a small 
field this year. Plant soybeans with the 
corn. Farmers in Hampshire county, 
Mass., have been following this plan 
successfully for ten years. Indiana peo- 
ple like corn-soybean silage, too. 

Four or five weeks before it was time 
to begin haying I saw a man carrying 
home a new section bar and some other 
parts to the mowing-machine. I thought 
“‘you are a man after my own heart’’; 
giving old Father Time’s forelock a 
good yank in advance. E. L. V. 


When cutworms are bad in the corn- 
field, make poison bait by mixing fifty 
pounds of bran or corn-meal, two pounds 
of Paris green and two quarts of cheap 
molasses to make a stiff dough. Add a 
little water if needed to moisten. Scat- 
ter this along the corn rows. This poison 
will kill birds, too; so be careful about 
using it. 

Every farmer ought to have a work- 
shop, a library anda pair of rubber 
boots. The library is a dandy place to 
spend the evening with the farm paper 
or a good book. It is almost equal to 
the workshop for a rainy day. session. 

f course you know what to do with the 
boots. It would not hurt to have a pair 
for each one of the family, with rain 
coat to match. Probably they will ena- 


Two Rows Instead of One 


pax two-row cultivator is no longer an experi- 
It is as easy to operate as the one-row 

If there is a shortage of farm help the 
two-row cultivator will do an extra man’s work, with 
the addition of one horse to the two-horse team 
used on the one-rowimplement. Here you see both 
. kinds at work side by side in the same field where 
The rows must be 
made straight at planting time to make cultivation 
If the team does not follow the 
mark at planting time, some rows will be closer 
than others. This makes difficult cultivation for 
either type of cultivator, and occasionally a hill will 
be plowed out. Keep the lines tight when planting 
and the horses will step along briskly and steadily. 


ment. 
cultivator. 


they did good work last year. 


go along rapidly. 


ble you to spend more days in the library 
and the workshop. W. C. S. 
An easy way to keep paint: Instead 
of pouring on one-half inch of linseed-oil, 
pour on about three inches of cold water. 
Before using, pour the water off gently, 
set in the sunshine to absorb any drops 
of moisture, then add oil if needed to 
thin it. In this way you will not be an- 
noyed with the broken skin of the paint 
which the oil always forms. It can be 
kept for ten years. A. A. B. 


Fifteen cents a load would soon pay 
for hay-fork equipment in your barn. 
In most cases it takes at least a half- 
hour to pitch off a load by hand. With a 
hay-fork equipment the load can be re- 
moved in ten minutes. Twenty minutes 
are thus saved. Assuming an hour’s 
time is worth forty-five cents, there is 
a saving of fifteen centsaload. Besides, 
a boy can operate the fork and the man 
can work in the mow. 


a 


A Small Thresher Paid 


N 1918 W. M. Jones, of Wisconsin, 

bought a smal! threshing-machine 
with the idea of threshing his own grain. 
He already owned a tractor. 

Mr. Jones was at that time very short 
of help, and prevented from doing active 
work himself because of an injury. But 
to help threshing along he consented to 
take his tractor and thresher and help 
his neighbors. He was threshing twenty- 
eight days and made an average of $42 
a day—enough to pay for his machine. 
Besides, he had his own threshing done 
free of cost. 

Mr. Jones does not believe that it would 
pay the average farmer to do custom 
threshing to any greater extent than to 
help out a few near neighbors. To be 
gone from his own farm for a month at 
that season of the year is a serious mat- 
ter, and important work is bound to suf- 
fer. But in late years the threshing 
situation has been so serious that he be- 
lieves much threshing in the next few 
years will be done by small-sized outfits 
using tractor power. Three or four 
neighbors can chip in to buy the thresher, 
and each probably has his own tractor 
pulling it. If not, one of the group is 
sure to have one. Such a thresher costs 
about $1,000. It takes only a few years 
to pay for it in the fees saved. Besides, 
there is the convenience of having: the 


threshing done when wanted. Waiting 
for a professional thresher to come 
around, especially on a dairy farm, means 
that there is too much conflict with silo- 
filling operations. W. A. F., Wisconsin. 


re oe 


Concrete Posts Are Permanent 


fe Indiana farmer who put in a large 
number of concrete fence-posts ex- 
pressed himself thus : 

‘‘Ever since I bought this farm ten 
years ago I have been replacing fence- 
posts. The bother of it has been more 
than the expense, although if I had fig- 
ured the time it has taken to get the 
posts, distribute and set them, including 
the nuisance of removing and restapling 
the wire, I have no doubt the actual cost 
of each post would have been three 
times what I paid for it. 

‘*Finally I made up my mind I was 
through mending fences. The wire was 
pretty well played out anyway and in a 
few years I should have to replace it. 
Consequently I pulled it out—posts, 
wire and all. The concrete posts cost 
me somewhat more than the best cedar 
posts, but I’ve got a fence now that’s 
going to last longer than I will. Every 
time I see it I feel repaid for what it 
cost. Itis a permanent improvement— 
one that raises the value of the farm 
considerably more than what the fence 
actually represents.’’ O. C., Illinois. 


ee 


[Gentle and affectionate — 
considerate of petty offend- 
ers, but severe unth great 
ones—watchful but discrim- 
inating — unchained and 
ready to protect Our Folks.] 





HERE have appeared on the- market 

recently certain cultures of soil bac- 
teria for which the claim is made that 
they will increase the nitrogen supply 
for any crop, whether legume or non- 
legume. Experiments show that no re- 
liance can be placed at present on any 
cultures that are presumably able to fur- 
nish nitrogen for corn, oats, potatoes, 
wheat or other non-leguminous crops. 
Persons interested in soil inoculation 
are warned not to consider any cultures 
of value except those that are prepared 
for the inoculation of clovers, alfalfa, 
soybeans and other legume crops. 
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SPRAYERS 
Of Every Size 


for Every Crop 


IELD SPRAYERS; Orchard 

Sprayers, Garden Sprayers— 

“Sprayers of Every Size for 
Every Crop”’—made by farmer- 
manufacturers who operate large 
farms, orchards and ‘market gar- 
dens. For whatever purpose you 
need a sprayer, there’s an Iron 
Age, proved right on-the Iron Age 
Farms. A few of the many kinds 
are shown here, 


Iron Age Field’ Sprayers include four 
and six-row traction (axle-driven) spray- 
ers, and ten-row engine-driven sprayers. 
Equipped with orchard attachments, these 
outfits are also adapted to orchard and vine- 
yard spraying, making it unnecessary for many 
farmers to buy more than one machine for orch- 
ard and field spraying, intercrop spraying, etc. 
The Orchard and Garden Sprayers are made in 
all sizes from large 150-gallon four-wheel power 
machines down to barrel and bucket sizes. 


Iron Age Sprayers excel because of the 
superiority of the new Iron Age Duplexand 
Triplex Pumps. These pumps always deliver the 
spray at tremendous pressure. They are builton 
the stuffing-box and plunger principle instead of 
with bored cylinders, doing away with plunger 
leathers that rot and wear out. They have 
bronze ball valves that never corrode. The 
pumps are always outside—easily accessible. 


Write today for free sprayer booklets 
Bateman M’f’g Company 
Makers of good implements since 1836 
Box 125 Grenloch, N. J. 
Canadian Factory: 

The Bateman- Wilkinson Co., Ltd. 

12 Symington Ave., Toronto, Can, 
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Good Roads Are C 


OUR years ago it cost about $13,000 
to build a mile of sixteen-foot con- 
crete road in Wisconsin. Last year 

it cost about $19,000 for a mile of con- 
crete road in Wisconsin. 

This means that in four years the cost 
of conerete roads increased about $6,000 
a mile, or almost fifty per cent. These 
figures.are for Wisconsin, but it is safe 
to say that the cost of roads has in- 
creased in a similar way over all the 
country. P 

Yet good roads are cheaper than ever 
before. Country people today can buy 
more roads with their products than they 
could a few years ago under normal 
poss conditions. While the cost of road 

uilding has gone up, the price which 
farmers receive for their products has 
also gone up, so that 100 pounds of milk, 
or a bushel of grain, will buy more good 
roads today than it would four years ago. 

Today a bushel of wheat at $2.06 will 
buy 1.15 square yards of concrete road 
at $1.79 a square yard. Four years ago 
with wheat at ninety cents and concrete 
road surfacing at $1.25 a square P its 

ree- 


one bushel of wheat would buy 
quarters of a yard—a difference of 
almost one-half a yard in purchasing 
power. 


A similar comparison can be carried 
out for gravel and dirt roads, and show 
the same results. Therefore, road build- 
ing should be pushed this year. 


Concrete Roads Are Permanent 


A popular type of hard-surfaced roads 
is made of concrete. The first general 
use made of concrete for highways was 
in Wayne county, Mich. nder a s 
cial road law Wayne county ate a 
county highway commission. to have full 
charge of the county roads, and the com- 
mission chose concrete. In 1909 a con- 
crete road was built and it proved so 
satisfactory that the county voted $2,000,- 
000 bonds for concrete roads the next 
year. The other roads constructed more 
recently are practically as good as when 
first paved. 

During the past few years brick sur- 
faces on concrete foundations.for coun- 
try roads have been used extensively 
in Ohio, Pennsylvania and New York, 
and the results have been highly sat- 
isfactory. The method of construction 
is very similar to that used on city 
streets, except for placing the concrete 
curb. At the present time a first-class 
brick highway supported on a heavy con- 
crete base is considered the last word in 
permanent country road improvement. 

When more than several hundred dol- 
lars a mile is sere for surfacing roads 
there seems to be a general impression 


that no more money will be needed and 
that the road will require no further 
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attention. Nothing could be farther 
from the truth. Repair work should 
begin on the road the day after it is 
finished, and a system of maintenance 
established which will prevent the neces- 
sity of large, expensive repair bills. 

he lack of timely maintenance is evi- 
dent on many miles of improved roads in 
the state. Lack of care is what gives 
many surfaced roads a ‘‘ black eye.’’ 
When financing road building the ex- 

se of upkeep should be guaranteed 
indefinitely before the work is started. 
The im of constant upkeep can 
not be emphasized too strongly. 


How To Build Concrete Roads 


Cement concrete can be made in one 
course in the following manner : 
Grade and prepare the roadbed and 
provide drainage by means of side ditch- 
es, culverts and bridges the same as for 
any type of improved road. Make the 
maximum grade, one in sixteen. 
Compact the subgrade by rolling with 
a power roller weighing five tons or 
more, or with a heavy horse roller. 
Where an old roadbed is used, plow the 
entire width of the sub , shape u 
and roll until solid. move all soft 
spots, refill with good material and con- 
tinue rolling until the entire subgrade is 
firm and solid. Use hand tampers for 
corners and places not reached by roller. 
As rapidly as possible after mixing 
place the freshly-mixed concrete upon 
the prepares subgrade to the required 
width and depth. Use side forms of 
two-inch stock, well staked and braced 
to pee spreading. Have top edges 
of forms clean and smooth, evenly placed 
at the proper height. If subgrade is 
dry, sprinkle well just before placing 
the concrete. 
Make concrete of the following pro- 
portions : One sack of Portland cement, 
two cubic feet of sand 








and three cubic feet of 
ravel or broken stone. 
ement must be sound 
and of standard quality ; 
sand must be clean an 
sharp; broken stone or 
= must be clean and 
ard, ranging in size from 
a quarter of an inch to 
two inches. Water for 
mixing must be clean 
and free from oil or ex- 
cess alkali. Use sufficient 
water to make concrete 
wet enough to be worked 
easily, yet dry enough to 
retain its shape. Con- 


tinue mixing for at least 
one minute after all ma- 
terials are in the mixer. 
Dump the freshly mixed 
concrete into ne bed and 


shovels; 





distribute wi 





A fine stretch of surfaced road over which you can travel every day in the year 


turn the shovel over as concrete is placed. 

After placing the concrete approxi- 
mately to shape upon the subgrade, draw 
the strikeboard over the surface along 
the tops of side forms, moving slowly 
and using the same as a tamper, working 
with an up-and-down motion while mov- 
ing forward. Make the strikeboard of 
two-inch plank, about a foot wide at the 
ends, with one edge cut to fit the crown 
of the road. “Face the striking edge 
with a metal strip. Place handles at 
ends for convenience in operation. 

After the surface has been struck off 
to the desired shape finish to a true 
surface with a wood float used from a 
suitable bridge spanning the road. 

Another method of finishing is by 
using a concrete paving roller ten inches 
in diameter and six feet long, provided 
with a long handle. Work the roller 
across the road from side to side, ad- 
vancing about two feet each trip. 
Make first rolling about fifteen minutes 
after the strikeboard is used ; roll again 
fifteen or twenty minutes later, and a 
third time, if required to squeeze out 
excess water from the concrete. Imme- 
diately after the last rolling, finish the 

avement with a canvas belt about eight 
inches wide. Saw across road with a 
twelve-inch stroke and move forward a 
few inches at each stroke. 

Make transverse joints at right angles 
to the pavement and entirely through 
the concrete at interyals of fifty feet. 
Joints should be one-half inch wide and 
filled with tarred paper or felt. Have 
top of filler project one-half inch above 
pavement to protect edges of joint when 
mashed over. Place a joint at point of 
stopping work. : 

Make the pavement five to six inches 
thick at sides and seven to eight inches 
thick at center. Make the rise from 
side to center of road about one-quarter 
inch a foot. 

As soon. as the concrete begins to set, 
keep it moist by constant sprinkling. 
After setting, cover with two inches of 
clay or loam and keep moist for about 
ten days. In cool, damp weather omit 
the earth cover. Open for traffic two 
weeks after completion. 

A good width for a single-track road 
is nine feet. Ten feet is more desirable, 
but this will mean an additional cost of 
$1,000 a mile for the extra foot of width. 

Keep the pavement in repair by filling 
cracks and shallow depressions with a 
mixture of equal parts of hot tar and 
sand. Fill larger and deeper depressions 
with broken stone, then fill voids with 
hot tar and cover with sand and tamp to 
a smooth surface. Where the pavement 
is broken up, cut away with vertical 
edges, wet the bottom and sides of the 
opening and fill with new concrete “ 

e samé quality as the concrete used in 
building the good part of the pavement, 








































> FARM “JOURNAL 


Prices are determined by the supply of cattle on 
the one hand and the public demand on the other. 


When there are more cattle on the market than 
can be used, meat and cattle prices go down. 
When the demand for meat is greater than the 
available livestock supply, prices go up. 


In buying live animals the packer must adjust 
his purchases both to the number of livestock 
being shipped in and to what his judgment and 
experience tell him the public want in meat. 
From day to day, almost literally, his purchases 
of raw material and his sales of finished product 
must balance. It would be impossible to store vast 
quantities of meat without the supply piling up far 
beyond the demand. The American public will 
not eat frozen meat—it demands its beef fresh. 


The run of livestock to market is influenced by 
; many things—droughts, natural season of matur- 
ity, feeding and weather conditions, and scores 
of other causes. 


Similarly, there are many factors that effect meat- 
buying by the public. A sudden wave of intense 
heat; a severe blizzard blocking traffic; heavy re- 
ceipts of fish, fruits, vegetables, eggs and poultry ; 
general business conditions; or an epidemic such 


Diagram showing how wholesale prices of beef have paralleled prices of cattle 
(Upper line indicates beef prices; lower line indicates cattle pricez.) 


Why It Is Impossible for the Packer 
to Fix Prices on Meat or Livestock 





] DESPITE prejudiced statements by professional agi- 


tators, Armour and Company have no more control over the 
ups and downs of livestock and meat prices than they have over the weather. 


as the recent Spanish Influenza (which at its 
height cut off public meat-buying by 25 per cent) 
‘all have to be reckoned with. 


The packer must do all the guessing at 
both ends of the line. If he doesn’t buy 
cattle fast enough, he fails to supply the demand 
and loses business. If he buys too heavily he 
runs the risk of having the meat left on his 
hands and taking a Joss) When the demand 
slumps, the conditions back up on the packer; 
he in turn often pockets a Joss, slows up buying, 
and cattle prices fall. When better conditions 
reassert themselves, more cattle are wanted, and 
prices again go up. 


As Armour and Company’s existence depends 
upon a plentiful and constant supply of livestock, 
they are just as anxious that stockmen and farmers 
make fair and reasonable profits as themselves. 
But all that Armour Can do is to prepare, dress 
and distribute the meat at the lowest possible 
labor-charge, and the fact that for many years 
Armour’s profits have averaged but three cents 
on each dollar’s worth of business done proves 
the truth of: this fact. Indeed, last year, the 
period of the greatest volume in our history, 
our profits per dollar on our entire business, 
averaged but 1.8 cents. 


ARMOUR 4x0 COMPANY 


CHICAGO 
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Best Products Reech the Consumer 





Free Booklet “‘The Livestock Producer and 
Armour.’’ For your copy address Armour’s 
This is the Mark Under Which Your F arm Bureau, U. Ss. Yards, Chicago. 
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rm Cheapen Pork Production 














What will these pigs pay for your corn ? 














F I were to ask you what your spring 
[ve will pay you for the corn crop that 

you grow this summer you would 
probably say it depends altogether on 
the price you get for the pigs when they 
are ready for market next fall. But you 
have missed one of the biggest things 
that you must consider: How you feed 
the corn to the hogs. If you feed it 
alone, the hogs will pay you less for it 
than if fed with a protein supplement. 

Last fall when hogs were selling for 
seventeen or eighteen cents a pound live 
weight, and corn was selling for $1.25 a 
bushel, T. E. Resler, of Indiana, sold a 
bunch of hogs which paid him $2.62 a 
bushel for his corn in the field. They 
were allowed to hog down a field of corn 
in which soybeans were planted in the 
spring. Another Indiana man, following 
the same plan, sold his corn to his hogs 
for $2.37 a bushel. Soybeans furnished 
the protein supplement and made the 
corn worth more to the hogs. 

A great many Indiana farmers followed 
the practise of planting soybeans in 
corn for their hogs last year, letting the 
hogs harvest the corn and soybeans when 
ripe. One man in Delaware county 
turned seventy-two shotes, averaging 133 
pounds, on eleven acres of corn and soy- 
beans last September. In twenty-seven 
days the hogs gained forty-eight pounds 
a head. The corn made twenty-five 
bushels an acre. The total cost of feed, 
including 800 pounds of tankage, was 
$382.15. The cost of producing the pork 
was $11.05 a hundred pounds, and the 
hogs sold for $18 a hundred. The hogs 
paid $53.62 an acre net for the corn, 
according to the owner’s records. That 
is more than $2 a bushel. On a Fountain 
county farm fifty-five hogs harvested 
eight and one-half acres of corn and 
soybeans, paying $71.75 an acre for the 
crop. The hogs sold for $16.75 a hundred. 
On a Boone-county farm the hogs paid 
$82.15 an acre for the soybeans planted 
in the corn, 

There is no room for argument about 
the value of soybeans in corn that is to 
be hogged down. Nor is there any room 
for argument about the wisdom of hog- 
ging down corn. When hogs harvest the 
corn they save labor and make rapid 
gains. Besides, the practise benefits 
= soil. Says one man in Pulaski county, 

nd. : 
‘‘The way to make a field more fertile 


is to plant soybeans with the corn and 
hog down the combination. I have been 
doing this for three years and I had a 
better crop of corn last year than the 


other two years. I have never fed any 
feed on which hogs did better.’’ 

The higher price which the hogs pay 
for your corn is only another way of 
saying that your cost of producing pork 
is lessened. It costs you less to produce 
the pork when soybeans are planted with 
the corn because the soybeans furnish 
the protein necessary for rapid gains. 
Protein is what you buy in the form of 
tankage, mill feed, etc., unless you 
grow it ‘in the form of soybeans and 
like crops. 

Therefore, if protein makes cheaper 
pork, and soybeans furnish protein, the 
thing to do is to plant soybeans in the 
corn that the hogs are to harvest next 
fall. For who does not want to produce 
pork as cheaply as he can? 

When planting soybeans in corn that 
is to be hogged down, use an early variety 
so that the beans will ripen a week or so 
before the corn and the spring pigs can 
be turned into the field late in August. 
They will not bother the corn for a week 
or two. 

An attachment that will drop the soy- 
beans is made for corn-planters. Some 
growers simply mix the soybeans with 

















Can you beat this combination ? 














corn in the planter box. One man ad- 
vises that the beans be planted first, if 
no attachment is available, using furrow 
openers, then following up with corn 
after the furrow openers are removed. 
A bushel of seed will plant about seven 
acres when planted with corn to be hog- 
ged down. 

One thing very important is to inocu- 
late the seed. This enables the plants 
to draw nitrogen from .the air and build 
up the soil, replacing the nitrogen used 
by the corn plants. The seed can be in- 
oculated in either of the ways described 
on page 38 of the April Farm Journal. 

Now is the time to determine that 
your hogs shall pay you the highest price 
for your corn this fall, and that you will 
grow your protein instead of buying it 
in sacks. In a few weeks it will be too 
late for you to act. Plant soybeans now 
and cheapen the cost of producing pork 
next fall. 


Skim-Milk for Pigs 


OR pig feeding nothing combines 

with corn to give more satisfactory 
results than skim-milk. This combina- 
tion makes a palatable ration, resulting 
in a heavier consumption of feed and 
more rapid gains than from any other 
ration. All of the cereal grains such as 
wheat, rye, barley, and particularly 
corn, are low in protein and give better 
results when fed with some nitrogenous 
feed such as skim-milk. 

When used as a supplement to corn 
and other cereal grains, nine pounds of 
skim-milk is equivalent to one pound of 
tankage ; 3.7 pounds is equivalent to 
one pound of middlings; 9.3 pounds 
equals one pound of oil-meal; 10.7 pounds 
equals one pound of soybean-meal. 

When tankage is worth $2 a hundred, 
skim-milk is worth twenty-two cents a 
hundred ; when tankage is worth $4 a 
hundred, skim-milk is worth forty-four 
cents a hundred. When middlings are 
worth $1 a hundred, skim-milk is worth 
twenty-seven cents a hundred; when 
oil-meal is worth $2 a hundred, skim- 
milk is worth twenty-one cents a hun- 
dred ; when soybean-meal is worth $2 a 
hundred, skim-milk is worth nineteen 
cents a hundred. 

When cereal grains are worth $1 a 
hundred pounds, skim-milk is worth 
twenty-eight cents a hundred pounds. 


























































More Dollars 


From Your Dairy 





NOW You Can 
Get ALL the 
Butter-Fat Profits 
Your Herd Yields 


OUR cows are allright. The butter 

fat is in their milk, but you are 
wasting this precious profit by using 
old-fashioned separation methods or 
an old or inferior separator. Swedish 
farmers won’t tolerate such extravy- 
agance, They have to make every 
penny possible. ‘That’s why the best 
cream separator in the world—the 
Viking—is made in Sweden. 


Guaranteed to Skim Down to 
a Mere Trace 


Greater in capacity than other separators of 
equal rating. Easierto operate. Easier to 
clean. Operation starts the minute you begin 
to turn the handle. Bowl thoroughly cleaned 
in 3 minutes. 






KIN, 


SEPARATOR 


) More Than One Million in Use 


Made of the finest Swedish iron and 
the best tool steel. And every Viking 
is Guaranteed for a Lifetime. 


See a Viking in operation at your 
bY dealer’s store. Write for our 2 Free 
books. Full of profit-making facts for 
every farmer who owns milk cows. 
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$74.25 a Head from Feeding Steers 


By FRANK GLASPIE, Indiana 








HAVE never been 
an extensive cattle 
feeder, feeding only 
about twenty or thirty 
head of steers each year. 
Yet according to our 
county agent, I hold the 
record of shipping the 














highest-priced load of 








cattle ever shipped out 
of this county. The profit 
on the steers was $74.25 
a head. 

I have been feeding 
cattle for about fifteen 
years. I have never fed 


? 


a load but that I felt I 














had made a profit. Some- 
| times this profit was very 
| small; at other times I 
| felt amply paid for my feed and trouble. 

In former years when I had no feed 
barn I would start my cattle on feed 
early in the fall, cutting the green corn 
and feeding on the pasture, finishing 
them any time between Christmas and 
the first of March. After a few years 
I found too many farmers doing the 
| same thing, so I built a cattle barn and 

erected a silo. I now store my feed and 
| commence feeding late in the winter or 

early in the spring, selling my cattle in 
| summer or early in the fall. I have 

found this more profitable, as the mar- 
| ket has not been burdened with good 
corn-fed cattle at this season. 

My first cattle barn was 40 x 52 feet, 
this giving me a space 20 x 40 in the 
center for hay and straw, and a shed 
16x 40 on either side, for cattle. I after- 
ward extended the west shed forty feet 
south, leaving this extension open to the 
south and east, letting in plenty of fresh 
air and making an excellent place in 
winter for the cattle to get a sun bath. 
The entire floor of this shed is concrete. 
The hay-racks and a feed trough extend 
the full length of the main barn. With 
| this arrangement it is a pleasure to feed 
in bad weather, for all work is inside. 
The manure is all saved and returned to 
the farm, consequently the farm is be- 
| coming more fertile each year. 
| Last year, 1918, was the banner year 
| for my cattle feeding. When the freeze 
caught our corn crop in the fall of 1917, 
I was desirous of filling my feed lot. I 
found farmers fairly falling over each 
other trying to get cattle to consume 
their soft corn. Many farmers, some 
who had never fed a steer before, were 
purchasing feeders at fabulous prices. 
So I decided to stay out for a while. By 
the first of March, 1918, conditions had 
changed again and the rush was going 
the other way. Many farmers had used 
their soft corn and were anxious to get 
rid of their cattle. Early in March I 
purchased twenty head of Angus steers 
on the Chicago market at $11.20 a hun- 
dredweight. These steers were good 


This combined crib and feed bunk is easily moved 


fleshy feeders averaging 1,031 pounds a 
head in Chicago. 

After bringing the steers home they 
were started on silage and alfalfa hay. 
They were allowed all the oat straw they 
would eat and were permitted to pick 
over a twenty-acre stock field when the 
ground was frozen. The feed that the 
bunch of cattle consumed was weighed 
and records were kept. The alfalfa hay 
was estimated in bulk. 

On April 1, I added five pounds of corn 
and one-half pound of cottonseed-meal 
to their daily ration for each steer, which 
consisted of forty pounds of silage and 
about five pounds of alfalfa. During 
May the cattle consumed a daily ration 
of seven pounds of corn, one pound of 
cottonseed - meal, forty-five pounds of 
silage and five pounds of alfalfa a head. 
The cattle were on pasture during May 
and June. From July to the end of the 
feeding period they were on pasture at 
night only and were kept in a dry lot 
during the day. By this arrangement 
they were bothered very little with the 
flies. The daily rations for June were 
corn, twenty-five pounds; cottonseed- 
meal, one and one-half pounds; silage, 
thirty pounds ; alfalfa, five pounds. 

In July the cattle failed to eat enough 
silage daily to keep it sweet. Therefore 
I quit feeding it. The rations for July 
were twenty-seven pounds of corn, two 
pounds of cottonseed-mealand five pounds 
of alfalfa a head. The remaining twen- 
ty-seven days in August they were fed 
a daily ration of twenty-seven pounds 
of corn and three pounds of alfalfa. 

The cattle were sold August 27 on the 
Chicago market. They brought $18.25 
a hundred pounds. They averaged 1,421 
pounds a head. 

During the feeding period the cattle 
consumed the following feed: Eight 
tons of alfalfa, thirty-six tons of en- 
silage, one and two-fifths tons of cotton- 
seed-meal, 957 bushels of corn. The 
cattle had from forty to fifty hogs fol- 
lowing them at all times. I figured the 
profit on hogs, and the manure, to bal- 

ance pasture and straw. 














The feed was figured as 
follows: Corn,$1 a bushel; 
cottonseed-meal, $63 a 
ton; silage, $5 a ton; 
alfalfa, $12 a ton. .The 
feeds were all produced 
on the farm except the 
cottonseed - meal. The 
initial cost of the cattle 
was $2,309. The feed con- 
sumed at the above prices 
amounted to $1,321, mak- 
ing a total cost of $3,630. 
The net returns were 
$5,115, leaving a net 
profit of $1,485 on_ the 
twenty head, after feed, 











A bunch of Angus show steers in a dry lot 


commission and shippin 
expenses were deduct 
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Have You a Stock Item 
for This Page? 


Humpty Dumpty had a great fall: 
He started with sheep and stray dogs 
killed all. 
Only good dog laws, simple and plain, 
Can get Humpty Dumpty to raise 
sheep again. 


ENCE jumping cows are often the result 
of poor pasture. Look after the pasture 
instead of the cows. 


Boars should be kept thrifty during the 
summer, but should not be allowed to fatten. 


_ The war did not stampede the horse mar- 
ket and rob the farms of horses. There are 
now 300,000 more horses than when the war 
began, 


Forty hogs using self-feeders on Lyle 
Jacoby’s farm in Johnson county, Mo., made 
better gains than any hogs Lyle has fed for 
years. 


Milk has been selling for thirty-two cents 
a quart m Paris. France now produces one 
gallon of milk where two and one-half were 
produced before the war. 


“I priced one of my cows at $125 before 
testing; now I price her at $350,’”’ says W. E. 
Carter, of Missouri. “Testing has been worth 
four times what it cost me.” 


Forty-five sheep raisers formed a shipping 
association in Ada county, Idaho. On the first 
shipment of 450 lambs they received $14 a 
hundred. Local buyers would pay but $8 a 
hundred. The total profit was $2,700. 


Ordinary grass pasture, green rye, oats, 
sorghum, rape, clover, alfalfa, peas or beans 
can take the place of skim-milk after the pigs 
get a start. Much green feed can be raised 
without greatly reducing the acreage of other 
crops. 

Harness should be hung in a room apart 
from the horses and covered: with a sheet or 
cloth. When hung directly behind the horses, 
gases from the manure destroy the leather. 
Besides, the horses often knock the harness 
down and tramp it into the manure. 


Purebreds sell best; here is proof: Park 
Salter, of Kansas, sold some pure-bred cows 
and some grades in the same shipment. The 
purebreds brought from $4 to $5.50 more a 
hundred than the grades. All of these cows 
were in the same pasture, had the same care, 
and other conditions were similar. 


Why do cows kick? There is generally a 
reason. The cause may be a sore, or a swell- 
ing, or it may be caused by long finger nails, 
or, possibly, some previous injury or pain that 
makes the cow so afraid and nervous that she 
can not resist the inclination to kick. The 
habit can frequently be cured by removing 
the cause. 


Does your separator skim clean? If not, 
it may be your fault. If a separator is turned 
too slowly, it may not skim clean. Another 
cause might be too low temperature of milk ; 
it should be 85° or above. Still another cause 
isan unbalanced bowl. See that the separator 
gets plenty of oil when running. 


“ Does he use a pure-bred bull?” That is 
the first question that buyers ask about a 
prospective seller when they go to Waukesha 
county, Wis., to buy cattle, the county agent 
says. He adds that if the bull is not a pure- 
bred, the man with stock to sell has little 
chance, no matter how good the animals look. 
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A teed box. that swings into the feed 


way. In use on an bowa farm 














The Man Who Buys a 


DE LAVAL 
Is Taking No Chances 


OST any kind of cream separator will do fairly good work 


the first few months, when it is new. 


But if it is a cheaply made or inferior machine, after the 


first few months your trouble will begin. 


And the worst of your experience with such a machine will not 
be the fact that it wears out quickly or that it runs hard, or that you 
are piling up repair expense, but that you are losing a lot of butter-fat 
that is worth 50 to 60 cents a pound. 

And that is what you really buy a separator forte save this 
valuable butter-fat. 

Any time you buy a cream separator—no matter who mes it or 
what claims are made for it—that has not behind it a long record of 

satisfactory service, a record known to all, a record that is in itself a 
guarantee of satisfactory service, you are taking a gamble with all the 
odds against you. 

Why take chances at all when you come to select.a machine that 
may mean-so much in increasing the profit from your cows.? 


There is one cream separator that has been the acknowledged 
world’s standard for over 40 years. It's the one cteam. separator 
that is used by the creamerymen almost exclusively, Dairy farmers 
the. country over know the De Laval and its ome quality, Ex- 
perience. has shown them that 


It is the best cream separator 
) that money can buy 


Ord De La and aot, it cream for you right 
steered oh bate 
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@3| | THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR COMPANY 


"165 Broadway, New York ; 29 E. Madison St., Chicago 
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BCME QUALITY 







PRING’S due! Now’s the time to 

give your automobile a coat of 
Acme Quality Motor Car Finish. You 
can do a good job at small cost in time 
and money. Certainly will cheer things 
up to have that car spick and span 
and as good to Jook at as it is full of 
service, Complete instructions appear 
on every package of Acme Quality 
Motor Car Finish. 


Send for our two helpful booklets 
“Acme Quality Painting Guide” and 
“Home Decorating,” which answer 
every farm and home paint question. 
Ask especially about our Motor Car 
Finish. 


ACME WHITE LEAD AND COLOR WORKS LA 


Dept. N, Detroit, Mich. 


PAINTS & FINISHES 
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For the many “‘touching-up”’ jobs about the house, 

keep always on hand at least a can each of Acme 

Quality V arnotile, a varnish for floors, work 

and furniture; Acme Quality White Enamel for 

iron bedsteads, furniture, dwork and similar 

surfaces, and a quart of Acme Quality Floor Paint 
of the right color. 
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Boston Chicago Minneapolis Fort Worth 
Toledo Nashville Birmingham Salt Lake City 
Lincoln Spokane Portland Los Angeles o eit nD gourt: 
PRtsburgh Cincinnati Dallas St. Louis opeka AL 
A White Scotch Collie Adds To Savings 
| Will raise in a year, puppies wo: 
H. $300.00. A substantial addition to a 





A SOLID PROPOSITION tosend 
new, well made, easy running, 
ect skimming separator for 

19. 95 Piosely skims warm or cold 
milk. Makes heavy or light cream. 
Different from picture, which 
illustrates larger capacity ma- 
See our easy planof ~q« 





savings account; enough to buy some 
of those th which you went with- 
4 out duri war. Women find 

White Collies more profitable than 
i chickens. Children love their gentle 

ways. A White Collie h the 

stock, quests the home and protects 
i the little ones. Ours are country 
raised, all pedigree stock. We can 
furnish unrelated pairs of Bama 
| State clea wh 












LUIIMW® cine 


Monthly Payments 


Bowl a sanitary marvel, easily 
cleaned. Whether dairy is large 
or small, write for free catalog 
end monthly payment plan. 


Western orders filled from 






estern points. 
AMERICAN SEPARATOR CO. 
Bex 3065 Bainbridge, N. Y. 





DANA’S EAR LABELS 


Are stamped with any name or address with serial 
numbers. They are simple, practical and a distinct and 
reliable mark. Samples free. Agents wanted. 


C. H. DANA, 60 Main St., West Lebanon, N. H. 












Raise Hares for Us 


Immense profits quickly and easily 
xp We i stock oi poy yes 

each and expressage when three 
months old. Contracts, booklet, etc., 
10c, Nothing free. 
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‘ and © P ite Boars. Bred gilts. Young - 
. Lea; ® specialty. No kin. Prolific large kind. 


Write'toF’ prices and circulate. Fe Ruchash, Selote, 

















Night Pasture for Horses 


IM says: A small night pasture for 

eight work horses saves a man in 
South Dakota four days’ work a month. 
He says there is much less currying and 
cleaning, and no straw to haul for bed- 
ding, no manure to haul; and there are 
no flies breeding in the manure pile. He 
says that his horses relax and do better 
when turned to pasture in the evening 
where they roll and cool off. ‘‘The 
grass takes the poison out of the blood,” 
as the old saying goes. 

If horses are fed hay and grain before 
they are turned out in the evening they 
are not likely to eat enough grass to do 
them any harm. 


Trouble at Calving Time 


By A. S. ALEXANDER, M. D.C. 


A large percentage of cows drop their 
calves in May. When calving time ap- 
roaches the owner of a cow naturally 
ecomes anxious, for apparently the 
finer the cow the more liable she is to go 
wrong at calving time, and the more 
careful will have to be her handling. 

The most common causes of trouble 
at calving time are hot, badly ventilated 
or damp stables, overfeeding, and lack 
of exercise. Opposite conditions, such 
as underfeeding, exposure and inade- 
quate shelter also cause trouble. Disease 
also causes many losses. 

Every cow should come to the calving 
time with her muscles in strong condi- 
tion and her bowels active. Flabby 
muscles and constipation spell certain 
difficulty in calving. The fat, consti- 
pated, pampered cow really is weak and 
can not well withstand the trial of calv- 
ing. The thin, half-starved cow that has 
been exposed to all of the inclemencies 
of the weather is in just as poor condi- 
tion to endure calving. Her calf is likely 
to be small and weak, while the calf of 
the pampered cow may either be fat, 
flabby and weak, or puny and unable to 
survive. The diseases most likely to 
cause loss of the cow at the time of 
calving, or soon afterward, are tubercu- 
losis, contagious abortion, infection and 
acute forms of mammitis, or inflamma- 
tion of the udder. 

To prevent trouble at calving time 
every cow should be ‘‘ dried off ’’ in milk 
secretion for at least six weeks before 
calving, and during the six weeks should 
be made to take daily exercise in the 
open air, or in a big shed if the weather 
is stormy. 

Protein-rich rations and those of a con- 
stipating nature should be greatly re- 
duced. Cutthe silagerationin half. Feed 
enough bran and flaxseed-meal to keep 
the bowels active. While reducing the 
rich feed do not starve the cow, for she 
needs plenty of stored up energy and 
milk-producing elements in her tissues ; 
these are derived from the feed she does 
not use in forming her calf, maintaining 
her own body and producing milk. 

When the udder enlarges excessively 
and becomes hard before calving time, 
the feed is too rich or too abundant, and 
the exercise is inadequate. Regulate 
these matters accordingly. Increase the 
amount of flaxseed-meal if the bowels 
tend to constipation, and always ant 
before calving. If that does not suffice, 
and especially if the cow is fat, give a 
handful of Epsom salts dissolved in hot 
water and added to the soft feed, or 
given carefully as a drench, once daily. 
This openness of bowels will do much to 
facilitate calving and to prevent milk- 
fever. 

When labor pains start keep the cow 

‘quiet in a large, clean, well-bedded box 


stall. Never interfere unless it becomes ; 
perfectly evident that something is. 


‘wrong, Then introduce the cleansed, 
oiled hand and arm and straighten out 
, [Continued on page 77) ; 

































































A Chance To Make $1000.00 


HE medals—six each—Gold, Silver 
and Bronze, to be awarded in the 


Prize Crop Contest are finished. They | 
are splendid examples of the. crafts- | 
man’s art—something that will be treas- | 


ured throughout coming generations. 


Letters in regard to the contest have | 
increased to such an extent that we | 
have been obliged to secure a Prize | 


Centest Editor, A. B. Ross, an old and 
successful County Agent, who is now at 
work answering questions from all over 
the country. 
the printed Rules send for acopy at once. 


Here Are the General Rules Governing 
All Contestants : 


1. Any man, woman, boy or girl may 
compete. 

2. The crop must be harvested in the 
United States during 1919. 

3. Any variety of the various crops 
may be grown. 

4. All yields reported must be grown 
by the contestant, with any assistance 


If you have not received* 


he may require, and be the average yield | 


per acre of at least five acres. These 
five acres may be part of a larger field, 
but must be in one square or rectan- 
gular block, so as to make the measure- 
ments easy. 


5. As acompliment to irrigation farm- 


ers, they are not permitted to compete, 
because they can generally excel non- 
irrigation growers. 

6. The ground will be measured and 
the crop must be harvested and weighed 
under the supervision of a committee 
consisting of, or appointed by, the farm 
bureau or other agricultural extension 
organization in the county, and called 
throughout these Rules, ‘‘ the supervis- 
ors.”’ If for any reason such organiza- 
tion can not act, The Farm Journal will 
select the supervisors. 

7. In case the production of two or 
more contestants is equal, the quality of 
crop, the cost of growing it and the total 
acreage planted will be considered by 
the judges in making the awards. Their 
decision will be final. 

8. Three judges of national prominence 
will make the final awards from the re- 
ports given them by the supervisors, 
and these judges may send special repre- 
sentatives to investigate unusual yields. 

9. Prizes will be awarded on final re- 
ports of contestants and supervisors. If 
the reports do not agree the supervis- 
ors’ report shall prevail. 

10. All rep6rts of crop yields must be 
figured in pounds, in the way provided in 
the Rules. 

11. The weight of the crops as reported 
will be corrected by The Farm Journal, 
to a uniform basis, as follows : 

Potatoes to be dry and free of dirt. 

Wheat to be free of trash and with 
moisture content of thirteen per cent. 

Oats to be free of trash and with 
moisture content of twelve per cent. 

Corn to be on basis of shelled corn 








with moisture content of fifteen and | 


one-half per cent. 


Alfalfa with moisture contentof twelve | 


and one-half per cent. 
Cotton to be free of seed and trash and 
with moisture content of eight per cent. 





’ Prizes for the Best Yield of 
Corn, Cotton, Wheat, Pota- 
toes, Oats, Alfalfa 


Harvested during 1919 
In Each Class—One Ist Prize 
A National Gold Medal and $1000 
In Each Class—One 2d Prize 
A gay Silver Medal and $500 
Each Class—One 3d Prize 
A Newel Bronze Medel and $250 
Amounting to 
18 Medals and $10,500 in Cash 
| These Fvlewas to be awarded by The Farm Journal, 
he National Farm waeer 
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“ALL FARM NEEDS BOOK=-FREE 


72P ages|:c, Also Full Size Plans for 3 barns, 1 poultry house, 


1 hog-house, double corn-crib, silo and greenhouse 
ORKING PLANS 





WE INVITE “re” WRITE 


for this «‘fat’’ aa strictly 
authoritative booklet—be- 
cause it should be in your 
hands for reference 
whether you intend to 
improve the place now or 
a little later on. 


2 size WORKING 


IZE 


PLAN SUPPLEMENTS 


24x36in. (8 full-sized 
regular Working plans.) 


WHEN YOU GET 
THEM you will realize 


that you have secured a 
value without any obligation 
— because you have noteven 
promised to use Cypress, 
“The Wood Etemal,’* (even 
where it might be your best 
investment—we leawe that 
to your own sense of values.) 


Let your local lumber dealer 
know that you know that Cy- 
press is historically known 
as the best for all non-rot 
uses—and is worth insisting 
on—but that is up to you. 


GET VOL. 20 ANYHOW 
—NO COST—then use your 
own judgment as to your 
materials. Can we do more? 
(We want you to use Cy- 

press only where Cypress is dest for you.) 

JUST DROP A CARD with your name and address on it, and ask 

for Vol. 20—Also ask for Vol. 1 (Complete U.S. Gov't Rept. on “The Wood Eternal.’’) 


SOUTHERN CYPRESS MANUFACTURERS ASSN. 


117 Hibernia Bank Bidg., New Orleans, La. or 117 Heard Nat'l Bank Bidg., Jacksonville, Fla. 
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AM EARM Needs 


(OF COURSE) 





























F Your (ream 


Separator 


7 W NX "g 
ANT on This Easy, Self-Ear 


\ Plan! 

\ You won’t feel the cost at all. 

\\ chine itself will save its own cost and more 
before you pay. Weship any size separator 
you n ect from our factory and - 
give you a whole year to pay our low 
ee oe of $38 and up. Read w at Alfred 

hes, North Jackson. ¢ O., says: ‘wie 
are getting more than twic e cream we W 
before. The eepenator tet is Cy easy to clean ona 
runs very easy.’” Why not get afully guaranteed 
New Butterfly tor for your farm 
and let it earn ite eost by wi what it saves 












AASISSTT 








self-drainin; : ee tank—oesy-clons ing. qne-glece ——— skimmin 
pone rip-proof bottom—light-running cut steel gears, o1 
Serie, Guarantees lichest d durability, 


skimming efficiency and d , Wegive 
30 30 Days’ Fi FREE Teal — Lifetime Guarantee 
mynd yy 


in material and ship, 700 the 
Wenn fp 
you can make Jey~ rest of the 









workmanship. 
and let you use it for 30 days. 
Foy ay payments os wt pte 







extra the tor saves and makes 
just shi ae alpen fag poe 
you You take no risk. Write Catalog Folder 













ALBAUGH-DOVER C0., 2102 Marshall Boulevard, CHICAG® 
Trade- marks 


PATENTS ‘"Coraste 


Write for our free book of Patent Information. 
Beale & Park 16 ist ee Wi St., _Soeestotio: Fe. 
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Want a sheep. gy yg 44 
ou dandy booklet with I of breeders. COMFORT A. 
: ty an fs x re eee carrtensr ae aA Silom Cherryield. Me. 
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of the All-Weather Tread 











N the highways of the great 
round world the sharp blocks 
of the Goodyear All-Weather Tread 


have written in a universal language: 


More people ride on Goodyear 
Tires than on any other kind. 


You will find their familiar pattern 
in the lonely forest trail as on Fifth 
Avenue, in Singapore and Pekin as 
in Buenos Aires or Madrid, in the 
sands of the Sahara as on the streets 
of your home town. 


Wherever men travel in motor cars, 
there you will find that tread-mark 
following, writing always as it goes, 
Goodyear, Goodyear, Goodyear. 


There is more in the frank signa- 
ture of the All-Weather Tread than 
evidence of the popularity of our 
product. 


There is more in it, even, than the 
implication its bold characters pub- 
lish of our responsibility for that 
product’s performance. 


In its infinite multiplication over the 
f.ce of the earth, it appears as an 
index of the public’s confidence in 
Goodyear Tires. 


By the public it may well be taken 
as a pledge in the name of good busi- 
ness that such confidence shall be 
merited in each tire we build. 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 
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Kees the Young Chicks Growing—s, MICHAEL K. BOYER 





EEP the chicks grow- 
kK ing ; don’t allow them 
to become stunted. 
Feed at regular hours such 
feeds as will grow bone and 
muscle and make feathers. 
The feed mustconsist largely 
of nitrogenous material bal- 
anced with sufficient car- 
bonaceous grains to avoid 
any ill effect that might arise 
from too much nitrogen. 
An excellent chick feed is 








having the desired qualifica- 
tions. The males are sep- 
arated from the females, 
giving each as much room 
as possible, allowing all a 
free grass range if I can. 
I feed oats, corn and rye 
twice a day, but never so 
much that they will not be 
active in searching for food 
on the range. The layers, 
Class 2, are selected from 
the less likely pullets, those 
that have been bred from 








one composed of equal parts, 
by weight, of finely-cracked 


corn, cracked wheat and 

hulled oats. The best mash is made up 
of the by-products of those grains— 
bran, middlings, ground oats and corn- 
meal. It is important to add animal 
food and green stuff. 

It is just as necessary to know how to 
feed as what to feed. A careful poultry- 
man watches his chicks. He notes their 
appetites, and if they do not take 
greedily to their meal when served, he 
gives a little less each time until they 
have recovered from their apparent 
indifference. 

‘* A little at a time and often’’ used 
to be the rule in feeding, but'I can not 
say that I altogether approve of it. It 
entails a lot of unnecessary labor and is 
not so satisfactory as the two-meals-a- 
day plan, with a hopper or small box of 
chick feed (finely-cracked grains) always 
on hand. A chick’s crop will not hold 
more than a teaspoonful of food at a 
time ; when that is digested the young- 
ster wants more. Keeping chick feed 
constantly within reach, with a mash 
given in the morning (when the young- 
sters grow old enough to digest it) and 
cracked corn and wheat at night, will 
make the birds grow about as fast as 
anything else. 

Plenty of fresh air must be supplied 
at night. Covered pens must be at- 
tached to the coops so the chicks can 
exercise and be protected during stormy 
weather. The illustration at the top of 
this page is a good example of a house 
for growing stock. The illustration be- 
low is that of a coop with run attached, 
for the use of the hen and her brood. It 
isa most excellent plan, especially where 
territory is limited. These coops should 
be removed to new spots every week or 
two. 

Leonard F. Strickler writes The Farm 
Journal] how he handles growing chicks. 
There is so much merit in his method 
that we reproduce it here for Our Folks : 

“*When 100 or more 


A fresh-air house makes growing chickens strong and vigorous 


up to 100° or over if not carefully 
watched. I consider 98° high enough, 
even for the first day, and it should be 
gradually reduced, so that in four or five 
days it will stand at 90° and from this 
go gradually down to 70° or 75° for the 
third week. 

** A chick when just hatched will stand 
a good deal of heat, but will soon be- 
come weak from its effects and ‘disease 
is likely to follow. Feeding too-wet feed 
and too much animal food soon results 
in sickness. A clean supply of fresh 
water should be given from the first 
day. .Sour milk is also given; I have 
found it to be the best growing food to 
be had for chicks. 

‘*T always get the chicks off the board 
floor and on to the ground as soon as I 
can. When they are four weeks old I 
consider them on the safe side of life. If 
the weather is warm they can be taken 
from the brooder at five weeks of age 
and placed in good warm coops without 
artificial heat ; but a sudden change of 
temperature even at this age should be 
guarded against. Coops for this purpose 
should have a tight board bottom. Not 
more than fifty chicks should be placed in 
one coop; thirty-five would be better. 
As soon as the sexes can be determined 
they should be separated and placed in 
more roomy coops with perches for them 
to roost on. A coop 4x6 feet, three 
feet high in front and two feet in the 
rear, will answer until fall, and accom- 
modate twenty-five to thirty chickens as 
a roosting place. The opening in front 
is covered with wire netting to protect 
them from small animals and to admit 
fresh air. 

‘* As soon as old enough I generally di- 
vide them into three classes: 1, Those 
intended for breeding. 2. Laying stock. 
3. Market poultry. The breeders in 
Class 1 consist of the most likely pullets 
and a sufficient number of cockerels 


good laying winter hens, 
but are somewhat off in 
shape and color. These I feed three 
times a day, and give them as much 
yard room as is practicable. Late 
hatched and inferior shaped pullets, 
scrub cockerels, etc., make up Class 3. 
These are forced to make as rapid 
growth as possible, for there is nothing 
gained in keeping them any longer than 
is necessary to get them in good market 
condition. During the broiler season 
these young roosters can be easily and 
quickly — of at good prices,’ 


= 


May Isa Busy Month 


HE turkey crop brought out this 
month should have good growth: by 
November. Cock birds should weigh from 
ten to twelve pounds each by that time. 
There is a good demand for roasting 
fowls. Early-hatched cockerels, weigh- 
ing four pounds, come under the class of 
soft roasters and bring good prices. 

It will be noticed that the eggs are 
not so large now as they were early in 
winter, and also, in the case of brown 
eggs, the color is lighter. This is due to 
increased production. They will go back 
to normal size and color after molting. 

At this time it is a common occurrence 
to have fowls suffering from loose bow- 
els. Where this is found general in the 
flock, a good treatment is a teaspoonful 
of common baking-soda to a half gallon 
of drinking water. Repeat daily until 
cured. In bad individual cases use three 
heaping teaspoonfuls of bicarbonate of 
soda to one pint of water. Shake well. 
Give a teaspoonful to each afflicted bird. 

May is a good month for hatching, 
especially when hen power is employed. 
No matter how early hatches have been 
made, hens or incubators should be set 
up to the middle of this month, to pro- 
duce breeding stock. With proper care, 
May-hatched birds will be equally as 
good as those hatched last month. 

There is a good mar- 
ket at present for chick- 





chicks are raised I pre- 
fer to use brooders. I 
remove the chicks to 
the brooder when from 
twenty-four to thirty- 
six hours old. Ordi- 
narily there is no harm 
if they are left in the 
incubator until they are 
forty-eight hours old. 
[ try to have the tem- 
perature of the brooder 
at 95° for the first two 
or three days. If the 
flock is quite large and 
the brooder © rather 








ens that will weigh from 
a pound and a quarter 
to two pounds. The 
cream of prices is now 
paid for green ducks. 

Guineas are hiding 
their nests. Be on the 
lookout. Usually they 
lay between the hours of 
ten in the morning and 
two in the afternoon. 

The famous “‘ spring 
chickens’’ must be 
hatched not later than 
this month, and mar- 
keted when they weigh 








small, the temperature aa 
will then quickly run 


two or three pounds. 
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Setting a broody hen is interesting work 


ULTRY thieves have no friends in 
Connecticut. During 1918 the state paid 
out $400 for the apprehension of these culprits. 


Nineteen common hens laid 2,018 eggs 
during 1918, for Mrs. E. E. Shumate, Cleve- 
land, O. 


Foiled— 


By the Yale Protected Closet 


The stealthy, sneaking porch climber 
never enters through the safely locked 
front or back door. 







Six common hens, belonging to Miss Viola 
F. Bremer, New Jersey, laid 646 eggs from 
March 2 to December 31, 1918, 


The drinking vessels for ducks must be 
deep enough so that the fowl can get its head 
under water. If a duck is unable to do that 
the eyes are likely to gum up, the duck be- 
comes listless, loses appetite and dies. 


Those who kill chickens by chopping off 
the head should have a block arranged ex- : 
pressly for that purpose. Along one side of a 
heavy block drive two spikes, far enough apart 
to permit the fowl’s neck to slip between. 
This holds the head in place and enables the 
work to be completed with a single blow. 


Chicks need teeth. When my chicks are 
two or three days old, I gather a shovelful of 
coarse, wet sand and gravel and put it into 
the coops, and scatter a handful of finely j 
cracked corn on the sand. When the chicks 
eat the corn the sand or gravel adheres, and 
these new teeth do the work. I can not recall 
the loss of even one chick from bowel 
trouble. W. W. Wisegarver. 


N through a window he goes and quietly takes his 

pick of jewelry, money, furs and valuables scattered 
around the house. Even while you may be happily 
at dinner, totally unconscious of danger. 





Make one place within your home safe from the bur- 
glar who may get in through a window. Select 


one closet. In it place those articles of value 
you used to leave unguarded in many parts of the house. 


Put a Yale Cylinder Night Latch on that closet door 
and you have a real safe deposit vault—a deadline 
against the porch climber, slinking intruder and the 
pilfering servant. They cannot pick, force or tamper 

i with a Yale Cylinder Night Latch—and they know it. 


Carrying live fowls in a cornucopia of news- 
papers, in the manner of carrying a bouquet, 
is a good idea. The bird is laid down on the 
paper and the legs straightened out on a line 
with the tail; the wings are held in position at 
the sides. The newspaper is then rolled around 
the bird, making a cornucopia, and the lower 
end is twisted, which leaves the upper end 
open. When carrying the bird in this manner, 
the twisted end of the cornucopia is held in 
the hand, allowing the roll to rest on the arm. 
The bird has plenty of air and seemingly is 
content in its peculiar position. 


See your hardware dealer today. Ask him for a Yale 
Cylinder Night Latch. Make sure that the trade- 
mark ‘‘Yale’’ is on it, install it on the closet door selected— 
and you have reduced the danger of loss to a minimum. 








Yale Cylinder Night Latches are made by the makers 

’ of Yale Door Closers, Yale Padlocks, Yale Builders’ 
Hardware, Yale Cabinet Locks, Yale Chain Blocks 
and Yale Bank Locks, 


The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 
9 East 40th Street New York City 


Chicago Office: 77 East Lake Street 
Canadian Yale & Towne Limited, St. Catharines, Ont. 


The age of a fowl can generally be told 
by the size of the spurs, but this rule does not 
always hold good. To some extent the texture 
" of the leg is a guide to age, and so are the 

delicacy and freshness of the skin of the face 
PERSE RETER SEE RRSER SSAC SRE R ROSSER RETR ORL OeSE GPR SLRRA Sea eee and comb. The skin of the body is a better 
test, as it becomes coarser and dryer-looking 


1 1 Quality Reds, Rocks with age. Formerly the wing-feathers were j 
A Modern Shearing Outfit ( bs Ke KS ietor. Kort prepaid. | considered an absolute test between a pullet 











sense hide aN 





° deliver 
In every wool-growing country large num- ees Sb and a hen, even after the long practise of 
bers of Stewart Little Wonders—the two- 'W. F. HILLPOT, Box 15, Frenchtown, N. J. early breeding had made the molting of early 


man outfit—are in use. Shears 200 to 400 = pullets quite common. An Australian anthor- 











7 100, sunsd ign lity Pure Bred. ie a ee = > > —_ 

sheep a day. In this outfit you get CHICKS: ' Cay rekin Dack eggs. Catalog free. | it¥ Says that @ pullet will show rose-colored 
2 St P + Beil Ma. STANDARD POULTRY Koute 2, Nappanee, Ind. | Veins on the surface of the skin, under the : 
ewart Powe earin - so ee | et r - : . . : 
: id e Rhode Island Reds, S. C. Buff Orpingtons, 8. c. | Wings. There will also be long, silky hairs ; 
chines; 2 Stewart wide shears. R, JeBulf Leghorns. Blue Ribbon winners. #3 per | growing there. After a year old these hairs ; 

12 combs (lower knife); 24 cut- | 15, # per 30 or $15 per 100, H. F. Garbisch, Austin, Minn. and the veins disappear, and the skin grows 








eas. | White and veinless. It is more dificult to judge 
the age of water fov/ls than of other poultry. % 


ters (upper knife). Fine Breeds ! Poultry, 1 Turkeys, Ges se, Ducks, Guineas, 
o. Fd Bantams, Dogs, Stock ; 
1 power grinder for sharpening Evgs, reasonatie. Catalog Pree PIONEER FARIA, Telford, Pa. 
combs and cutters. : 
h Li l Ww d li R. C BR. LEGHORNS—kKwlps 242 egg strain. Select eggs 
1 2 h.p. Little onder gasoline $1.25 per 15, $3.50 per 50. S$. W. Hensel, Basil, O. 
engine, high tension magneto. Whit ite Wy andott 200 Egg Strain. MICHAEL K. BOYER, 
Engine may be used for other work after shear- e Wy CS. Bellevue Avenue, Hammonton, N. J. | 


ing. Price of complete outfit as described above, 300 t The Whit Poult 
$163.20. If not convenient to remit in full, send English Leghorns Ferm ccm. New York.” 


10% with order and pay balance on arrival. Return 


























ABY CHICKS. Five Varieties. Catalog and Price List Free. 
foe cap ceten. japon any A peed pd a ggg 20th Century Hatchery, New Washington, O. Box 19. 
Dept. C-148, 12th St, & Central Ave., Chicago, Ill. ORPINGTON EGGS. Cooks, Kellerstrass Strains, $10, 100; 





$4, 30; $2, 15. 0. LC. Pigs, $12. R. Ruebush, Sciota, IL 


Mackett’s GAPE CURE Baby Chicks * thoronghbred varieties. Catalog free. 


R it raising a pl ré, Chicks inhale the st. Mammoth Hatchery, Bex 32, Glen Eliya, il. 
Wine rood trea’ at once. Your money s, TANT RB: Turkey FE 4 10 Red and B, P. R. 
ie. packaye postpaid, Address, HAC KETTs Eggs, $3 per i! 3 ‘Shegpehire Shee p. HJ.  Venbyke, Gettysburg, Pa, 
GAPE CURE COMPANY, Hillsboro, Md. Dept. Lb. 


The folding device shown is useful in corral- 

ing young chicks when wishing to drive them 

into their brooder or coop at night, or when a 

storm is approaching. It is made of one-inch 

spare ee. | T ieee peneee ee 

+ } WINNERS AND LAYERS | each 24 x inchés; and covered with one- 
| REDS & ROCKS 


























60 BREEDS (Chickénw, ‘Ducks; Geese, Turkeys, “Did, LAMBIERT. Jn. Apponaiig. R. 1, | inch wire netting. ~Fhe framés are’ fastened 
Guiness ‘Bantams, Belgian Hares, 


<< . tegether with +heavy leather straps, making ; 
~ will Dogs, Stock and Large Mus. © SHOMPSON’S.“RINGLE T Most beriutiful Barred t ¢ 3 , 
Write for yours car a cy Catalog _ TF bs. 100 eves, $s. Giese. . B. Souder, Souderton, Pa. it possible to fold them. clos ely together. 2 





















Ducks for Market Profits 


OLLARS and cents very properly 

enter into our regard for the poultry 
we keep. Mammoth White Pekin Ducks, 
in solemn single file behind a waddling 
drake, or methodically foraging in shady 
orchard, are handsome fowl, but trebly 
so to the enterprising farm wife whose} 
duck profits easily surpass those from 
her chickens. 

Success with ducks is greatest when 
they are managed for some specialty. 
a with a big incubator, a pure-bred 

vigorous flock laying fertile eggs is the 
foundation of a hie ly gainful trade in 
day-old ducklings. Twenty-five cents 
apiece is a standard price in many local- 
ities. The farmer buys these twenty-five- 
cent ducklings, feeds them bountiful'y 
on the right ration and sells them for 
market at three months, weighing from 
five to six pounds. The farmer thus ex- 
ploits another profitable duck specialty. 

One successful duck keeper states that 
in 1917 it cost her an average of fifty 
cents each to raise 300 ducklings to 
market age. Valuing the day-old at 
twenty-five cents, the total production 
cost calculated by this woman was sev- 
enty-five cents. In 1918 the cost went 
to eighty-five cents. During this period 
she sold the finished ducks alive at an 
average of $1.25; dressed but not drawn 
at an average of $1.50. This is certainly 
an excellent profit. In the care of the 
market birds only a few weeks were 
spent. She had a good market for 
the ducks, which were Mammoth White 
Pekins. 

As she also hatches incubator duck- 
lings for the farm trade, she keeps a 
flock of breeders the year round. They 
average 100 eggs apiece. The eggs are 
large and white, with no greenish tint, 
such as is found in some strains. She 








markets these eggs, except during the | 


breeding season, to consumers at good 
orices. She does not encourage Saak 
‘ceeping for eggs alone, for she finds 
laying ducks are big eaters. 

Manure ‘is an important by-product. 
This woman believes it is worth as much 
pound for pound as war-time fertilizers 
selling at $2 a hundred pounds. During 
the three-month raising period, 100 
ducks on her farm make an amount of 
manure, bedding included, equal to the 
food they eat. She uses meadow-hay 
for bedding, because it happens to be 
available at low cost, and spreads on a 


thin layer at a time, keeping the floor | 


as fresh as possible. In winter she beds 


her ducks every night so that the frozen | 


droppings will not be cold to their feet. 

This duck keeper lives on a main high- 
way, and sells many ducks to auto par- 
ties. Such a location is a valuable asset 
to any producer who desires to sell direct 
at a better profit. 

The Weber Brothers, in Farm Jour- 
nal’s book ‘‘ Duck Dollars,’’ claim a 
net profit of fifty cents on each duck- 
ling marketed. They made that profit 
when grain was low; when grain is 
high as it is now, 
they get more for 
their ducklings, 
so the average net 
profit of fifty cents 
a duckling has re- 
mained the same. 
The Webers, no 
doubt, could make 
more money sell- 
ing direct to buy- 
ers, as the best 
eggs, fowls, but- 
ter, etc., are sold, 





“Impertinent youn 
thing! Whenever to avoid further 
speak to him about details. Their mar- 
his health, he calls ket is either New 


York or Boston. 


me a quack doctor” 





The Motorless 
Motor Truck 


Thousands 
in Use 


DIVISION No.1 
Light four-wheeled 
Trailmobiles for use 
with passenger cars 
or light trucks: 1,250 
be. 1,500 Ibs., 2,000 


I 


deal of time and 


to keep in repair. 
DIVISION No. 2 P P 
moore duty four- 
wheel Trailmobiles, 
for use with trucks: 


6,000 Ibs., 10,00 tee. 


Bodies for every 
business 


501-521 E. Fifth St, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 











Contractors to the U.S, Gov’t 








railmobile 


Saves Time, Labor and Money 


N hauling potatoes, lime feed and fertilizer be- 
hind a light touring car or a two-ton truck the 
Trailmobile operated for three years by Theo- 

dore B. Lewis of Freehold, N. J. has saved a great 


The average load on the Trailmobile is one ton. 
creases the capacity of the truck by half; does not reduce 
the speed; costs almost nothing to run and nothing at all 
The driver’s time is saved; 
of men required cut down. 


The Traiimobile is built like 


tote: 400 Ys. 0 at truck speeds. It 
Ibs., 10,000 Ibs., Re. tracks perfectly and 
versible sail ial 
doesn’t sidesway. 
DIVISION No. 3 
Trailmobile & e mi- Write for booklet “Economy In Hauling” 
Trailers: 0 Ibs., 


The Trailmobile Co. 













money. 






It in- 







the number 






a truck to carry truck loads 













Good roads are preserved by reducing the 
load thatis carried on each wheel 















or narrow tires. ‘ 
running gear. 


FARM WAGONS 


High or low wheels—steel or wood — wide 


Wagon parts of all kinds. 
J today for free catalog illustrated in colors. 


ELECTRIC WHEEL CO., 








Steel or wood wheels to fit any 
Write 


12 Elm Street, Quincy, lL 








Prevent Dead Chicks 
In The Shell 


You can prevent it. Right methods as 
outlined in a new 16-page bulletin, issued 
by Professor T. E. Quisenberry, Box 2810, 
Leavenworth, Kansas, tells you how to 
avoid this great loss. Also how to suc- 
cessfully raise baby chicks and what to 
feed them. This bulletin will be sent to 
our readers who ask for it. Suggest you 
write today before supply of bulletins 
are all gone. 


Fine for Little Chicks 


“Please send me your White Diarrhea Remedy. I 














| used it last year and itis fine. Mrs. C. D. McMurray, 


Ansonville, Pa.’’"—If you want the same kind 
of success, write for free Poultry Book to 


| P. J. Kelly, 59 N. 2nd St., Minneapolis, Minn. 


- CHICK 


but they are satis- | 
fied to sell to mar- | 
ketmen and wish 





HAMPTON'S BLACK LEGHORNS 
Day Old Chicks and ular before rder 
ai tells why the vont is the gros test laget and most 


Perth. Write today. A. E. Hampton, Box J, Pittstown, N. J. 
Cash Paid SoS price, list, Die a 4 


ti 
of kinds wanted for collections. ae at once:for 
prospectus. SINCLAIR, D-16, Ocean Park, Catt. 
Leghorns, Rocks and Reds, § 8 ets. and up. 
Prog Ww! guaranteed, Circular free, 
_LAUVER, McAlisterville, Pa. 














Buff ere Barred Rocks. Safe delivery. Cir. 
free. Jacob Neimond, Box 1, He blisterville, Pa. 





America’s Best Egg Strain. Erg Contest winners. 


R. l. REDS Catalog free. J. C. Funk,White Haven, Pa. 


Re. 13, $1. 30, $2. Thor. Rks., Wyan., Reds, Hamb., 
‘AW. Legs. 13 var. 36th year. Cata. 8. K. Mohr, Coopersburg, Pa. 
HOMPSON’S Ringlet Barred Rock Eggs. $3. Felch Lt. Brah. 
Eggs, $2. Lackawanna Poaltry } Farm, North Water Gap, Pa. 


lorry Single Comb Rhode Island Reds at yr » ® 
setting of 15 eggs. Emma Griesenaver, O'Fallon, M 
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EE KEEPIN 


vr" You like honey--everyone does 

; --kiddies and grown-ups. Keep 

one hive or more in your back 

yard, garden or orchard. We'll 
tal you how by 


THE ROOT WAY 


Our 50 years of bee- keeping 
experience at your service. 
Little expense to start. Bees hunt 
their own food, Lots of fun and pro- 
fitand easily kept and cared for. Write 
for free book. Contains fascinating in- 
formation about bees and beekeeping. 


THE A, I. ROOT CO., 
152MainSt. § Medina, O. 
























Full gauge wires; full weight; full length 
rolls. Superior quality galvanizing, proof 
against 
| | Special Book Sent Free. Dealers Everywhere. 
AMERICAN STEEL AND WIRE CO. 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 





dest weather conditions. 
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Barred Rocks, R. |. Reds 
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NDOTTES, REDS, 
LEGHORNS. PEKIN & RUNNER 
Ff. A. Tiffany, R 3, Phoenixville 
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, INDIAN 


_ Let One a eo 
| YouAnother 
ey 


UY an Indiana Silothis year. It will more than 
pay for itself, and buy another for you next 
year. The two will earn every year the price 

of several acres of prime farm land—even at pres- 
ent high prices. 

The IndianaSilo is the corner-stone on which many 
ambitious farmers have founded their fortunes. 

It pays better than most silos because it makes better 
silage, allows less waste, stays in better condition, lasts 


longer. That is why 60,000 are in use—many more than any 
other make. Ask Indiana Silo owners. 
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Write for our easy payment 
plan and descriptive booklet. 


NDA 


TRACTOR 


The Worlds Tractor” 


HIS tractor was built to fit the needs of bi all- round farmer—made 
by men who have been farmers themselves. One man runs it and does 
two men’s work. Replaces horses at all kinds of farm work on any size 
farm. Weighs no more than one large horse. That’s why it really replaces 
horses, and really saves money for the farmer. It’s a tractor that will plow, 
‘harrow, drag, drill, cultivate, mow and pull a binder. Gives you all the 
power you want but wastes none. Uses the horse implements you already 
have without expensive hitches. Farmers are selling horses to buy this 


tractor. 
Write for the folder that tells 
what it can do on your farm. 


THE INDIANA SILO COMPANY 


834 Union Building . . . Anderson, Ind. 834 Indiana Building . . Des Moines, Ia. 
834 Silo Building . . . Kansas City, Mo. 834 Live Stock Ex. Bldg., Ft. Worth, Tex. 
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"eater pro/—ae Roofing Products 74 


For lasting service and fire protection use metal ¥ 
roofing—adapted to rural and city properties. 


APOLLO-KrYsTONE Galvanized Sheets are carefully manufac- 
tured and highest in quality. Unequaled for Eoofing. iding, Cul- 
yerts, Silos, and genera! sheet metal work. Sold by leading dealers. ~* 
For fine residences and public buildings KEYSTONE COPPER STEEL 

fing Tin Plates are unexce)led. k for the Keystone added 
below regular brands. Send for our “‘Better Buildings’’ booklet. Me 


re mem SHEET AND TIN PLATE ee RP a Pittsburgh, Pa. & 































Pigeons respond quickly to kindness. 
Here they are won by cracked corn 


IGEONS must not be kept in a coop 

or building that is either too large or 
too small for the flock. If too large the 
birds will waste time flying about from 
one nest to another, consuming months 
before deciding where to settle down. A 
coop eight feet long, eight feet wide and 
eight feet high can contain about eighty 
nest boxes, and will accommodate from 
thirty to forty pairs of birds, with two 
nests for each pair. This is important, 
for while the young are being raised in 


| the one nest, the hen starts laying in 
| the other. 





| fore I could get the new lot. 


One of my friends had a flock of 
twenty pairs of Homers shipped to him, 
which he placed in a large barn about 
twelve feet wide and sixteen feet high 
with more than 100 nest boxes. After 
keeping the birds for more than four 
months he complained that they had not 
settled down to work. I felt sure that 
his birds had too much space and I sug- 
gested thathe letmetry them. I placed 
them in a coop about six feet wide b 
eight feet long and six feet high, wit 
about forty nest boxes init. Ninedays 
after receiving them the first pair had 
an egg, and within a week afterward 
every pair had eggs in its nest. 

I also discovered that when flocks are 
permitted to become crowded so that 
there is not a pair of nests for each pair 
of birds, their work is very unsatisfac- 
tory. The birds would fight for nests, 
destroy eggs and kill squabs. When in 
such cases I removed the surplus birds 


| to another pen they worked very well. 


Pigeons Need Salt 


While pigeons need salt, too much is as 
bad as none at all. If the birds have 
rock salt handy at all times, they will 
not take too much of it. But if allowed 
to go without it for a few weeks they 
are liable to eat too much when it is 
placed before them again. 

Some time ago my sup! ly of salt gave 
out, and it was two or three weeks be- 
When the 


| new supply was placed in the coops the 


birds, especially the cocks, fought each 
other like a lot of drunken men, beating 


| each other with their wings and pecking 


with their bills. The small crystals of 
salt which broke off the lump were 
eagerly devoured. When I had occasion 
to return to the coops about an hour 
later, four of the cocks were found lying 
dead on the floor and two dying. The 
large amount of salt consumed made the 
rest of the birds so thirsty that they 
fought each other to get near the drink- 
ing fountain, and it was necessary to 
fill the fountain (which holds more than 
a gallon of water) four times before 


| they wen drinking. 


Since this experience I made it my 


| business to have salt before them at all 
_ times so they will not become ravenous 


for it when a new lump is placed in the 
coop. I have had no further trouble due 
to their eating too much salt. 

Mrs. R. E. Scales. 
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Stopping the Shipment in Time | 


By M. L. HAYWARD 


“That certainly saved me $200” 
UST the other evening John Jones, 


my right-hand-neighbor, came in with 


a very long and rueful face. 

‘* Yesterday I shipped $200 worth of 
butter to Black, the produce dealer to 
whom I’ve been selling my stuff for the 
last four years,’’ he explained, ‘‘and I 
just got a telephone message that Black 
is totally busted—a hopeless bankrupt.’’ 

‘*Where is your butter now?’’ I asked. 

‘*T€ must be within forty or fifty miles 
of its destination,’’ Jones admitted. 


I reached for a telegraph blank, scrib- | 


bled a message to the railway company 
at the point of destination ordering 
them to hold up the shipment on the 
ground of Black’s insolvency, and hand- 
ed it to Jones. 

‘*Telephone that to the telegraph 
office, and ask them to get it away im- 
mediately,’’ I suggested, ‘‘and you’ll 
have no trouble,’’ 

‘* What does that mean?’’ demanded 
Jones. 

“* 36 simply means that you are order- 
ing the railway company to stop the 
shipment, and ho fe 


ld it for you, I ex- 


plained. ‘‘ You can have it sent back to | 
you or handed over to some other dealer. | 
{n other words, you are simply exercis- | 


ing your undoubted right of ‘stoppage 
in transit.’ ”’ 

‘*What does ‘stoppage in transit’ 
mean !’’ queried Jones. 

I dug up my old Yale law school lec- 
tures on ‘‘Sales’’: 

‘* *Stoppage in transit’ ’’ I read, ‘‘ ‘is 
a right which arises solely upon the in- 
solveney of the buyer, and is based on 


the plain reason of justice and equity, | 


that one man’s goods shall not be applied 
to the payment of another man’s debt. 
(f, therefore, after the seller has deliv- 
ered the goods out of his possession and 
put them in the hands of a common 
carrier for delivery to the buyer, he dis- 
covers that the buyer is insolvent, he 


may retake the goods, if he can, while ~ 


still in the possession of the carrier, and 
before they reach the buyer’s possession, 
and thus avoid having his property ap- 


plied to paying debts due by the buyer 


to other people. 

** «Therefore, if A sells goods to B, and 
delivers the goods to a railway or. other 
common carrier to be shipped and deliv- 
ered to B, and A discovers that B is in- 
solvent, he may thereupon stop. the 
goods and have them returned to him as 


the goods are still in the possession or | 


oor | 


under control of the railway company. 


I hardly finished reading before Jones — 


telephoned to the telegraph office. 


‘*That certainly saved me $200,’ he | 


said, ‘‘I’ve got two boys and I’m goin, 
to send one to the State Agricultura 
College and the other to the Law School 
that you went to. Then one can run the 
farm and the other can sit on the front 
porch and hand out legal advice.”’ 
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MAY, 1919 












































Ways Cow Like 
a Gallon of Paint? 


A $200 cow will eat no more than a $100 
cow, but will give more pounds of milk. 


Though paint made of Dutch Boy White- 
Lead and linseed oil may cost a little more per 
gallon, it will cover more surface, protect it 
better, last longer and require no more labor. 
to spread than will an inferior paint. ~~ 

Good paint is true economy just as surely 
as agood cow. Dutch Boy White-Lead lowers 
the cost of keeping properly. painted. 
‘Dutch Boy White-Lead can be tinted any 
color. : ig . 

Write our nearest : office for “Handy 
Book on Painting.”’ 

NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


New York Chicago Boston Buffalo Cincinnati Cleveland St. Louis San Francisce 


JOHN T, LEWIS & BROS. CO., Philadelphia 
NATIONAL LEAD & OIL CO., Pittsburgh A 
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Dutch Boy Products 
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Taking the 
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Backache Out of Gardening 





. ACKACHE is just 
like weeds—there is 
a certain amount In 


every man’s garden. The 
successful gardener is the 
one who can take it out. 
There is very little backache 
left in my garden.”’ 

That is what Tom Collins 
told me a few days ago. 
Tom has the nicest garden 
in our neighborhood. His 
wife does not take care of 
it, either. It is about as 
hard to find a weed in Tom’s 
garden as it was for Di- 
ogenes of old to find an 
honest man. And backache 
is just as scarce as weeds in 
Tom’s garden. How does 
he take the backache out? 
With Tom’s help I’ll tell 
you: 








taken them most of the 
summer to get started to 
growing, and they stand a 
mighty good chance of dying 
in the meantime. 

‘* This is the way I set out 
grape-vines.”’ He dug the 
hole wider and spread out 
thé roots so no two of them 
were touching each other in 
the hole. He then raked 
the fine, moist soil into the 
hole and packed it closely 
around the roots. The last 
layer of dirt was not packed, 
but left loose, to retain the 
moisture below. 

Thompson watched his 
neighbor until he finished 
setting the vine, and then 
pulled all of the newly-set 
ones from the ground. He 
re-set them after the man- 








‘*In the first place,’’ says 
Tom, ‘‘I have my garden 
located and arranged so that 
I can plow it and partly prepare the 
soil with a team instead of a spading- 
fork. The garden is longer than it is 
wide, so that there is not very much 
turning to do. Only the corners are 
spaded out. In preparing a seed-bed I 
use a disk harrow, and hand rakes are 
used only for the finishing touches. 

‘*The marking and planting are done 
with a small drill that I push. ahead of 
me. It opens the furrow, drops the seeds 
any depth I wish, covers them with fresh 
soil, compacts the surface and marks out 
the next row--all at one time. When it 
comes time to cultivate the plants I take 
the drill attachment off and put on other 
attachments—plows, hoes, rakes, culti- 
vator teeth, guards or whatever I need— 
and do my cultivating without stooping 
ever. Stooping is what puts the back- 
ache in gardening. 

‘*For side dressing plants with fer- 
tilizer I use the same implement with 
other attachments. At harvesting time 
[use the same implement with still other 
attachments. For $15 or so I can take 
the backache out of those jobs. Hoeing, 
thinning and weeding between the hills 
have to be done by hand. The use 

















Cultivating beans with wheel-hoe 


Wheel-hoe with attachment for loosening radishes 


of dibbles, troughs and weeders takes 
much of the backache out of those 
jobs.”’ 

One job that puts a great deal of back- 
ache in gardening, and often heartaches 
as well, is fighting dry weather. Tom has 
routed both from his garden by putting 
in an overhead irrigating system. He 
figures that it pays him well on his gar- 
den, and his garden is not much larger 
than the average. Even the man with a 
small garden can afford one of these sys- 
tems now, if he has water to use for his 
garden. 

The gasoline engine that pumps the 
water for Tom’s stock also fills a large 
cistern which furnishes water for the 
garden. Two linesof pipe running length- 
wise through his garden, which is 100 
feet wide and a little more than twice 
as long. Each line of pipe waters a strip 
of garden fifty feet wide. A gate-valve 
controls the water in each pipe-line. 
Three-fourth-inch pipe is used. There 
is a turning union at the end of each 
pipe-line so that the water can be thrown 
both ways on the garden. The watering 
is done in late afternoon or evening. 
When new plants are transplanted in 
the spring they are given a good soaking 
in the evening. GC. Tas 


- 


Cucumbers 


WO to five hills of cucumbers usually 

will produce enough for the ordinary 
family. Cucumbers require considerable 
space, and for that reason they may not 
fit into the scheme of small gardens. It 
is possible, however, to plant the eucum- 
bers along a fence or near a building and 
train the vines on a support of wire or 


strings so that they will not encumber * 


the ground or occupy the space required 
by other crops. In making the hills or 
the row in which the seeds are planted, 
a small amount of well-decayed manure 
should be mixed with the soil. 


~<~— 


How To Set Grape-Vines 


Y friend Thompson was setting out 
some fine grape-vines when his 
neighbor came along, watched his ac- 
tions for a few minutes, then calmly 
pulled a newly-set. vine up,roots and all. 
**Why did you do that?’’ Thompson 
asked, indignantly. 

‘*That isn’t the way to set out grape- 
vines,’’ his neighbor replied. ‘‘ You aa 
the holes deep enough, but you didn’t 
get them wide enough. The roots of 
the vines were ‘too close together—all 
crowded and piled up. It would. have 


_ner in whieh his neighbor 
had set the first vine. That 
is the correct method. 
The writer never lost a single vine last 
season, set as above directed. 

Towa. M. Coverdell. 


My Strawberry Bed 


OR several years | meant to plant 

strawberries, but I was told that they 
needed much cultivation and that the 
bed would have to be renewed every two 
or three years. Finally 1 ordered 100 
plants, and they were delivered during 
the first week in May. I hired a man 
to set out the plants. He made the hole 
for each plant by pushing the spade down 
several inches, and then pushing first to 
one side and then the other. The plants 
were slipped into the holes and the holes 
pressed together with thumb and finger 
at top. This allowed the roots to spread 
out. All blooms were pulled off the first 
year. After that year, when plants fin- 
ished bearing, I cut away all runners 
spreading across rows and loosened the 
soil about plants. For five years this 
bed supplied a family of four with an 
abundance of berries. 

Kentucky. 





P. R. B. 
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Rut Riding, and the 
Goodrich Sidewall 


ETWEEN your farm and town is at least 

one stretch where you either drive in the 
groove of wagon tracks—or ride the bumps be- 
side them. Without arguing which you do—or 
which is better for your tires—it is enough to say 
the ruts grow deeper day by day— 


And their sides of sand and gravel bits grind 
busily away at the sidewalls of tires as they roll 
along in the trough of it. 


Turn now to Goodrich Tires, and see how the 
interlocking safety bars of Goodrich’s thick, 
practical safety tread spread beyond the ball of 
the tire to the sides of it. And examine how 
the extra wide tread carries on up the sides be- 
neath the side strips, and fortifies the inside of 


the tire with an extra shield of tough tread rubber. 


That’s the Goodrich answer to rut riding. It is 
one reason why Goodrich Tires meet the de- 
mands of farm service as if they were designed 
expressly for it. 


For a Ford Car, Goodrich’s “‘Three Seventy- 
five” Tire—a bigger, heftier Ford size tire, 
makes a super-Ford out of your car. 


For a high power car, Goodrich Silvertown Cord 
Tires deliver a special high power service.’ 
Remember that whether you need pneumatic 
tires or truck tires, a farm on a Goodrich basis 
is saving money on its tires. 


Buy Goodrich Tires from a Dealer 
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Some Pests That Pester 
| Your Garden 
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HE Government desires the farmers of this country 
to produce a Billion Bushels of Wheat in 1919. With 
such a crop the use of the Grain-Saving Wind Stacker 
will save 10,000,000 bushels that would otherwise be lost 
—a cash gain to farmers of $22,000,000. 


of Wheat <«*< * * yy 


ey wee head the list. The bug 
books list more than twenty kinds of : 
cutworms. Fig. 1 shows the kind that 
is most common in the garden. The moth 
| at the right is the adult insect; from its 
eggs the cutworms are hatched. 
How to control cutworms: If you have 


* * | 
Grain-Saving Stacker ||| ssrpesspppe:cotstseroand 





‘ ook Push the paper down an inch into the 
Write T to Any of These for Get your share by insisting that the . a 
Grain-Saving Stocker inf nation machine which threshes your grain soil. Or, — the tee out Fas tn 
LIST OF MANUFACTURERS is equipped with the Grain-Saving cans, set them over the plants and press 
United States Stacker. them into the soil an inch or so. Where 


N Aultman & Taylor Mach. mg Mansfield, O. 
A Cor y, Poo inoi me : " 
A. D. Baker Company, Swanton, Ohio This improved stacker returns to the 
Bee ae ing Compe ’N Y. «= Separator the grain blown to the stack 


Ruffalo Pitts Company, Buffalo, New York : 3: s. I best remedy is to use poisoned bait. On 
uffalo tts Company, an , c =) ¢ , . on 7 
corey) tag beg ay Bam lg in the ordinary process. It saves more 


: , age 9 you can learn how to : 
J. 1. Case Threshing Mach. Co., Racine, Wis. than enough to pay the threshing bill. pag y ) 
! 


cutworms are very troublesome and 
there are many plants to protect, the 


Ciark Machine Co., St. Johnsville, N. Y. make it. Scatter the bait 
Lilis-Keystone Agricultural Works, Potts- Get the facts from any one of the makers of around the plants. Since the = 
‘4 —. eee North America’s standard thresh- pen lly hide bef 

‘armers In € ; ing machines. Many of these are worms usually hide before 


Farmers Independent Thresher Co., Spring- . a 
field, Illinois also familiar to you as makers they die, dead ones will sel- 















A. B. F har Co., York, Pennsylvania : 
Frick Company, Waynesboro, Pennsylvania f the leading tractors and farm dom be seen. 
Harrison Machine Works, Belleville, Illinois 


implements. 


Control of plant-lice: Plant- 
lice can not be poisoned, for 
they suck their food from 
beneath the surface of the 
plant tissue. The way to 
make them hump their backs 
is to spray them with kero- 
sene emulsion. To make the 
emulsion dissolve one - half ' 
pound of soap in one gal- 
lon of hot water. Remove 
from the fire and while 

| hot add two gallons of 
kerosene. Churn the mix- 
ture until it is creamy. 
Dilute with twelve parts 
of water. Fig. 2 is a 
plant-louse enlarged sev- 
eral times. 

Striped cucumber - bee - 
tle: This small yellow 
black-striped beetle is 
one of the most serious Fig. 4 
enemies of cucumbers, , 
squashes and melons. Fig. 3 shows one 
of the beetles enlarged several times. 

To get under their tough shells and kill 
them is almost impossible. The beetles 
refuse to eat poisons. Cheesecloth and 
mosquito netting are often used to pro- 
tect the plants. Sometimes a shallow 
box is used; the bottom is taken out, 
netting or screen is tacked over the top 
and the covered frame is placed over the 
| : plants. Others sprinkle flour or finely- 
Xo Wail} WY powdered air-slaked lime over the plants 

XS - to keep the beetles away. .Tobacco dust 
is also used successfully. 

Colorado potato-beetle: That is its Sun- 
day name; all through the week it is 
called ‘‘ potato-bug.’’ Fig. 4 shows the 
adult beetle at the top. The larve which : 

[Continued on page 53] 


j Huber Mfg. Co., Marion, Ohio 

Keck-Gonnerman Company, Mt. Vernon, Ind. 

linnecpolis Threshing Machine Co., Hop- 

ins, Minn. 

Port Huron Engine & Thresher Co., Port 
Huron, Michigan 

The Russell & Company, Massillon; Ohio 

Russell Wind Stacker Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Sowyer-Massey Co., Ltd., (U. 8. Agency), 
Moline, Ilinois 

Swayne, Robinson & Co., Richmond, Ind. 

The Westinghouse Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 


Canada 

Robt. Bell Engine & Thresher Co., Ltd., Seaforth, 
Ont. 

Dominion Thresher Co., Ltd., New Hamburg, Ont. 
Ernst Bros Co., Ltd., Mt. Forest, Ontario 
John Goodison Thresher Co., Ltd., Sarnia, Ontario 
liergott Bros., Ltd., Mildmay, Ontario 
MacDonald Thresher Co., Ltd., Stratford, Ont. 
Sawyer-Massey Company, Ltd., Hamilton, Ont. 
Stewart Sheaf Loader Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, Man. 
Sussex Mfg Co., Ltd., Sussex, New Brunswick 
Waterloo Mfg. Company, Lid., Waterloo, Ontario 
R Watt Machine Works, Ltd., Ridgetown, Ont. 4 c 
George White & Sons Co., Ltd., London, Ontario View looking: into hopper showing 


The Grain-Saving Device Originated With The grain trap near stacker fan; also auger ; 
indiana Manufacturing Company, indianapolis, running from beneath ie for return- = 
ind., Who Also Originated the Wind Stacker ny tnstenved evsen to seperate et 
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Western Canadafor 
years has helpedto feed 
~ the world—the same responsi- 
bility of production still rests upon her. 
While high prices for Grain, Cattle and Sheep 
are sure to remain, price of land is much below its value. 


Land capable of yielding 20 to 45 bush- 
els of wheat to the acre can be had on 
easy terms at from $15 to $30 per 
acre—good grazing land at much less. 
Many farms paid for from a singte year’scrop. Raising cattle, sheep 
and Lon bri equal success. The Government encourages farming 
and stock g. <tailway and Land Co.’s offer unusual inducements 
to Home Seekers. Farms may be stocked by loans at moderate 
interest. Western Canada offers low taxation, good markets and 
shipping; free schools, churches and healthful climate. 

For particulars as to reduced railway rates, location of land, illustrated 
literature, etc., apply to Supt. of Immigration, Ottawa, Canada, or 


a BA IN, 200 No, 2nd St., Harrisburg, te 

: 301 E. Ge &t..s m4 
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“Farm Lands\- 
< at a 
Low Prices 
» 112 W. Adams St. 


G4 8 jicago, Ill. 
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Canadian Government Agents. 
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Sprayed Trees Returned 
$15.23 Each 


By E. P. WALLS 


OES it pay the man who has. only. a 

few fruit, trees to .give them proper 
care and attention? Perhaps the results 
of a demonstration of this kind carried 
on under the direction of the County 
Agent in Talbot county, Md., will an- 
swer the question better than it could 
be answered by lengthy discussions. 

A man had three peach trees, each 
of a different variety. One was Belle 
of Georgia, one Elberta and the third 
Old Mixon. Until last year no fruit had 
been obtained from these trees, due to 
eurculio and to a bad infestation of 
brown rot. 

Last year the trees were sprayed. 
They were not given the dormant spray, 
as the demonstration was not started 
until after the buds had opened. Three 
sprayings were tenes as follows: May 2, 
self-boiled lime-sulphur 8-8-50, plus one 
and one-half mans of dust arsenate of 
lead; May 17, same mixture; July. 2, 
3ame mixture, except that arsenate of 
lead was omitted. 

The following is a statement of yield 
and expenditures and receipts : 


Belle of Georgia tree, 7 —_ s, @ $1.25 Ke 8.75 
Elberta tree, 12 bask’s, @ $2.00. 24.00 
Old Mixon tree, 10 bask’ s, @ $1. 50. . 15.00 
Total & 
Cost of spraying material and labor. 2.06 
Net returns $45.69 


This man sold some fruit from each 
tree and kept the remainder for home 
use. In figuring the price per basket 
the figures have been taken from those 
sold in each case. An accurate account 
of material and labor was kept. 

This demonstration shows what can 
be realized from a few trees with proper 
attention. These figures may help some 
people to decide whether their fruit trees 
are going to be just trees or real pro- 
ducers this year. 


—__—~<— 


Timely Garden Notes 


It’s a joy to work the garden 
Where the early taters grow, 

And to see the weeds a-falling 
At the stroke of Mr. Hoe. 

it’s a joy to see the tater-bug 
A-falling on his hump, 

As you swat him with some liquid 
From @ patent sprayer pump. 


Cucumbers require warm, rich soil and plenty 
of moisture. Keep them growing rapidly from 
seed to harvest. 


Mary says that the best thing she knows of 
to keep the hoes and cultivators polished this 
summer is use. 


Tomato plants tied to stakes and kept trim- 
med will preduce nicer-shaped and larger 
tomatoes, though not quite so many of them. 


Tall spindling tomato or cabbage plants can 
be laid in a trench and the tops turned up so 
that they will be three or four inches above 
the surface of the ground. The trenched plants 
will form new roots along the stem. 


Never leave vegetable plants too thick in 
arow. Too many beets, carrots or radishes to 
the foot in the row are just as bad as weeds. 
Get the maximum results from your ground 
by thinning and good care. 


May is the month to plant cucumbers, mel- 
ons, pumpkins, squashes, sweet corn and okra. 
Tomato, peppers and eggplants can be set out 
in the ground just as.soon as danger from 
frost isover. Sweet potatoes can be planted 
the last of the month. 


Spinach is a difficult crop to grow ante 
summer. In July and August it goes to se 

very rapidly. eners who like this leaf 
crop may grow Swiss chard, a leaf. beet, in its 
place. Chard should be handled in the same 
way as beets except that it will require more 
room. The young plants can be pulled and 
used as greens on the table when it becomes 
hecessary to thin the rows. At least fifteen 
inches should be allowed between plants. The 
midribs can be eooked like asparagus. 
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“The Tractor 
is subjected to ea- 
cessively heavy shocks 
and strain — requiring a 
special type of Spark Plug.” 
—A.R. Mosier. 
This is the Spark Plug for the 
Tractor ! 


The finest of materials —com- 
bined with practical pty ee %+ 
mechanical experience and tech- 
nical skill, insure its quality. The 
sturdy design, massivé construc- 
tion, finished workmanship and 
Unbreakable _ Mica Insulation 


insure its service. 


| ZR 
VESUVIUS 
ML 7:Vou ke): 


As strong and powerful as it 
looks !. Be sure to buy “Vesuvius 
Tractor.” 


“The Quality Plug” 
» $2.00 each, atdealers, or write us. 
(In Canada $2.50.) 


Also secures better service when 
used in trucks and high-powered 
automobiles. 


FREE—*Mosler on Spark Plugs” tells the 
a lug for all Tractors, Trucks and Cars, 
d for this authoritative booklet. Address 


A. R. MOSLER & CO., New York, N. Y. 


Also mfrs. of Mosler Vesuvius Plug (Vitite) 
$1.00, Spitfire (platinum point) 
Plug $2.50, — (Ford) 


Plug 75e. 


eet aoe .-—Auto. Sundries 
o., 18 Bway, New York 















+ Planet Jr. tools effect 








a triple saving 


They are designed so practically and built so scientifically 
that every forward motion saves. time, decreases labor, and 
yields a bigger return on your crop-money. Planet Jr. tools 
are the result of over forty-five years of actual farming and 
manufacturing experience, and are fully guaranteed. 


No. 72 Planet Jr. 2-row, 2-horse Pivot-wheel Cultivator 
saves a man, @ team, and a cultivator every day it is 
used. Cultivates two rows of corn, potatoes, rote f 
etc., at one passage, even if rows are crooked or of ir- 
regular width. Incheck-rows and listed corn it 
also beats any other tool. Has spring lift and 7m, 
plant shields.. Can be equipped with spring- Yj 
trip standards, apeee, sweeps, hoe steels and @ ame 
ro vels, Our specially hardened — = 


a. 
steels ad per cent to wear. Re g) Ee §/ oe 
No. 17 Planet Jr. is Hy: e hest type /iis Te — a f y 
- of single-wheel hoe made. A han ¢-machiae f 
Box 1107J 


whose light durable construction en- _ go> . 
Atay a 
New 72-page Pica ~~ a0 


ables a man,:-woman or boy to do the 
eultivation in a garden in the easiest, 

Illustrates Planet Jrs. in action and describes over 55 tools, 
Ancluding Seeders, Wheel-Hoes, Horse-Hoes, 
- Pivot-Wheel 


Le 





quickest and best way. 


S. L. ALLEN & CO. Inc. Inc. ? 
















































































































THE FARM JOURNAL 


Headquarters for Farmers at Washington 
By JOHN A. McSPARRAN, Master of Pennsylvania Grange 


Farm Organizations voted to have 

an office building at Washington— 
a headquarters for farmers. A building 
committee was appointed. A. A. Elmore, 
of the state of Washington, who is chair- 
man of the committee, is now campaign- 
ing in the Northwest. A treasurer has 
been elected—John A. McSparran, Fur- 
niss, Pa, The Riggs National Bank, 
of Washington, D.C., is to be the cus- 
_todian of funds for the building. Any 
checking out of the funds must have the 
signatures of at least two officers of the 
National Board of Farm Organizations, 
besides that of the treasurer of the fund. 
There will be issued to every person who 
contributes to the building fund a receipt 
showing the amount of the contribution. 

American farmers need such headquar- 
ters. Not so very many years ago labor- 
ers sent their committees to Washington 
and asked for the things they thought 
they ought to have. They received what 
the farmers received—scant recognition. 
But the day came when they pooled their 
interests there and built a Temple of 
Labor. It is a building in which repre- 
sentatives of all the different labor or- 
ganizations can be accommodated. That 
building, and the influence and power 
that come from it, give labor its power 
today. It gave to representatives of 
labor their position upon several com- 
mittees that handled war activities. 
Farmers received almost no representa- 
tion upon the committees that carried 
on this war work. 

Because of the efficient organization 
of labor its representatives are con- 
stantly watching developments in Con- 
gress, in the Departments, and in the 
White House. There is not a thing done 
at Washington or in any part of the 
United States that affects or influences 
labor that the representatives of labor 
do not know about. As a consequence, 
Congress, the different Bureaus and De- 
partments, or any part of the thing that 
we call the Government of the United 
States, gives attention to those who 
are constantly compelling recognition. 


AST August the National Board of 


“17-Year Locusts” 


f bes periodical cicada, the real name 
of the ‘‘ 17-year locust,’’ will appear 
this year. The term ‘‘ 17-year locust ’’ 
is incorrect, because the insect is not a 
locust at all, that name being properly 
applied only to members of the grass- 
hopper family ; and while it has a sev- 
enteen-year period, it also has a thirteen- 
year period. 

The fact that this insect appears in 
countless numbers one year, is not seen 
again for a long time, and then suddenly 
appears again in countless numbers, has 
caused many superstitions about the 
cicada. The insect spends the thirteen 
or seventeen years in slow development 
beneath the ground, and emerges at 
almost exactly the same spot where it 
entered the ground thirteen or seven- 
teen years before. 

Every locust year is, in a way, a year 
of fear and dread. On the wings there 
are bars in the shape of the letter ‘‘W,’’ 
and some prophet has arisen always to 
announce that the ‘‘ W ’’ on the locusts’ 
wings means ‘‘ War.’’ Since this. out- 
break will come just at the conclusion 
of the greatest war, some new explana- 
tion will have to be found this time. A 
belief has a in spite of the posi- 
tive proof to the contrary, that the 
cicada has a sting ; but only by the ex- 
tremest accident could it inflict a wound, 
and it could not in any case inject a 
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The Temple of Labor at Washington 


Now, it is just as easy for the farmers 
of this country to exercise a similar in- 
fluence if they will get together and 
make their interests fully known. Al- 
ready some results have been attained. 
If it had not been for the National Board 
of Farm Organizations we would not 
have received anything like $2.20 a 
bushel for wheat. Five out of the twelve 
members of the price - fixing body had 
the farmer’s viewpoint, ej three of 
those five were put there by the National 
Board of Farm Organizations. 

So many people say the Congressmen 
sell out to this or that trust. In many 
cases this seems to be true, because the 
men who represent us are not able to 
get the information by means of which 
they can stand up and make the fight 
that they would make if they had the 
backing of the people they represent. 

Furthermore, we farmers have not 








See the “W” on the wings ? 


poison, for it is not a poisonous insect. 

Upon every appearance of large broods 
of cicada fear is aroused that trees will 
be destroyed, particularly young trees. 
The number of the insects is so tremen- 
dous that one can hardly understand how 
they can deposit their eggs in the young 
and tender branches of the trees without 
killing them. 

Yet the fact remains that there have 
been outbreaks of cicadas in some parts 
of the United States in most of the years 
since this country was discovered, and 
no very grave damage has ever yet been 
done. Very young fruit trees sometimes 
are killed or seriously injured, but little 
or no permanent injury is done to mature 
trees. 

The cicadas will appear late in May. 
About that time or early in June the 
under sides of the leaves on practically 
all trees in badly infested areas will be 
studded with the cast skins, and eve 
wvoded place will be resounding wit 


Are Due 





worked out our problems. Some wheat 
farmers of the North complain that the 
cotton farmers of the South did not get 
so bad a deal as the wheat grower. 
Some cotton farmers complain that they 
have to pay more for bread and wheat 
than they would have to pay if there 
had been a lower price for wheat. The 
farmers ought to have a meeting place 
of their own where they can get together 
and discuss. their own problems, work 
out their differences of opinion and view- 
points, and then when they have arrived 
at a clear and definite policy stand by it 
and say, ‘‘Here is what the American 
farmers should have.’’ 

Not a single organization before whom 
this proposition has been placed has 
turned it down. It has had the approval 
not only of the organizations that have 
taken membership in this body, but also 
it has been approved by organizations 
that have not taken membership. It 
has struck a chord everywhere among 
the farming people of the United States. 

But talk won’t build the Temple of Ag- 
riculture. We must have a lot of money; 
when we have the money we must put 
up the building, and we must see that 
in our organizations there are men and 
women chosen who will go to Washing- 
ton and carry the burden and put up 
the fight for the American farmer and 
give our great industry the public recog- 
nition which it ought to have. 

The American farmers feel today as 
they never felt before—that they must 
speak for themselves. There have al- 
ways been promoters who wanted to go 
to Washington and speak for the Ameri- 
can farmers. There never was a time 
when the American farmers realized as 
they do now that they must go there and 
speak by their own voice. As a conse- 
quence of that fact, now is the time 
when the farmers of America should 
give more liberally and help to establish 
a headquarters for farmers at Wash- 
ington. Every organization that claims 
to represent the interests of farmers 
and farming should fall in line, so that 
they can all share in the work. 


This Year 


the shrill drums of the periodical insects. 

A month later the depositing of eggs 
in branches will have become general. 
Of forest trees, the oak and hickory ap- 
pear to be preferred. Of orchard trees, 
the apple is the favorite; peach and 
pear trees are second; all others, even 
grape-vines, come in for some share of 
attention. ‘ 

People in infested sections should not 
become unduly alarmed, but should apply 
such methods of control as are possible. 
In young orchards and nurseries the 
safest method is the hand collection of 
the insects at the time of emergence, or 
as soon afterward as possible. Every 
cicada tries to climb some plant or tree 
immediately after coming out of the 
ground, and great numbers of them can 
be shaken off and collected in bags or 
umbrellas. 

The destruction of the cicadas may be 
accomplished with insecticides, if applied 
at the moment of emergence from the 
ground or shortly after it has shed its 
pupal skin and is still soft and compara- 
tively helpless. This kind of work can 
be made very successful in small areas, 
but could not be applied on a large 
scale. Best results are obtained with 
pyrethrum powder, kerosene emulsion, 


a two-per-cent solution of carbolic acid, - 


or a fifteen-per-cent solution of acetic 
acid sprayed directly on the insects. 
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HIS is the ultimate aim of the new trans- 

portation movement—the Rural Motor 
Express Lines—first fostered as a war measure 
by the Highways Transport Committee ‘of 
the Council of National Defense. 


Regular and dependable transportation—a 
thing the farmer has never had before—is 
now being furnished him in many sections 
in much the same way that the city man 
has his street-cars, his express deliveries, and 
the other forms of transportation which 
operate to his door. 


The effect of dependable transportation is to move the 
shipping platform from the railway station right up to the 
farmer’s front gate, permitting more frequent shipments 
both to and from the consuming market centers. 


The benefits of the Rural Express—affecting alike the 
producer and the consumer—are impossible without good 
roads. Schedules cannot be maintained if the roads be- 
come bogged with every heavy rain-storm. 


Must Have Year-round Roads 


So it is essential that both city dwellers and farmers 
throw their full influence into the fight for good, easy- 


A shipping platform 
at every farmer’s gate— 





















traction roads that can be used, regardless of weather, 
every month in the year. 


It is possible to build and maintain such roads at mod- 
erate cost by adopting Tarvia. Tarvia is a coal-tar 
preparation for use in constructing new roads and repair- 
ing old macadam roads. 


Tarvia is popular with road engineers everywhere 
because it makes firm, mudless, dustless, water-proof and 
automobile-proof roads that stand up under the most 
severe weather and traffic conditions. When properly 
constructed, Tarvia roads are less expensive to maintain 
than any other type of “‘year-’round’”’ road. 


Thousands of miles of Tarvia roads suitable for carry- 
ing Rural Motor Express traffic have already been con- 
structed throughout the United States. 


Is your community ready with good roads to take 
advantage of this movement to establish a shipping 
platform at every farmer’s gate? 


Why not do a little investigating and see how Tarvia 
will help you to get good roads at low cost? 





Illustrated booklet 
showing Tarvia 
roads all over the 
country free on re- 


Special Service Department 





In order to bring the facts before 
taxpayers as well as road authorities, 
The Barrett Company has organized 


quest. a Special Service Department which 
' keeps up to the minute on all road 
problems. 


If you will write to the nearest 
office regarding road conditions or 
problems in your vicinity the matter 
will have the prompt attention of 
experienced engineers. 


This service is free for the asking. 
If you want better roads and lower 
taxes, this Department can greatly 
assist you, 
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Think Before You Puff—Girls, Too! 


The following article was written three 
years ago, following a series of talks to 
college students. The manuscript was 
sent to ten of our principal magazines, in- 
cluding one published especially for young 
folks. Many editors spoke highly of the 
treatment, one even saying that the 
author did not go far enough; yet all de- 
clined to publish it, for various reasons or 
for none at all. The author has nothing to 
add to the original manuscript except to 
say that since it was written smoking has 
begun among the young women students 
of the university where the talks were 
delivered. And why not? ‘Sauce for the 
goose is sauce for the gander.” 


MOKING appeals to the impulses 
of men rather than to 


By EUGENE DAVENPORT, LL.D. 


Dean of the College of Agriculture, 
University of Illinois 


aggressive or even visibie. While the 
smoker is active and assertive, the 
non-smoker is relatively absent, or if 
present, he is inactive and silent as to 
smoking and often the butt of good- 
natured banter, thoroughly understood 
among friends, but easily misconceived 
by the boy. What wonder that he is 
swept off his feet, no matter what may 
have been his bringing up. 

Now, if there is one thing that appeals 


about the use of tobacco themselves. 
Smokers may as well understand that 
tobacco is exceedingly offensive to most 
people who are not addicted to the habit. 
They often say in remonstrance, ‘‘I sup- 
pose that people generally, excepting 
some women, of course, like the odor of 
a good cigar.’’ Certainly not, for if 
such were the case they would smoke 
for themselves. Many women do really 
like it, having been brought up to it 
from babes in their father’s arms, and 
such are deterred from smoking (when 
they are deterred) only by custom, while 
others are made positively ill byit. Sofar 
as men are concerned, however, 





their judgment, for which 





reason they drift into the habit 
with less deliberation and less 
real weighing of pros and cons 
than are employed in the tra- 
ditional horse trade, the pur- 
chase of a vacant lot, or the 
choice of clothes, not to mention 
the selection of an automiobile. 

Smoking once begun com- 
monly lasts for life with results 
not limited to the individual, 
but extending to all with whom 
he comes in contact—men,wom- 
en,and children. Certain advan- 
tafés must come from smok- 
ing; else how shall we account 
for so general a habit with its 
many inconveniences, its notice- 
able disadvantages, and its con- 
spicuous infringements upon the rights 
of people not addicted to the habit? 
The personal consequences to the smokey 
are often greatly overstated, except for 
excessive users, or those especially sus- 
— to this particular drug. 

ut whatever the advantages, many 
good people, including most women, get 
on very well without them; and surely 
in a matter of this importance, the con- 
sequences of which last through life like 
a proposal of marriage or the choice of 
a profession, it is the part of wisdom to 
bestow as much critical thought upon it 
as in the location of a residence or the 
investment of capital. Upon this point 
there can be no discussion. 

What are the facts encountered by the 
inexperienced young man; for example, 
a freshman entering college? What is 
his opportunity to decide the question of 
smoking by deliberate judgment based 
upon all the facts in the case? He 
finds that nearly all gatherings for men 
are known as ‘‘smokers’’; the obvious 
and expected thing of those who go is to 
smoke. Large numbers of men in- 
dulge the habit only at smokers, frankly 
acknowledging their dislike of tobacco, 

et yielding to the spirit of the occasion. 

he young man soon learns that in 
nearly all places where not positively 
forbidden, smokers assume the right to 
indulge their habit regardless of the 
comfort of those who do not smoke. 

He finds powerful commercial inter- 
ests ready to supply pipes and tobacco 
free of cost for young men’s gatherings. 
He finds the most attractive advertise- 
ments and the most costly prizes adroitly 
designed to increase the use of tobacco. 
The prominent figures in the fashion 
plates are of well-dressed young men 
with cigar or cigarette held jauntily be- 
tween dainty fingers. The here of the 
magazine article or popular novel is 
shown in careless luxury inhaling the 
incense of ‘‘the fragrant weed.’’ (A 
few years ago it was a pipe and bulldog. 
Something seems to have happened to 
the dog.) Many of the most-prominent 
men in universities are inveterate, even 
aggressive, smokers, with just enough 
bravado and rakishness to appeal power- 
fully to an inexperienced boy. Against 
all. this .he finds. very little that is 














Sauce for the goose is sauce for the gander 


to the young man more than adventure, 
it is fashion; and if there is one thing 
he can not stand up under, it is ridicule. 
Under all. the circumstances, he is led 
as a lamb to the slaughter with scarce 
a fighting chance to use his own judg- 
ment. The active influences are all 
upon one side, and there is practically 
nothing to challenge his judgment. 

As a matter of fact the habit once 
formed is altogether likely to become 
permanent. The, real question is not, 
Shall I smoke or not smoke now? but it 
is, Shall I smoke or not smoke through 
life, with all it means to me and to my 
family? Some men say, ‘‘I can smoke 
or leave it alone’’; but the facts are, in 
general, that once begun men continue 


smoking through life. A few do quit . 


the habit—just about enough to show 
that it can be done, but not enough to 
establish a working criterion. Indeed 
it is doubtful if the percentage of those 
who discontinue the habit is as high as 
that of legitimate divorces. 

The effects of tobacco are not confined 
to the user, but the babe in arms whose 
father smokes in its face is taking early 
lessons in the tobacco habit. It is little 
wonder that many a woman frankly ad- 
mits that she enjoys the smell of a good 
cigar. She is brought up to it, and why 
should she not enjoy it? Yet this is not 


‘a natural appetite, for no baby ever 


failed to wince when the first tobacco 
smoke drifted into its face, and nearly 
everybody who smokes must learn the 
habit with more or less discomfiture. 

Smoking is a relatively costly habit. 
To the wealthy or well-to-do this may 
be of little consequence, yet most men 
have more or less difficulty in ‘‘ making 
both ends meet’’; and in general the 
prospective smoker should realize that 
the habit will represent the price of a 
good library, aad he will do well if it 
does not duplicate the cost of his cloth- 
ing. The total outlay is enormous, and 
it comes largely from those who can ill- 
afford ‘it. 

Few smokers of middle age will de- 
liberately advise a young man to begin 
the habit. I have never known one to 
do so. ‘‘Stay out when you can”’ is the 
common advice of those who have tried 
it, however enthusiastic they may be 


it is a perfectly safe assump- 
tion that non-smokers do not 
like tobacco smoke. Indeed, it 
is well within the facts to say 
that it is as disagreeable to 
them as it can possibly be en- 
joyable to the smoker. Hence 
the comparative absence of 
non-smokers from men’s clubs; 
hence some of the financial 
difficulties in keeping the clubs 
alive. 

To obtain the smoker’s point 
of view, I wrote to a half dozen 
intimate smoker friends, ask- 
ing two questions: © , 

1. Do smokers understand 
that in general tobacco smoke 
is probably as offensive to the 
people who do not smoke as it 
is satisfying to the smoker? 

2. How can we justify the fact that 
smokers have taken possession of prac- 
tically all public places, such as hotel 
lobbies and dining-rooms, smoking freely 
even in elevators, ladies’ parlors, and 
observation cars ? 

Quite to my surprise no light was 
thrown upon either proposition by any 
of the answers made, except to cite the 
fact that others than smokers also 
intrude upon their neighbors’ rights— 
as. witness noisy boys and girls, and 
mothers with crying babies. 

The writer can not of course defend 
the noisy youngster, the rude boy or the 
giggling girl in public places; but the 
mother has a right to her baby even 
when she travels, and babies too small to 
be spanked will sometimes cry. But, if 
the smoker who makes a nuisance of him- 
self should encounter frowns as prompt- 
ly and as vigorously as do mothers of 
crying babies, they would soon be as 
scarce as the offending infant 

One friend in reply frankly confessed 
that there is no satisfactory answer to 
either question. Another said it wes 
all a piece of male intolerance. Still 
another admitted that his observations 
led to the conclusion that the smoking 
habit tends powerfully to the selfish 
overriding of the rights of others. 

One correspondent said that smokers 
are deceived because non-smokers so 
often profess to like the odor of a good 
cigar, and that hotels permit smoking in 
lobbies and dining-rooms because the 
vast majority of patrons are smokers. 
Neither of these answers will suffice, 
because the non-smokers who like the 
odor are mostly women, and because the 
habit of asking whether smoking is 
offensive has well-nigh disappeared. 
When observed at all it is as a kind of 
aside while preparations are in progress, 
and of course if one’s neighbor already 
has his cigar in his hand with match 
suspended, most men will yield with the 
best grace possible to what seems to be 
a superior demand. 

Even in hotel dining-rooms it is ‘a 
very small minority that indulges the 
habit. This minority, however, becomes 
little short of a-public nuisance to many 
[Continued on page 66}. :-": 
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Is the Secret Why 





The Light Weight Car Everyone Is Talking About 
Does Not Soon Show Wear 





The Essex Stays New 


The frame of the Essex is as strong 
as a bridge girder. 


Road strains do not affect it in the 
slightest ; consequently, the Essex is 
free from squeaks and rattles. 


There is no weaving or twisting of 
the radiator. The Essex remains rigid 
and firm under the hardest service. 
Every wearing part is adjustable as 
well as being well lubricated. The 
Essex retains its newness. 


Just ask any of the tens of thou- 
sands who have ridden in the Essex 
and who are so enthusiastic in their 
praise of it to describe how substan- 
tially and quietly it rolls over even 
the roughest roads. 


How often motorists, particularly 
those with light weight cars, have 
driven miles out of their way to avoid 
a stretch of bad road, because of the 
torture to themselves and to the car. 


But the Essex is affected by no 
such abuse. 


Its spring suspension is unusual and 
effective. Its construction is so solid 
that even the roughest cobblestone 
pavements are passed over with an 
ease that has created the greatest 
admiration. 


Its friends declare the Essex has 
no equal in easy riding quality re- 
gardless of the size, weight or cost 
of the car. 


When will you take your ride in 
the Essex ? 


Any dealer will show you how and 
why the Essex rides so easily, per- 
forms so well and retains its quiet 
and rigid qualities. 


And you will see also a performance 
of acceleration, speed and power that 
is comparable only to the highest 
powered costly cars. 


Think how rare these qualities are, 
even in cars costing much more than 
the Essex, which in the five-passenger 
model sells at $1395 f. 0. b. Detroit. 


Hy 
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Making a New Room Upstairs 


little wife, dabbing her handker- 
chief to her eyes. 

‘*Whose fault?’’ asked the architect. 

‘*Why,my husband’s! You know while 
the boys were in France we moved into 
that teeny little house that I told you 
about ; but now they’ve come home and 
we're just awfully crowded. I want to 
build out another bedroom upstairs ; but 
my husband says it’ll look like a wart 
on a horse’s nose! Now, it won’t look 
like that—will it? ’’ 

‘*Well, I’ve seen some second-story 
additions that do look pretty nearly that 
way!’’ laughed the architect. ‘‘ How- 
ever, let’s see what we can do.’’ He 
sketched rapidly for a moment. ‘‘ Here’s 
about the way your house is now; I’ll 
mark it Fig. 1. Now, suppose we build 
out a porch at this onde. 2—and put 
the new bedroom above. A regular sec- 
ond story would look too heavy and 
clumsy, so we’ll build a sort of bunga- 
low effect—see ?’’ 

‘‘It look’s mighty pretty. 


Lise’ all his fault!’’ said the 


But won’t 


the ceiling be too low and the room too 
hot, and the floor too cold, and won’t it 
spoil the end room in the old part? And 





won't it 





By WILLIAM DRAPER BRINCKLOE 





‘*Wait! wait!’’ cried the architect. 


‘*That wide Dutch dormer-window 
(there’s another just like it on the rear) 
will give you good head-room; and we’ll 
line the ceiling with a patent fabric that 
will keep you nice and cool, no matter 
how hot the weather gets. Then we’|] fill 
the space between the floor-joists with 
sawdust, or mineral wool, to keep out 
the cold; you’ll find the floor will be just 
as warm as if it were on the first story. 
And as for the old room—well, I reckon 
we can cut a passage off the rear of 
it. You notice I have set the new room 
a little back of the center line of the old 
house.. But if we do block up a win- 
dow, we can change these old single 
windows at the front to triple windows. 
That will give plenty of light, and im- 
prove the looks of the house, too.’’ 

‘* Well, I hope my husband will like 
it! Still, ‘5 

‘*Suppose we make another sketch 
for him to look at,’’ interrupted the 
architect. ‘‘I’ll build the room at the 
front this time—put it right out over the 
porch that. I’m going to advise you to 
puton. You know, a farmhouse with- 
out a big porch always looks to me like 





a city house that has wandered out in 
the country and lost its way.”’ 

‘‘That’s right!’’ she laughed. ‘‘ But 
about that front room—I’m afraid I’m 
not going to like it. I noticed a room 
like that the other day—stuck out over 
the front porch—and it looked awful.”’ 

‘“No doubt, no doubt,’’ agreed the 
architect, sketching busily. ‘* But that 
was because it wasn’t properly designed. 
The proportions of a porch along the 
front of a house are low and long, of 
course ; so we must make this room fol- 
low out the same low, long lines. Here 
it is—Fig. 3. The roof; you see, comes 
down lower than the main roof; but to 
keep from getting too low I’ve cut in 
somewhat as if I were building a Dutch 
dormer. The group of windows is low 
and long; and I have carried the porch 
cornice and a part of the porch roof 
right across the front of the house.”’ 

‘*It surely does make a difference— 
getting the right proportions toa thing,”’ 
said the woman. ‘‘And I think, after 
all, I like this plan a little better than 
the other. Still, I’m not quite sure ; so 
I’ll show the pictures to my husband 
and see which one he likes. Anyway, 
he can’t call either one of them ‘a wart 
on a horse’s nose ’—can he? ’’ 








Fig. 3. A roomy porch in front 


Running Water in Every Farmhouse 


it were a difficult or costly thing to 
put in a water-system, there might be 
Some excuse; but it isn’t. Therefore, 
The Farm Journal adopts this slogan : 
“‘Running Water in Every Farm- 
house’’; and we won’t be satisfied until 
every farmer and his wife are as com- 
fortably fixed in this respect as are the 
city people. 

First of all you must have a good sup- 
ply of fresh, pure water; the ordinary 
shallow well may or may not give you 
this. If you must use an old well, write 
to your State Board of Health (your 
county agent can give you the address) 
about it. They will send you a special 
shipping-jar to get a sample of the water 
to sabi bak for analysis. If the Board 
of Health reports that your well con- 
tains disease-germs, fill it up, then and 
there. It is about as safe to leave a lot 
of loaded hand-grenades lying about on 
your floor, as to keep on drinking im- 
pure water. The death-rate from ty- 
phoid fever is something like fifty times 
as great in the country as it is in the 
cities. Did you know that? 

The new. well should be driven or 
drilled, and fairly deep—not less than 
100 feet—and must tap a good-sized 
stream. If water rises within fifteen 
feet of the surface you can use a shal- 
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By D. WILLIAMSON 


low-well pump, which may be set some 
distance away from the well. If the 
water does not rise that high, you will 
need a deep-well pump, and must place 
this directly over the well. 

Some years ago practically all pumps 
were run by windmills. That’sa mighty 
good and cheap source of power. But I 
remember when I was a boy how I had to 
rig a hand-pump and work away when- 
ever the wind went on strike! When I 
got a farm of my own I put ina small 
gasoline engine—one and one-half horse- 
power. Some of my neighbors depend 
on windmills to do most of their pump- 
ing, but have little engines that can be 
hitched up to i ad whenever a calm 
day comes around. 

There are other sources of power that 
some folks use—water-wheels, hot-air 
engines, electric motors and hydraulic 
rams. Any one of these is very good, 
provided it fits your especial needs. 

For storing water, I have a large iron 
pressure tank in my cellar. See Fig. 1. 
By pumping water into the bottom of 
this tank I gradually compress the air 
at the top until the gauge shows about 
sixty or eighty pounds pressure. Then 
I stop the engine; a check-valve near 
the pump keeps everything tight. When 
I open a faucet in the bathroom, for in- 
stance, the air-pressure forces the water 
up and out; and (if I don’t close the 
faucet) this keeps on until all the water 
has escaped, or until the pressure has 

dropped to five pounds or 
pec 80. Occasionally I have 








a = Beto force a little more air 








into the tank, to take the place of what 
has seeped out ; therefore, I have a little 
air-pump that can be connected to my 
engine. If you are putting in a pres- 
sure-system, be sure that there is an 
air-pump with the outfit, or else an ar- 
rangement of valves and stop-cocks by 
which the water-pump can be used as 
an air-pump, if needed. 

One of my friends has an air-pressure 
system like the one in Fig. 2. In this 
case compressed air is stored in a tank 
from which a pipe runs down to a very 
simple pumping device at the bottom of 
the well. When a faucet is opened in the 
kitchen or bathroom, the air-pressure 
works the pumping 
device and forces 
up the water. The 
disadvantage of 


AIR TANK 






PIPE TO 
t FIXTURES 





this system is this : 
If anything goes -*. + 
wrong you haveto | 7 
haul the whole af-- . 
fair up out of the 
well to make re- 
pairs or adjust- 
ments. The ad- a 

vantage is: You : ER 
get pure, cool fresh i 
water right from 
the well whenever 
you open a faucet. 
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Certain-teed Asphalt Shingles 

> 

; tor residences come in beautiful subdued tones of red and green. 

: } These shingles have a handsome rough surface. They are so laid 

° that three thicknesses cover the entire roof. ey lay and stay 
h h hick h i f. They! d 

d flat, and will not crack nor break off in the highest wind. This 


is due to the very heavy saturation of asphalt in the center, which 
| makes them cling to the roof, yet permits them to “give” from a 
high wind without cracking off. They will prevent fires from 
sparks or embers—a big item, especially where a building is not 
} within reach of city fire service protection. They cost no more 
than wood shingles, and are guaranteed 10 years. 


Right answers 
to roofing questions 


Here are questions that customers ask us about 
Certain-teed Roofing. Notice the answers and 
see if they don’t cover about every question 
you might ask. 


How does the cost of Certain-teed compare with 
shingles? The first cost of Certain-teed is lower than either 
wood or metal, and its maintenance is practically nothing. 


How does Certain-teed compare with other roofing 
as to durability ? Certain-teed is guaranteed for 5, 10 or 
15 years, according to thickness. Experience shows that its 
actual life is much longer. Did you ever hear of a guarantee 
on wooden shingles ? 


What can you say for the weather resistance of 
Certain-teed roofing? If properly laid and cemented 
together, it is absolutely water-tight. ‘The hardest rains and snows cannot 
drift in. Melting snows find no crevices. As it is a non-conductor of heat 
and cold, it helps to keep the building warmer in winter and cooler in 
summer. The roofing will not melt in hot weather—will not crack in cold 
weather. It deadens the noise of hail or rain beating on the roof. 


How about Certain-teed in relation to fire protection? 
Certain-teed resists sparks—even burning embers have no effect upon it. It 
will make your buildings safe from sparks. This is a big item in choosing 
a roof, as you know that hundreds of barns and residences are lost by fire 
in your state every year. 


What about the cost of laying Certain-teed? You 
ean lay Certain-teed yourself. No skilled labor is required. Simply follow 
instructions that come with the roll. No special tools are needed. 


Certain-teed is the right answer to the roof question in every way. 


Note—It pays to a few rolls of Certain-teed on hand for emergency roof 
repairs. It may be the means of saving costly weather damage to your property. 


Certain-teed Paints and Varnishes are the highest quality and will give you 
the best results and most economical results. The name Certain-teed is 
your protection in buying. It means certainty of quality and guaranteed 
satisfaction. . Dealers everywhere sell Certain-teed. 


Certain-teed Products Corporation — Offices and Warehouses in Principal Cities 
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REMONT Siding was 
Fit: only tank station 

on the Transcontinental 
Line at which the Sunset 
Limited stopped. Although 
the Limited stopped here 
merely for the huge Mogul 
engine to take on water, it 
was none the less a stop, 
and pleased Philip Dwyer, 
the station master, mightily. 
Dwyer was a tall, broad- 
shouldered young man of 
twenty-four, with a pair of 
smiling gray eyes, a win- 





ning manner and a keen 
sense of loyalty and duty. 
When Dwyer secured his 
osition as station master, 
” donned his uniform with 
the feeling that his first step 
toward success had been 


taken. Fremont Siding was 
not an important station, 
nor was the salary large; 
but the position offered a 
chance of advancement to 
the man who was faithful, conscientious, 
cheerful and willing at all times to do his 
best. And Dwyer was that kind of a man. 

One afternoon late in August, ten 
months after his appointment as sta- 
tion master, Dwyer sat in his office, idly 
listening to the noisy chatter of the 
sounder upon his desk. Suddenly from 
the distance there came the sharp, quick 
chug of a speeding motorcycle. He roused 
himself with a start as the machine came 
to a halt in front of the station and a 
quick step sounded upon the platform 
outside. 


‘*Hello, Phil!’’ called the voice of 
Jerry Barton, his old friend and school- 
mate. ‘‘ Busy?”’ 


Dwyer smiled as he opened his office 
door and motioned Jerry inside. ‘‘ No,’’ 
he replied, ‘‘ I was just thinking. Thurs- 
day is my wedding day, you know, Jerry.” 

** Yes! You’re in luck, Phil, old pal; 
and I rather envy you. You couldn’t 
find a nicer girl than Annie Brooks if 
you hunted a lifetime.’’ ; 

‘* She is the best ever !’’ agreed Phil, 
proudly. ‘‘The puzzle is how she ever 
came to take up with a poor railroader 
like me.’’ 

‘*Money isn’t everything,’’ observed 
Jerry philosophically. ‘‘ But you’ll be 
getting more pay after you are married. 
The company can’t expect two to live 
so cheaply as one.’’ 

Dwyer smiled. ‘‘ That question won’t 
worry the company any. They’re pay- 
ing all they can now, they say. I had 
been expecting a raise but the General 
Manager refused it when I sent in my 
application the other day.’’ 

“Tough luck !’’ said Jerry. ‘*I didn’t 
think they would turn down a good man 
that way.”’ 

‘‘Sometimes I almost regret accept- 
ing this position, Jerry. It pays so little 
—and I don’t want Annie to feel. that 
she is making a sacrifice when she mar- 
ries me. I want to give her as nice a 
home as she has now. I’ve saved all I 
could, but I have mother to support, and 
times are so hard. If I had gone to the 
city I might have done better, I sup- 
pose ; but it is toolate to make a change 
now.”’ 

“‘If there’s anything I can do,’’—be- 
gan Jerry, hesitatingly. 

“No, there is nothing, ”’ broke in 
Dwyer firmly. ‘‘ Thanks just the same, 
Jerry, but I’ve got to fight out the battle 
for myself.’’ 

**You’ll pull through all right. Don’t 
worry about that,’’ encouraged Jerry. 

‘< Well, I’ll try hard, anyhow.”’ 

The sounder rattled on as the men 
talked. Finally Dwyer rose and put on 
his cap. ‘‘ Number 29 is due,’’ he an- 
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Winning His Spurs 
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“ He opened the throttle another notch to overtake the flying cars” 


nounced. ‘‘Three cars to couple on. 
Coming out, Jerry?”’ 

The two men strolled out upon the 
sunbaked platform. Upon the siding 
stood the cars that were to be coupled 
to the afternoon freight. Presently the 
rails began to murmur and the freight 
swung around the curve into view, pound- 
ing heavily as it came up the grade. As 
it clattered into Fremont Siding and 
jolted to a standstill, the conductor drop- 
ped from the caboose. 

‘*Well!’’ he snapped. ‘‘ More cars on 
top of what I’ve got?’’ 

Bapet nodded. ‘‘Three of ’em. Only 
going as far as the Junction. Don’t 
bother to sandwich them in. Couple ’em 
on the back of the caboose, if you like.”’ 

‘*T ’spose they’Ill have to go,’’ growled 
the conductor. ‘‘ But 29 has got about 
all the engine can haul now.”’ 

With a snort the engine backed Num- 


ber 29 down the siding and the cars were _ 


coupled on behind. The conductor sig- 
nalled to go ahead, there was a hiss of 
escaping air as the brakes released their 
hold upon the wheels, and the train 
lurched forward. Car after car rolled 
by at an increasing speed, the conductor 
swung himself aboard the caboose and 
the train was gone. 

The two young men stood watching 
the freight as it climbed the grade, the 
engine throwing out huge clouds of dense 
black smoke. Suddenly there came a 
sharp, quick blast from the whistle. The 
three cars which had been hastily cou- 
pled on had broken from the train and 
were moving down the grade. 

Before Dwyer could reach the siding 
to open the switch, the cars thundered by 
the station and sped down the main line. 

White to the lips, Dwyer dashed into 
his office and with a trembling hand 
called Welton, twenty miles away. W— 
W—W—W—W-—rattled the sounder. It 
seemed an age before the operator at 
Welton at last answered the call and 
said, ‘‘Go ahead.”’ 

**Runaway cars,’’ clicked Dwyer— 
‘‘broke loose from train and running 
wild down the grade—stop Limited and 
ditch runaways !’’ 

Burning like a white-hot brand came 
the reply from Welton: ‘‘Too late! 
Limited passed here three minutes ago!” 

Dwyer swung around with a hoarse 
sob. Somewhere between Welton and 
Fremont Siding was the Limited, tearing 
along at forty miles an hour. Upon the 
same track, rushing to meet it, were 
the three runaway cars. And one of 
the passengers on the flyer was Annie 
Brooks, the girl who was soon to become 
his wife ! 

**Come, come,’’ consoled Jerry; laying 


, 


’ Annie. 






by Motorcycle—s, wi s. ciey 


his hand upon Dwyer’s broad - 


shoulders. “ Don’t take it so 
hard—you did all you could 
to stop the train. They can 
not blame you.”’ 

‘‘IT know!’’ gasped Dwyer, 
‘*but— you don’t _under- 
stand. Annie—the girl I’m to 
marry—she’s on the train !’’ 

** Annie on the Limited ! ’’ 
cried Jerry, his voice filled 
with sympathy. 

“‘Yes; I got a telegram 
this morning. Jerry, I must 
do something!’’ Dwyer 
strode forward and grasped 
his friend’s arm in a grip 
like that of a vise. ‘‘Is 
there plenty of gasoline in 
your machine?’’ he de- 
manded, his eyes blazing 
with sudden determination. 

‘Of course. But what—’’ 

‘‘There is a siding seven 
miles from here,’’ Dwyer 
said quietly. ‘‘I am going 
to save the Limited—and 
You tend the wires.’’ And he 
dashed from the office toward the spot 
where Jerry had left his machine. A 
moment later came the sharp explo- 
sions of a motorcycle getting under 
motion. 

From Fremont Siding to Welton was 
nearly all down grade, and the highway 
followed closely the windings of the 
tracks. Dwyer gave the motorcycle its 
full power, inwardly blessing the day he 
had induced Jerry to teach him to ride. 
Louder and louder roared the motor; 
faster and faster sped the machine. 
Trees flashed by. The landscape became 
a wavering blur. 

Now and then the speed of the ma- 
chine became so great that Dwyer was 
forced to shut off the gd and apply 
the brakes to make the turns safely. 
Each time he opened up the throttle 
again with a jerk as soon as the curve 
had been safely passed. 

The distance to be covered lessened 
steadily and still the runaway cars were 
ahead. Five miles—four—and now, 
three. Would he be too late? 

He pictured in his mind the flying Lim- 
ited crowded with passengers; among 
them the girl he loved. He saw the sway- 
ing runaways, clattering at terrific speed 
down the grade. He pictured the crash 
as they came together ; the huge Mogul 
plunging from the rails, the shattered 
coaches—was this to be the ending of 
his struggle? No; he must reach the 
switch in time—he simply must! 

He opened the throttle another notch 
in a last effort to overtake the flying 
cars. Almost as he did so he caught 
sight of them, careening wildly as they 
dashed along—still ahead of him, but, 
thank heaven! the runaway cars were 
slackening speed—the grade was gradu- 
ally lessening. At last he was even with 
the speeding cars ! Now he was forging 
ahead—and the siding only a half mile 
away ! 

Dwyer recalled with a throb of hope 
that the road curved close to the tracks 
near the siding. This would give him 
his opportunity. And then, as his ma- 
chine shot ahead, the hoarse whistle of 
the Limited in the distance set every 
nerve in his body a-tingle. It was now 
or never! 

The machine reached the siding with 
only a moment to spare. Panting with 
exhaustion Dwyer flung himself from 
the saddle. The flying cars were almost 
upon him as he reached the switch. The 
Limited was rounding the curve at top- 
most speed. Dwyer grasped the switch 
handle and wrenched it over, then leaped 
to one side just as the runaways shot 
[Continued on page 44]... 
























No Profiteers Here 


HE Department of Agriculture has 

just published a bulletin giving the 
results of a five P er study of — 
five farms in Washington county, O. 
The average area of these farms is 156 
acres. The principal crops are corn, 
wheat. and hay. The principal sources 
of income are wheat, cattle, poultry, 
sheep and hogs. The type of farming is 
thus a diversified one, based on grain 
and liye stock. 

In addition to the shelter for the farm 
family. part of the fuel used, and a con- 
siderable part of the food required, the 
families living on these farms received 


interest on their investment and the | 


following sums for their labor and man- 
agement year by year; 1912, $152; 1913, 
$110; 1914, $190; 1915, $160; 1916, $324. 

These are not princely salaries. In 1916 
these — got $1.52 a bushel for their 
wheat. Yet — can hardly be called 
profiteers. The figures only go to prove 
our oft-repeated assertion that hereto- 
fore farmers have not been making 
wages comparable with those of city 


workers. : 
el 


Whale County Hine Sioudonsds 


County Agent J. B. Steele, of Gaston 
county, N. C., has found that an ordi- 
nary blackboard is valuable in market- 
ing surplus produce. At thirteen dif- 
ferent points over the county he has 
placed blackboards which .are divided 
in two parts, one-half being headed, 
‘‘T Want To Sell’’ and the other half, 
‘*T Want To Buy.”’ 

When a producer has something to sell 
he goes to see the man,in charge of the 
nearest board. The man in charge 
writes on the blackboard what the other 
has to sell. He also writes on a card 
what the man has to sell and mails the 
card to Mr. Steele’s office. What. the 
man has to sell is then placed on all of 
the other blackboards in the county. 
Anybody with produce for sale must an- 
swer all inquiries and notify the county 
agent when the produce is sold. The 
blackboard keepers are then notified by 
Mr. Steele, and the notices are taken 
down. The same plan is used for the 
‘*T Want To Buy ”’ side of each board. 
This plan could be followed by Our 
Folks everywhere, and we are sure that 
your county agent will work with you. 

This is the age of cooperation, and it 
is helping to make possible that ‘‘Good 
Living and 10%.’’ 





Protect Birds from Cats 


The illustration shows an old overshoe 
with the nest of a family of wrens in 
it. The overshoe at spring cleaning-up 
time had been carelessly hung up on a 
stub of a limb of a tree. he wrens 
with their penchant for queer places for 
their homes had 
chosen it as a resi- 
dence. When the 
nest was discover- 
ed and it was real- 
ized how exposed 
to danger from 
cats ry was, . ree 
piece of tin was hun 
y out of the rubbish and 
w around the trunk 
of tree below the nest, 
as is seen in the picture. It 
made an impassable bar- 
rier pesyees the nest = 
any prowling cat whic 
should attempt to molest 
it. Such a barrier will be a 
sure protection, provided 
it is wide enough so that 
pussy can not reach her 






over it. Protect 
the birds, it well. 
dowa. Florence L. Clark. 
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A SURE START ASSURED— 


The power of the battery—that’s what spins your engine and sends your 
car off with that satisfactory zip and snap. 


If your battery isn’t capable of delivering power swiftly and surely, all 
the fine mechanism of your starting and lighting system is useless. You 


must have a dependable battery. 


Years of service all over the country have conclusively demonstrated 


the worth of the 


“Cxide” isin: Battery 


It is the battery that has built right into it the cumulative experience 
of the largest maker of storage batteries in the world. 


It is the battery of the nine special points of excellence. Of the unit-cell assembly 
that stores greater power in less space—of the patented non-flooding filling plugs that 
prevent overflowing of the electrolyte—of the special wood, specially treated separa- 
tors that give longer life—of the extra-tough, Lape ays | unbreakable jars—of the 


super-sturdy case that withstands the knocks and jolts o 


the roughest service; and 


various other features, each one of which has proved itself, not simply by laboratory 
tests but under the same work-a-day road conditions in which your car is operated. 


Don’t put up any longer with ‘‘catch-as-catch-can’’ service. It is expensive in time, 
money and temper. Go to the “Exide” Distributor near you (a note to our nearest 
Sales Office will bring you his address), tell him just what you expect from the 


battery behind your starting and lighting. 


He will see that you get it. 


Just as the specially designed ‘‘ Exide ’’ Starting Battery is the best for your 
car, so is the specially designed ‘‘ Exid¢’’ Farm Lighting Battery the best 


for your home lighting plant. 


Send for folder “‘E. S. B. Co. Batteries in War Work’’ 


New York Boston Chicage Washington 


“Chloride-Accumulatar™, 








Atlanta Pittsbargh Minneapolis Kansas City 
“Exide”, “Hycap-Exide™, “Brouciad-Exide™, 
“Oudar-Accumulator™ LOOK FOR 


Batteries are made by this Company for every storage battery purpose 


THE ELECTRIC STORACE BATTERY C0. 


The largest maker of storage batteries in the world 
1888 PHILADELPHIA, PA. 1919 


Denver San Francisco Cleveland 
Detroit Rechester Toronto 


“Thin-Exide”, 











swelled sore head, chicken pox, limber 
sour crop, cholera, bowel etc. Mrs. T. A. 
Morley, of Galien, Mich. Have Ger- 


along without it.” Geo. F. Vickerman, Rockdale, 
N.Y., says: “Have used Germozone 12 years ; the 
for bowel Frank 


best trou! . 

Stuka, Chicago, Ill., writes: “I have lost but one 
pigeon and no chickens in the 3 years I have been 
using Germozone.”” C. O. Petrain, Moline, Iil.: “I 
never had a sick chick all last season.” Bernard 


chicks this spring.” Ralp Erie, says 
“ Not a case te Diarrhoea in 8 years. I raise 
over a a year.” Good for ts. 
birds, pet stock. 


GERMOZONE is sold generally at drug and s 
stores. Don’t risk a substitute. We_ mail 
Omaha postpaid in new 25 ct., 75ct., and $1.50 sizes. 


GEO. H. LEE CO. Dept. 465, OMAHA, NEB. 








S.C. W. mousy mating breed. Hers, $7.00 


‘100; Chicks, $13.00 per 100. Satisfaction guaranteed. Cata- 
 aoako tree. GC, M. Longenecker, Box 7, town,Pa. 
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Modern Methods of Starting Tractors 


FTER all is said and done the start- 
ing of a tractor motor is very 
similar if not identical to the start- 

ing of the automobile engine, the prin- 
cipal difference being that the tractor is 
generally the larger of the two. 

Probably the cause of most trouble in 
starting a tractor motor is flooding the 
earbureter. To explode properly the 
vapor coming from the gasoline, distillate 
or other fuel, must be mixed with the 
proper amountof air, just asis the case 
with the common gas in the kitchen 
range. This is proved by the fact that 
a smoothly running engine will begin to 
sputter and finally die altogether if the 
mixture is made excessively rich. 

When starting the tractor motor the 
tendency is to ‘‘give ’er more fuel.’’ 
Consequently the mixture is made richer 
and richer, the farmer thinking it has 
**not yet reached the proper point.’’ As 
a result the carbureter is flooded, and 
there is generally a merry time ahead. 
The fact of the matter is that when the 
mixture reached the proper point it 
failed to explode, for some reason ; then 
as the mixture was strengthened it soon 
became toorich toignite. If the mixture 
does explode after it has been enriched 
to a reasonable degree, time and trouble 
will probably be saved by turning the 
motor over a few times until all of the 
gas has been expelled from the cylinders. 
Then begin the priming work over again. 

When about to start the motor it is a 
good plan to squirt into the cylinders 
through the plug openings or priming 
pet-cocks,a limited amount of high-grade 
gasoline or benzine—say a spoonful. 
This fluid vaporizes much more rapidly 
than does the distillate or coal-oil and 
therefore will ignite more readily. After 
priming in this way it is advisable to 
wait a short_time before cranking the 
motor, as the fuel must have time to 
vaporize. After priming and before 
cranking, especially when the motor is 
unusually cold, give the button which 
regulates the flow of fuel to the car- 
bureter about a half turn around, en- 
riching the mixture, so that when the 
motor shoots on the gasoline vapor it 
will be immediately supported by the 
rich distillate vapor. When the engine 
starts, it should be permitted to run for 
a minute or so until it becomes warmed 
up, after which the mixture button of 
the carbureter may be turned back to its 
proper place. 

Some farmers have arranged an auxil- 
iary priming gas-tank somewhere on the 
tractor. From this a pipe runs to and 
enters the intake manifold of the engine. 
When it is desired to start the motor 


By ALBERT MARPLE 


some straight gasoline is run from this 
tank through the pipe to the manifold. 
At the first turn of the starting crank 
the gasoline vapor is carried into the 
cylinders where it is readily ignited. 

More gasoline or distillate is required 
in the cold motor than in the warm one. 
For this reason a warm motor is much 


























more easily flooded with rich mixture 
than is the cold one. Most tractor 
operators are familiar with the practise 
of heating the carbureter to facilitate 
starting in cold weather. However, it 
seems that comparatively few persons 
realize the necessity of warming the 
manifold at the same time. The reason 
for heating the manifold is easily seen 
when it is explained that the gasoline, 
although vaporized in the heated car- 
bureter, will often recondense on the 
cold walls of the manifold. Heating the 
carbureter is a risky operation, unless 
some means is devised whereby no spark 
or flame can possibly come in contact 
with the gasoline vapor. One way to 
accomplish this is to wrap the carbure- 
ter in rags, and then pour hot water over 
the rags. The hot rags should also be 
placed on the manifold. 

The practise of heating the water in 
the radiator and having this in turn 
warm up the motor has in some instances 
given good results. However, the oper- 
ator should exercise care in pouring in 
the heated water. After the water has 
been heated it should be poured through 
the radiator intake pipe, and in order 
that the motor may be given achance to 
heat up gradually the drain pet-cock at 
the bottom of the radiator should be 
opened and the hot water poured in at 
the top just as rapidly as the cold water 
runs out through the pet-cock beneath. 


Who said tractors wouldn’t do to plant corn? This planter plants four rows 


Too much emphasis can not be placed 
upon the importance of keeping the 
plugs clean and free from carbon, for the 
points that are carbon-covered can not 
reasonably be expected to do their work 
properly. The too-far-apart or the too- 
close points will also cause trouble. The 
points should be about the thickness of 
a dime apart. If a high*tension magneto 
is used a hot or ‘‘ fat’’ spark will result. 
On some of the more modern tractors 
starting devices are being installed. At 
least one tractor manufacturer has in- 
cluded an electric starter in the equip- 
ment of his machines, and it is not 
unlikely that other tractor manufac- 
turers are carrying out this improvement. 
One of the largest type of tractors is 
equipped with an auxiliary engine of one 
horse-power, a complete power plant in 
itself, air-cooled and started by bat- 
teries. The little motor may be engaged 
with the fly-wheel of the large machine 
by means of a friction-wheel and is 
capable of spinning the larger engine. 
The starting of the motor depends to 
a great extent upon the operator be- 
coming acquainted with the peculiarities 
of his own individual engine, and of de- 
vising ways and means of overcoming 
these troubles. If the mechanical part 
of the motor is ‘‘right’’ there should 
be no great trouble experienced if the 
few simple suggestions given in this 
article are followed out carefully. 





Getting the Children to School via Motor Bus 
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Every Moline-Universal Tractor 
Must Give Satisfactory Service 


When you buy a Moline-Universal Tractor the transaction does not end 
there. In addition you buy Moline Service—which is service that satisfies. 
This means that with intelligent operation you will be able to keep your tractor 
working to full capacity during its entire life. 


Moline Service means exactl rt what it says—and we have perfected an 
organization which enables us to furnish Moline Service that satisfies. We can 
do this because : 


1. Twenty-three Moline factory branches in all parts of the 
United States carry stocks of repairs and complete machines—in 
charge of an expert service department. 


2. Factory branch territories are sub-divided into service 
territories each in charge of a resident Moline Service Supervisor— 
whose sole duty is to see that Moline Service is properly and 
promptly furnished in his territory. 

3. Every Moline Tractor Dealer is required to carry Moline- 


Universal Tractor repairs in stock and have a competent service 
department to provide prompt and efficient service. 


4. Tractor schools of short duration in charge of expert in- 
structors are being held in co-operation with Moline Tractor 
Dealers, to instruct farmers in the care and operation of Moline- 
Universal Tractors. These schools will continue to be held as 
long as there is a demand for them. 

5. With every Moline-Universal Tractor we furnish a com- 
plete instruction book, giving full information on care and oper- 
ation of the tractor. 

6. Moline-Universal Tractors are simple in construction, have 
the best materials and workmanship money can -buy, and all 
working parts are quickly accessible. 


Therefore we are prepared to back’ Moline Service to the limit and you are sure of get- 
ting constant and satisfactory work from your Moline-Universal Tractor. 

If any Moline-Universal Tractor is not giving its owner satisfactory service we want to 
know about it immediately. 

The Moline Plow Company leads the Tracter industry—first, in developing and 
perfecting the original two-wheel, one-man tractor which does all farm work including 
cultivating, and again in announcing a service plan which makes a ‘‘booster’’ of every 
Moline Tractor owner. 


Join the throng of ‘‘ Moline Boosters.’’ You will be able to do twice the farm work 
at half the expense. See your Moline Dealer now or write us for full information. 


Moline Plow Company, Moline, Illinois 


Factory Branches At: 


Atlanta St. Louis Stockton Denver Minot Indianapolis 
New Orleans Poughkeepsie Spokane Kansas City Sioux Falls Columbus, Ohio 
Dallas Baltimore Portland Omaha Des Moines Jackson, Mich. 
Cklahoma City Los Angeles Salt Lake City Minneapolis Bloomington, fl. 
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Y that we do not mean elbow- 
grease, but kerosene or gasoline. 
Where is there a farm that can not 
use a small engine, burning gasoline or 
kerosene, for pumping water? Even on 
farms that have windmills_for pump- 
ing there is a place for an engine, for 
the wind does not always blow when 
power is néeded for pumping 
On a stock farm, where water for the 
stock must be pumped by the use of 
elbow-grease, pumping takes from thirty 
minutes to an hour a day. Figuring labor 
at the rate of thirty cents an hour, one 
man’s time amounts to $109.50 a year— 
enough to pay for an engine. While not 
busy pumping the engine can be doing 
other work around the farm—running the 
washing-machine, churn, feed grinder,etc. 
Small engines suitable for pumping can 
be mounted on skids or trucks. This 
makes it easy to move an engine from 
one job to another, if used for different 
jobs. On some large farms there is 
enough pumping to keep one engine busy 
all the time—pumping for the stock, for 
the irrigation system in the garden and 
for the storage supply tank. 
An engine for pumping does not require 


-any attention from the time it is started 
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Pump Your Farm Water sappy with Oil 

















Pumping is easy for an engine 


until it is tobe stopped. A common prac- 
tise is to start the engine before begin- 
ning to chore in the morning. It can be 
stopped before going to the field to work. 
In the evening it can be started when 
watering the horses and allowed to run 
until the chores are done. If the pump- 
ing requires more time, the engine can 
be kept running during the noon hour. 
In some cases it is kept running during 
the forenoon or afternoon. 

When used for pumping out-of-doors a 
cover should be provided for the engine. 





Protecting Autos from Fire 


OST people have a wholesome dread 

of fire in connection with their 
homes and barns, and yet fail to consider 
the matter of protecting their cars. 

The operation of a motor car depends 
upon highly inflammable materials. This 
being the case, every precaution should 
be taken to prevent possible fires. 

A few buckets of dry sand or ashes 
should be kept handy in your garage. 
Besides a chemical extinguisher, noth- 
ing will more quickly smother burning 
oil than some " unburnable powder. 
Never pour water on an oil or gasoline 
blaze. 

Every person should carry a chemical 
fire-extinguisher in his car. When one is 
bought and placed in the car, it auto- 
matically reduces the cost of insurance 
fifteen per cent. This would justify 
buying an extinguisher even if it afforded 
no additional protection. 

One of the principal causes of automo- 
bile fires is str tabs or firing in the 
carbureter, setting it ablaze; the sur- 
rounding oil-soaked parts become ablaze 
in turn. When this happens the best 
thing to do is to keep cranking the car 
in an effort to get the engine started. 
If this is accomplished the blaze will 
many times be sucked into the carbu- 
reter and extinguished. If the car can 
not be started, dry sand or a chemical 
fire-extinguisher should be used to put 
out the fire. 

Dragging brakes is another cause of 
fire, as is also their continuous use on a 
mountain side or hilly road. Their con- 
stant use under such circumstances will 
cause them to become inflamed by fric- 
tion, and on a car that is greasy the 
flames will quickly spread. To overcome 
this as shor op as see OK have the throt- 
tle to your car set so that all the gaso- 
line may be cut off, the switch thrown 
out, and the compression used as a brake 
to coast down long hills. P. T. Hines. 
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Trailers for Automobiles 


HE automobile trailer has come to 

stay just as the automobile has come 
to stay. We have scores of farmers 
here who have made their own trailers 
from their old, half-worn-out buggies 
and carriages which they need no more, 
and they are a success, 

We saw a farmer the other day haul- 
ing a sixteen-hundred-pound bull in a 


trailer behind his motor car. This trailer 
was made from the rubber-tired running 
gears of a discarded hearse. 

We have gone to mill, hauled loads of 
potatoes, apples, wood, oats, corn, pigs, 
calves, milch cows, chickens, and made 
innumerable trips for other marketing 
witha trailer, pulled easily, and contrived 
from Macunded gears from a light wagon. 
A lighter trailer can be made from light 
buggies; a two-wheeled oneis very handy. 

Ohio. Geo. W. Brown. 





Tractors on Dairy Farms 
By W. A. FREEHOFF, Wisconsin 


W. M. JONES, of Waukesha county, 

*Wis., has a dairy farm:.of 163 
acres of level and rolling land. He uses 
a 10-20 tractor and expresses himself 
heartily pleased with the results : 

‘**T have found the principal benefit in 
spring, when the work fairly piles up on 
us and the horses are soft. My tractor 
then does the work of six horses, because 
it has power enough to pull a disk and 
drag or seeder, or any combination of 
tools. Besides requiring fewer horses, 
one less man is needed. 

‘“Many men 5 a tractor principally 
for plowing, but I regard it of less use 
for that purpose than for rushing spring 
work. However, last fall while my two 
teams were busy hauling tile, the trac- 
tor finished the plowing without a hitch. 

‘On our big dairy farms, with our 
silo cutters, feed mills and threshing- 
machines, we need a power gas-engine 
anyway, and one of sufficient power 
costs a good many hundred dollars. I 
believe that putting a few hundred dol- 
lars more into a machine will buy a good 
tractor, which will not only supply all 
the belt power we need, but is right on 
hand for pulling plows and other imple- 
ments. f certainly would not care to 
farm without a tractor any more.”’ 

Another dairy farm which has used 


. the tractor successfully is that of Baird 


Brothers, also of Waukesha county. W. 
L. Baird sums up their experience : 

‘*A year ago we had seven horses and 
240 acres of land. This year we had 
seven horses, a tractor and 400 acres of 
land. In other words, the tractor took 
in the slack of 160 acres, and what is 
more to the point, we found we can get 
along with less horses. This season we 
expect to keep only six horses and the 
tractor. Our tractor is a 12-25 model.’’ 





Correct Automobile Lubrication 


OME maintain that any 

kind of grease or oil, 
just so it goes by these names, will fill 
the bill for automobile lubrication ; 
those who use good judgment see the 
situation in an entirely different light. 
With the latter class of people there 
is usually less trouble with the oiling 
systems. 

The more capable the oil or grease is 
of reducing friction the more probable 
it is that the lubricant is the right one 
to use. It is not good economy to use 
poor grades of badly prepared lubricants 
when the good grades cost but little 
more and are able to stand up under 
severe conditions of heat and wear. 

In the crankcase of a high-speed motor 
many strange things take place. The 
temperature there is sure to increase on 
account of the explosions in the cylin- 
ders above. The oil constantly splashes 


‘against the hot sides of the cylinder 


walls and becomes heated. The probable 
escape of hot gases past a weak spot in 
a cylinder piston ring to the case of oil 
below also helps to heat the oil. Add to 
this the churning process set up by the 
tips of the connecting-rods, and you can 
form a pretty good idea of what the 
lubricating oil has to contend with. It 
constantly loses its lubricating qualities 
and at the same time accumulates fine 
particles of metal that are given off from 
the bearings, etc. After a certain number 
of miles the contents should be drained 
off and fresh oil added. 

The oil in the crankcase should be of 
the grade recommended by the maker 
of your car. Some auto owners use the 
same grade of oil winter and summer, 
and too often this is too thin or light in 
quality. We have found after a very 
careful test with our overheated valve 
motor, that a rather heavy oil gives the 


By B. H. WIKE, Illinois 


very best results. Before 
this we had used the 
lighter, cheaper oil, and carbon bothered 
a great deal on account of the light oil 
working past the piston rings. The 
heavier oil cut down the rate of car- 
bon formation and actually helped com- 
pression in the cylinders. This is an 
important matter. The lighter oil cost 
only a little more than half as much as 
the heavier, but the heavier more than 
paid for the difference in price. Some 
motors are of higher speed than others ; 
they must be studied and some judgment 
must be used in oiling them. Never 
overdo the heavy oiling by using heavier 
oil than necessary. 

The same general rule will hold with 
all the other working parts of a car. 
Some drivers and owners will use prac- 
tically the same hard greases they use 
on binders, mowers and buggies. Never 
use axle grease in the transmission box 
of your car. Never use it anywhere on 
the car; wagon and buggy axle grease 
is usually for the lubrication of parts 
that do not move very rapidly. 

Reliable makers of the soft and heavy 
cup greases have had to figure it all out 
carefully that a particular kind of grease 
and oil is needed for the lubrication of 
automobiles.- Very few if any reliable 
makers of automobiles will ever recom- 
mend any other kind of grease or oil 
than that which has been manufactured 
parposels for the lubrication of automo- 

iles. Heat and speed have to be consid- 
ered ; correct lubrication must take care 
of the car under the worst conditions. 





Our TROUBLE MAN~a trained expert—will be 
glad to answer any questions relating to auto- 
mobiles, gas-engines or farm tractors. * If. 
a quick answer by mail is wanted, enclose a 
stamped addressed envelope. Address, Wilhiam 


Walton, care of The Farm Journal, Phila., Pa. 
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OU’VE stood in awe before a buzz saw and watched it literally tear its 
way through a piece of material. Being driven at such a terrific speed, 
it produces results that are almost startling. But if you were to run 
the buzz saw at a much slower speed, and take some of the keenness off of 
the teeth, then you would have an action very similar to that of road bumps, 
ruts and rough places as they rack, strain and wear out your Ford Car or 


Ford One Ton Truck. 


The thousands of sudden, heavy impacts, while not sufficient to cause 
instant breakage, yet cause great and unnecessary wear on all parts, par- 
ticularly the power unit and the tires. 


It has been proved by nearly a million Ford owners that by properly 
cushioning their machines against road shocks and vibrations with Hassler 
Shock Absorbers, that you save at least 30% of the ordinary tire and repair 
expense, and that your Ford’s depreciation is decreased a like amount. You 
_also obtain considerable increase in gasoline mileage, due to the smoother 
running. Hasslers prevent squeaks, rattles and deterioration, for the spiral, 
conical springs of chrome-vanadium steel compress on either upward or 
downward movements. 

In addition to all of these savings you have such greatly increased comfort that your 
Ford Car or Truck rides and drives as well as the highest priced heavy models. It steers 


easily, holds the road, travels safely at high speed, and the general and good satisfaction 
you derive from its use is increased astonishingly by Hassler Shock Absorbers. 


Hassler Shock Absorbers can be put on in a very few minutes, either by you or your 
arageman. ‘There are two types, one for all Ford Passenger Cars, the other ‘‘Double or 
wins’’ for the rear of the Ford One Ton Truck, 


10-DAY TRIAL OFFER 


Don't ride without Hasslers because some one tries to discourage you. 
They are a quality product—worth their price. The Hassler dealer in 
your vicinity will put them on for 10 days’ trial. Your money refunded 
if you say so. Write for name of dealer and Trial Blank. 


ROBERT H. HASSLER, Inc., 1341 Naomi St., Indianapolis, Indiana 
Canadian Factory, Hamilton, Ontario 
The Hassler Guarantee : 


“Absolute satisfaction or your 
money back.”’ 
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The conical springs set at the angle shown prevent sidesway 
and allow for the most resilient downward action. The 
springs compress on either upward or downward movements 


ROWN Co. 


DAIRY PROOULTS | 


—do not stretch out of shape—do not allow wp-throw, “poUBLt rT WINS™ “ 
Hasslers last as long as the Ford and make it last, for the Fora One TonTruck 


Sipe 
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@rurririe 
National 
Railways 


Owna SELECTED Farm 
In Western Canada 


— Make Bigger Profits! 


The most orate op etaniey = ihe world for Busi- 
ness Farmers is in th SELE Farms, which can 
be bought for $15 to $40 an 4 . et the lines of the 
Canadian National Railways in Western Canada. 


“SELECTED” Farms 


These ** SELECTED ”’ Farms are carefully chosen from 
the cream of the richest wheat and cattle country in 
America, to meet your special needs, by experts repre- 
senting 14, 000 miles of railway, whose advice, while free 
to settlers, is of great practical value. 


A Cordial Welcome 


Western Canada extends a helpful hand to home seekers. 
Friendly neighbors—splendid schools, churches and social 
life—every benefit that you formerly en. ed—await you 
in this wonderfully prosperous ‘‘ LAST T WES 


Big Profits in Wheat, Beef 
and Dairy Cattle 


“SELECTED” Farms average more than 20 bushels of 
wheat per acre. Under specially favorable conditions a 


yield of 50 to 60 bushels per acre is not uncommon. 

Beef and dairy cattle yield great profits. Stock thrive 
on the prairie grasses, which in many sections cure stand- 
ing and make fine hay. Cattle and horses require only 


natural shelter most of the winter and bring high prices 
without grain feeding. 


Low Taxes—Easy Terms 


There is a small tax on the land, but buildings, improve- 
ments, animals, mac hiner and pe rsonal property are all 
tax exempt. Terms on *‘ SELECTED” Farms: About 10 
per cent cash down, balance in — payments over a term 
of years; interest wsually 6 per cent. 


Special Rates to Home Seekers 


Special railway rates will be made for homeseekers 
and their effects to encourage personal inspection of the 
‘SELECTED ”’ |Farms along the lines of the Canadian 
National Railways. 
request. WRITE 


Full information will be sent free on 
OR MAIL COUPON TODAY! 





=seeeq 


DEWITT FOSTER, Superintendent Resources 
Canadian National Railways 
Dept. 4005 Marquette Bldg., Chicago 
Please send me free and without obligation to 2 
me, complete information on the items concerning ° 
Western Canada checked below. : 
Opportunities for big profits in wheat 
Big money-making from stock raising 
Special Railway Rates for Home Seekers 
Business and Industrial Opportunities 
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10,000 Miles 
Guaranteed and 
No Punctures 





Farm 
with your 


Ford 


work in one 





and do two days’ 
t Phe Adapto Tractor is guaranteed not toinjure 
your Ford car. Write for free circular. to 


GENEVA TRACTOR COMPANY 
Dept. J Geneva, Ohio 
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Boys of the Reserve made good hands at threshing and baling 


IRST let us see what the Boys’ 

Working Reserve is. We can then 

tell whether Our Folks have any 
real interest in it. 

When we entered the war and began 
to take men from the farms to make 
soldiers of them, and when thousands 
of our young men began to leave the 
farm for factories engaged in war work 
where enormous wages were paid, we 
all got scared about finding labor enough 
to grow the food which was needed. 
Some one conceived the idea of getting 
city high-school boys out on farms to 
help. Thus the Boys’ Working Reserve 


| was formed, and thenational Department 


of Labor took over the new organization, 
giving it national recognition. 

During the summer of 1917 the Re- 
serve got about 100,000 city boys out on 
farms. Last summer the number rose 
to 210,000. Iam sure Our Folks will be 
interested in some account of how these 
boys got along. We must not expect to 
find all of them making a success of it, 
for they did not; but taking everything 
into consideration the results were highly 
gratifying. 

In some cases the boys lived in camps, 
especially where there was much work 
for them within a short distance of the 
camp. Many others lived right on the 
farms where they worked. Here is 
what some of the farmers who employed 
these boys had to say about them : 

‘They were good, well-behaved boys 
and very diligent and careful workers, 
due I think in a measure to the discipline 
of the U.S. Boys’ Working Reserve; 
may it continue,’’ says R. T. Pricer, of 
Colorado, speaking of a number of Re- 
serve boys that had worked for him. 

‘*They are eager to learn, and witha 
little patience and judgment on the part 
of the farmer will help to solve the farm 
labor problem.’ 

** Somewhat contrary to expectations, 
they easily made up in willingness and 
adaptability what they lacked in ex- 
perience. 

The following quotation from George 
H. Donner, a Pennsylvania farmer who 
employed one of these city boys, covers 
the ground so well that I give it in full : 

‘* He had never harnessed or driven a 
team, but I showed him how to put on 
the harness. He paid strict attention 
and with a little help for a morning or 
two was then able to doso himself. On 
the third day we went to the corn-field 
to cultivate. I went two rounds on the 
cultivator and he followed. He then 
took the seat. After going a few rounds 
with him to see that things went all 
right I left him for his afternoon’s work 
in the corn-field. Of course, he tramped 
a few hills of corn turning at the ends, 
but the best of us do that to some ex- 
tent. He soon overcame this and did 
most. of the cultivating that summer. 

‘With the same amount of help he 
mastered the other things he was given 
to do and adapted himself to farming as 
though -he had‘ been born and raised on 
a farm. Before the summer was over he 
had learned to. plow, harrow, disk, culti- 
vate, and work in the hay-field. He also 





did milking, showing an earnestness and 
faithfulness that would be hard to equal. 

‘*To show that a city boy has the 
‘getup’ and ‘sticking’ qualities that 
are needed in a farmer who makes a 
success, there was no need of tearing the 
bed down to get him up, as he was out 
in the morning without being called. 
This boy came to my farm in the spring 
of 1918, helped get the ground ready, 
plant, cultivate, harvest and clean up 
all crops, staying until December 1. He 
is now planning to attend the State 
College of Agriculture. 

‘*There are many more boys in the 
U. S. Boys’ Working Reserve that are 
just as good if they have a chance to 
show it. The one big factor in making 
a success of these boys is the farmer 
himself. The boy is a member of the 
family at home and is so used. The 
farmer and his family must treat the 
boy as a member of the family if they 
would secure a happy, cheerful helper.’”’ 

We could go on for pages with similar 
comments from farmers who have had 
experience with these boys. Not all of 
them had such satisfactory experiences 
as those quoted, but the records show 
that high-school boys who had a little 
training in the elementary tasks of the 
farm made good in at least ninety per 
cent of the cases. On the whole they 
were more satisfactory than the laborers 
farmers have had to hire in the past. 

A great many people think it would 
take several months to fit these city 
boys for satisfactory work on the farms; 
and it would, too, if they are to be full- 
fledged farm workers when they first 
start out. But the experience of the 
training camps of the Boys’ Working 
Reserve this past summer has changed 
our views on this matter. In one school 
where 170 Chicago high-school boys were 
given two weeks’ intensive training in 
farm work, ninety-five per cent of them 
made good on the farms to which they 
were sent. All that is needed to make 
this source of labor available for the 
summer season is to extend the organ- 
ization of the Boys’ Working Reserve 
so as to take in all the high-school boys 
who would like to spend their vacation 
periods at work in the country, and let 
the various farm schools and farm train- 
ing camps give them a few weeks of in- 
tensive training of the right sort. After 
a boy has worked one summer on a farm 
he is no longer a greenhorn on the farm. 

We have elsewhere in this number of 
The Farm Journal pointed out the great 
need for additional labor on farms in 
summer, especially at harvest time. 
This need will increase as we introduce 
more and more labor-saving machinery 
for other than harvest work. All of 
Our Folks who think as we do about this 
matter, can help the cause along by 
writing to their members of Congress 
and their Senators asking them to give 
encouragement to the Department of 
Labor in attempting to develop the work 
of the Boys’ Working Reserve. It ought 
to be m 
will be a godsend to farmers, as well as 
to the boys themselves. Get in line, now. 
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coming powerized. Each year 

for four years the number of 

tractors sold has actually doubled. 
And 1919 will see another quarter million 
on the farms. The tide of motor power 
—tractor, truck, and engine—has swept 
across the land with great speed and no 
man can stand entirely clear of the energy 
that carries it on. 


T= farm world is rapidly be- 


Whether you are ready now, or not, for 
motor power, you will be wise to heed this 
point: Be sure the new machines you buy 
are built with the power trend in mind. 


The Harvester Company has since the 
beginning built successful tractors, and all 
its lines of machines have been made to keep 
pace. When you buy International ma- 


The 


‘| Pe epee 


dvance 


chines to work with your horses, you are also 
buying machines that will need no changes 
to be ready for the kerosene power you may 
decide to buy on any day in the future. 


Consider again the serious matter of trac- 
tor hitches which has perplexed so many 
farmers. It need never be a snag for you 
to stumble on—if your new machines are 
International-made. Much careful study 
and designing has solved the many hitch 
problems and made these machines horse- 
and-tractor-interchangeable. 


Many American farmers at the front have 
seen and grown familiar with the advance in 
motor hauling and motor fighting. Return- 
ing—they face a future, and most of them 
a present, of motor farming. Below are 
Harvester machines for the farmer of today: 


Practically every farm machine in the list below 


needs power for its operation. 


Whether needed at 


drawbar or belt, that power can be furnished at low- 
est cost by an International, Mogul or Titan Kerosene 


Tractor, or an International Kerosene Engine. 
dealer can show you why this is true. 


Your 
See him, or 


write us for full information. 


The Full Line of International Harvester Quality Machines 


Grain Harvesting Machines Haying Machines 


Binders Push Binders Mowers Tedders 
Headers Rice Binders Side Delivery Rakes 
Harvester-Threshers Loaders (All Types) 
Reapers hockers Rakes 
Threshers Combination Side Rakes 


Tillage Implements and Tedders 


3 Stack 
Disk Harrows Cultivators Oucen Bee. Sweep Rakes Kg 
Tractor Harrows and Stackers 
Spring-Tooth Harrows Baling Presses 

Peg-Tooth Harrows Bunchers 

Orchard Harrows 
Planting & Seeding Machines Belt Machines 
Corn Planters Corn Drills Ensilage Cutters 

Grain Drills Huskers and Shredders 
Broadcast Seeders Corn Shellers Threshers 


Alfalfa and Grass Seed Drills 
Fertilizer and Lime Sowers 


Hay Presses 
Stone Burr Mills 


Kerosene Engines 


Kerosene Tractors 


Belt Machines—Cont. 


Cream Separators 
Feed Grinders , 


Dairy Equipment 
Cream Separators 
(Hand) 

Cream Separators 
Power Machines (Belted) 
Kerosene Engines 
Gasoline Engines 


Gasoline Engines Steter Teaches 


otor Trucks 
Motor Cultivators 
Other Farm Equipment 


Corn Machines Manure Spreaders 
Planters Drills Straw Spreading Attach. 
Cultivators Farm Wagons 
Motor Cultivators Farm Trucks 
Binders Pickers Stalk Cutters 
Ensilage Cutters Knife Grinders 


Tractor Hitches 


Shell 
nd Sh Binder Twine 


Huskers and Shredders 


International Harvester Company 


OF AMERICA, Inc. 


-CHICAGO 


US A 
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The way to comfort and economy is through our advertising pages. 
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to with the newest ideas offered for your comfort and ‘convenience. - 
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you probably know the 
famous Disston Hand 
Saw—you may already be 
one of the hundreds of thou- 


sands of Disston Saw users. 


It is safe to say that today, as during all the 

years since the first Disston Saw was made, the 

Disston Hand Saw is the most famous saw 
in the world. All Disston Saws are made 
of Disston Crucible Steel, which is made 
in the Disston Plant. 


When you need a saw, get a Disston. 
You will have the saw that most car- 
penters use because it serves them best. 


Disston Saws are sold by the better hardware 
dealers all over the world. 
Send today for free copy of ““Disston Saws and 
Tools for the Farm.” It contains information 
of value to you. 


Henry Disston & Sons, Inc. 


“** America’s Longest Established Makers of 
Hand Saws, Cross-Cut Saws, Band Saws, 
Circular Saws and Tools” 
Philadelphia, U. S. A. 
Canadien Works: Toronto, Canada 


DISSTON SAWS AND TOOLS Standard for 
Nearly Eighty Years -and Growing Faster Every Yes 


MYERS 


HAY UNLOADING TOO 


Save cost of many men at 
harvest time. Save hay and 
grain, too, and soon pay for 
themselves with this saving. 
Sturdy construction and pat- 
ented Myers features make hay, 
grain and fodder unloading eas- 
ler and more profitable. Acknowledged 
for thirty years as the best and most 
practical. Every Hay Unloader, Fork or 
Accessory protected with the same name 
of quality which marks the great Myers 
line of Pumps and Door H. rs. Dealers 
. Be Sare it’s 
See your dealer ffi 
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Do Something Worth While 
By FARMER VINCENT 


f bye: man who ventures is the only man 
in all the world who has a good time. 
More than that, he is the only man who 
does anything to make the world hap- 
pier and better. 

A good way to keep from being 
drowned is never to go near water. Sit 
on the bank dangling your feet in the 
water and you will getnowhere. Shove 
out into deep water and you will get 
somewhere, just as surely as day fol- 
lows night; and the harder you work 
with your paddle, the farther you will 
go and the better time you will have. 

The man who ventures may make mis- 
takes, but there is not much in store for 
the man who never makes a mistake. 
Mistakes are the result of trying to de 
something. They help, not hinder. They 
show where we missed it and how we 
may hit it fair and square next time. 

ow many times does a man who 
never did any such work before whack 
at the head of a nail before he gets se 
he can hit it every time! Oh, the sore 
fingers we all have while we are learn- 
ing to strike twice in the same place! 
But the only way to learn is to strike 
and strike again, finger nails or no fi 
nails, until we know where the head of 
the nail is and can hit it squarely. 

Some things you attempt may be se 
big they will get you down; but it is ne 
disgrace for a man to be knocked down 
in a fair fight. What puts the brand of 
shame on him is to lie where he fell and 
let all the dusty feet of the men pressing 
on toward success daub him over from 
head to foot. Getting up is the best 
thing about falling. 

Out back of my neighbor’s house is a 
pile of big chunks of wood. Every one 
of them has been hacked and pounded 
by the axe till it is like the face of an 
old veteran of many wars. And the 


more scars there are on those blocks | 


the finer the story they tell. 

There is another farm where you ean 
not find such a pile of knotty sticks. 
Why? Because the man who lives on 
that farm did not quit until he had split 
the last one of the blocks. And if you 
ask that man how those knots burn, he 
will tell you that when winter comes and 
he wants afire that will drive out thefrost 
and make the chimney roar, he goes 
down to the shed and hunts up one of 
those hard, tough, ugly-looking, knotty 
sticks and lays it on the andirons and 
sits down to toast his shins! Good-by 
wintry wind! He is happy because he 
has mastered the knots ! 

If you want to be happy—really and 
truly happy—do something worth while! 
You may come out of it all covered with 
scars and scratches, but you will be hap- 
pier than you ever were before. 





Cap for Chimneys 


If building a new chimney, or remodel- 
ing an old one, remember that there 
should be a cap to it, to prevent gusts 
of wind careering down the flue and 
causirg open fires to smoke and disar- 
rangiog the draft in other fires. Remem- 
ber that there should be four openings 
under the cap for the wind to draw 
through, from whatever direction it may 
come, and remember, also, that many 
fires occur from sparks falling on dry 
roofs.. So stretch 

across the top of 
the chimney, be- 
low the side open- 
ings, some brass 
netting, similar to 
mosquito netting, 
as the chimney is 
builtor remodeled. 
You will then have 
less fear of fire— 
and better drafts. 
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The opinions below are the opinions of Our Folks—The Farm Journal 
expressly disclaims all responsibility therefor 


and is what we must have. We are 
getting twenty-five cents a dozen 
for eggs, thirty-five cents a pound for 
butter and other products accordingly. 
Where will hogs drop to when the gov- 
ernment lets go? Why can not we put a 
fair price on the goods we have to sell ? 
We don’t want big profits, but when it 
comes to paying unheard of prices for 
articles we have to buy and then take 
just what the other fellow wants to give 
for our goods, something is wrong. R. 


()indis what wen is what we want, 





Farmers at the First Table 


I want you to please stick to the farm- 
ers, for we are not on an equal yet, as I 
am going to try to show you: 

I am working hard and am making all 
I can myself. I can not afford to hire 
any help, for labor is so high that it 
would take everything we both could 
make to pay for my hired help. 

I want to call to your attention the 
price we are getting for cotton and the 
price we have to pay for the cloth. We 
get, say, twenty-seven cents a pound 
for line cotton, or $27.a hundred pounds. 
That’s for producing the cotton. We 
have to pay for factory cloth or sheet- 
ing, which is plain white cotton cloth, 
thirty cents a yard; and of the best 
grade it takes three yards to weigh one 
pound. In other words, we pay ninety 
cents a pound. Now allow what you 
wish for the loss in manufacturing, and 
see who is making the money. 

I just give you this to study about; 
possibly you can get a good thought out 
of some of it. Do all you can for the 
farmers for they have always fed and 
clothed the world. W. N. A. 


———___ ~>- 


Nearer the Money Bank 


I am the grandmother on a one-man 
run-down farm and try to keep up the 
courage of some ‘‘ New York city farm- 
ers’’ by telling them that the farmers 
stand next to the ‘‘throne.’’ The 
*“boys ’’ sometimes feel as if they would 

refer to be a little nearer the money 

ank than the throne. Especially this 
week when the egg market dropped ten 
cents a dozen and grain jumped seventy- 
five cents a bag. Word was received by 
one of our neighbors who has been ship- 
ping ten cans of milk a day that the 
Boston milk dealers could take no more 
milk after February 1. 

Our buttcr dealers say that dairy but- 
ter has a ‘‘black eye’’ and they can’t 
handle it. However, they make an ex- 
ception of Sunnyslope butter and take 
all we can give them, but pay us only 
sixty-three cents and creamery butter 
is anywhere from sixty-eight to seventy. 
There certainly is a ‘‘ devil in the wood- 
pile’’ somewhere, and how to get rid 
of it is not a dream of Uncle Sam, but 
a nightmare. 

Is it possible for every one to pull to- 
ter and insure ‘‘ A Good Living and 

10% ’’ to the farmers? It takes a big- 
souled man to be a farmer, and they are 
born not made. It is just as much sense 
to say we will put our returned soldier 
boys into grand opera as on farms, un- 
less they have a natural gift and taste 
for that sort of life. My hope is in 
these boys who have fought so valiant] 
for liberty that they will come bac 
and fight a moral battle for liberty and 
democracy right here in our homeland. 





While they are fighting it the farmer 


will keep on feeding them. The farmer 
will never strike. He can not bear to 
think of animals going hungry—much 
less people, E. J. W. 


_— — 


How Many Agree ? 


I often wonder how many know the | 


remedy for .the existing evils of today. 
It is as plain.as the nose on your face. 
The development of industry has reached 
the place where the great-wealth-pro- 
ducing activities of the land, as well as 
the great wealth-distributing agencies, 
have been turned into vast and powerful 
monopolies controlled by individuals who 
continuously levy huge tribute upon the 
producers of the nation. Instead of the 
few owning and controlling the great 


industries and thus having an enormous | 
advantage over their fellows, these in- || 
dustries should be owned by the govern- | 
ment and run in the interest of all the | 


people. Robert Stites, Colorado. 





Have You Thought of This ? 


Has it ever occurred to you what a set 
of fools (pardon the expression, for any- 
thing less does not fit the case) we farm- 
ers are to work four or more hours a 
day longer than our city cousins in order 
to produce more foods than will sell for 
their real cost of production—to say noth- 
ing of any ten per cent profit? J. B.C. 


oo 


Walt Mason 


When our health begins to fail and our 
thoughts are growing stale—then comes 


Walt Mason with his odes and quickly | 


lifts.our heavy loads. When ‘‘bucks’’ 
are few and far between, Walt Mason 
comes a-buttin’ in and proves to every 
one of us that for our weal ’tis better 
thus. When we our faith in mankind 
lose, and o’er its many troubles muse, 
Walt, with his strange philosophy, ex- 
plains things so we all can see, and 
keeps us on the safe old track, and from 
our wand’rings brings us back. Walt 
Mason fills a long-felt want and brings 
contentment to the haunt where form- 
erly was discontent and raving over tax 
and rent. Long may you live, you Kansas 
bard, to deal out ‘sunshine by the yard. 
F. J. Bontriger. 


—— 


Read This, City People 


The farmers have a hard time now try- 
ing to improve the farms and pay taxes. 
My husband and I bought our little farm 





fifteen years ago when farm produce © 


was cheap and taxes low, and it didn’t 
take us long to pay for the farm. Now 
we have rented the farm and we have 
to deny ourselves many things to cov 
out of debt; yet the city people thin 
the farmer is getting wealthy. 

They cry about milk being so high. 
An inspector comes and tells you how 
to fix the dairy barn ; 


in a year or two | 


a new inspector comes, then he says | 


you will have to tear all out and make’ it 
to suit him—if you don’t you can’t sell 
milk. But I fear they will awake some 
fine day to find the farmers are up in 
arms demanding prices for their _pro- 


duce ; and it should be that way. Since | 


the war is over many of the farmers 
are leaving the farms and going to town 
to work. They just lock the house and 
go—not rent. There will be no farm help 
this year in our community. Mrs. W. K. 
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WHITING-ADAMS 
BRUSHES 


PAINTING EFFICIENCY 
DEPENDS ON THE BRUSH 


Three f 
a fotete wales make for for high-grade .eoietine— 
"Whiting Adame 


TRADE VULCAN mark 
Rubber Cemented 


BRUSHES 


Bristles fastened with Vulcanized Hard Rub- 

ber, eof held in a vise-like grip. Shedding of 

bristles and failure of es impossible. 

Guaranteed in Reeey pecpest.. The most ex- 

tensive and best lin in the world. 
Send for ke Literature 


JOHN L. WHITING-J.J. ADAMS CO. 


690 to. 710 Hasgrison Ave., Boston, U.S.A. 
Brush Manufacturers for Over 108 Years 
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Lightning Losses 


Shinn-Flat prevents the'ac- 
Sa Ke“ anene 


gradua i pass from Oe thee hebvi. 
a into at- 
vé' the buil 

—relieving the strain on the 
building caused by the attrac- 
tion of the electricity in the 
cloud above, and removing 
RMS the conditions that cause the 
rq Lightning Stroke. 


36% Greater Protection 


in ees is’ the ants Ngntping 
rod or ctor woven in t 
of a flat eable—-the form that elec- 
trical authorities say is most effi- 
cient. It has 36% more conducting 
surface for electricity than the 
same amount of material made in- 
4m to a round cable, 

We give a Cash Bond 
anteeing that lightni — not 
strike. Write for free booklet on 
Lightning Cause and Control. 


W. C. SHINN MFG. CO. 
1635 Monadnock Bldg. Chicago, fil. 


lightning Cant Strike if 


SHINN Gets There First 





PULL OUT THE 


STUMPS! 


HERCULES- 


- All Steel Triple Power Stump, 

Puller pulls an acre of stumps aday 

; —increases the value of your 
land 100%. Makes room for 


money crops. Guaranteed 
for 3 years against break- 


HERCULES ne. 00. 
970 27th Street 
Centerville, Ia., U.S.A. 








pees HAY cai COMPANY 
Box 23, Kaneas City, Missouri 


MAKE $49.00 A DAY 


Over allexpenses. That’s what > J. 
Collier of Edgerton, Me,, did with an 
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Winning His Spurs 
by Motorcycle 


{Continued from page 34] 


into the siding and plunged with asplintering 
crash from the rails. He sank back upon the 
ground, sharp pains shot through his numbed 
limbs, and his head whirled dizzily. Then 
everything was dark 


When Dwyer awoke to consciousness strong 
arms supported him. A girl with troubled 
blue eyes and nut-brown hair was bathing his 
forehead with cooling water, gently murmur 
ing: “ Phil, my darling Phil!” 

What man could remain unconscious under 
such conditions? “ Annie,”” he faltered, ** is 
—is the train all right?” 

“Yes, Phil,” she replied; “ you saved it.’ 

“ And you are not hurt?” 

“Not at all! And you, Phil?’ 

“Sound as ever—though I ought to be 
ashamed of myself for fainting.” 

As he rose unsteadily to his feet a dignified, 
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gray-haired gentleman pushed his way 
through the crowd and grasped his hand. 

“Young man,” he began briskly, “I am 
proud to meet you. You have rendered a great 
service to the public and to the road of which 
I am the president, and if you will give me 
your name and address I will see that you are 
properly rewarded.” 

“Never mind the reward, Mr. Bradley,” 
said Dwyer proudly. “‘ We both happen to serve 
the same line—you as president and I as sta- 
tion master at Fremont Siding. My name is 
Philip Dwyer, and ’—turning to Annie—“ this 
is the young lady I am to marry Thursday, 
I’ve saved her life—and that is all the reward 
I ask.” 

“Whew!” whistled the railroad president. 
“So that is what brought you down here in 
such haste, is it—for the sake of the girl you 
love, and not from a sense of duty to the 
company ?” 

“Well,” Dwyer answered blushingly. ‘1 
guess it was partly both. But I reckon it was 
thinking of Annie being on the train that kept 
me nerved up and working my best to get 
here on time.” 





**T don’t blame you, my boy!” exclaimed the 
president, again shaking Dwyer’s hand. 
“She’s a girl worth working for. I hope you 
will always be loyal to her as you have been 
to your employers. And when you return 
from your honeymoon vacation—for you are 
to take a month at the company’s expense— 
you may report for duty at my office. Young 
men of your mettle are scarce; we need more 
of them at headquarters.” 





“IT won’t believe this is a dogwood 
tree until I hear its bark.” 
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This shows part of 
a Firestone 34 x4 
tire in actual 
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ID you ever think of the big meaning 
in the word Firestone? 


Firestone—instantly you think of tires. Then 
most miles per dollar flashes into your mind. 
You see a host of workmen; long rows of 
machines; trainloads of rubber and fabric. 


You feel the thrill of a mighty purpose. These 
men are determined to give the public more 
miles; most miles for every dollar invested. buy. 


Firestone Tire and Rubber Company, Firestone Park, Akron, Ohio 
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Branches and Dealers Everywhere 





Firestone men are stockholders—thousands 
of them. They strive constantly to better 
the tires because they are proud of their skill 
and because they share ir the rewards that 
result from the appreciation of the car owners. 


Firestone is a Word of Honor, a symbol of 
tire improvement. 


See that Firestone is on the next tire you 
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Pool Your Wool To Pull Bigger Profits 


By GEORGE KEPPEL, lowa 


a good fleece brings no more than 

a poor one,’’ said Fred Taylor of 
Eastern Nebraska four years ago. Fred’s 
neighbors told me the same thing. They 
all had small flocks; neither Fred nor 
any one of his neighbors had more than 
fifteen ewes—a good-sized flock for the 
average farm. 

Every spring a wool buyer came into 
their community about corn - planting 
time and bought each man’s wool for 
the same price. Some fleeces were bet- 
ter than others—enough better to bring 
higher prices. Fred and his neighbors 
were sure of that. They were so sure 
of it that they said the injustice was too 
great, and they would quit raising sheep 
if things didn’t take a turn. 

A great deal can happen in four years 

—even in Jess time. In Fred’s commu- 

nity it was only two years until things 
took a turn; for two years ago Jim and 
his neighbors got together and decided 
to pool their wool and sell it as one 
big clip. Nine out of ten of the sheep 
raisers in this community pooled their 
wool with Fred and his neighbors. Those 
who did so received from eight to ten 
cents more a pound than those who sold 
separately. 

‘‘The man with fifty pounds of wool 
got just as much a pound as the man 
with 500 pounds,’’ Fred told me only a 
few months ago. ‘All the wool was 
brought to one place where the buyers 
could bid on it. The wool was graded 
and the wool of each grade was sold 
separately; the best fleeces brought the 
best prices. The buyers paid more be- 
cause there was more competition, and 
because they did not have to travel over 
the country to buy the wool a little 
bit at a time. We had meetings to 


me pg0od is no use raising sheep when 

















Copyright, Underwood & Underwood : 
‘Packing vial ona Montana farm. Buy- 
ers prefer wool packed-in sacks 





show the growers how to tie and handle 
the fleeces. Two men who were hired 
by the people in the community did all 
the shearing on the farms where the 
wool was produced. ’’ 

It was not long until other neighbor- 
hoods in Nebraska tried the same thing. 
Last year nearly every county in Nebras- 
ka, profiting by the experience of Fred 
ne lor and his neighbors, pooled its wool 

found that it paid. And if it paid 
last year when Uncle Sam bought all 
wool for the same price, it surely will 


pay better when there is bidding on the | 


wool. 
The fact that other neighborhoods in 
other states have successfully used the 





same plan of pooling wool to get big- | 


ger profits shows that it can be used 
wherever sheep are raised. Twenty- 
three counties in New York pooled 456, - 


766 pounds of wool last year and sold it | 


to the government. The farmers sa 

they saved from five to ten cents a pound. 
The cost of handling the wool was much 
less per pound thanif each man had sold 
his wool separately. The practise proved 


so successful that the wool producers of | 
the state have gotten together to mar- | 
ket their wool in the same way in the | 


future. 
Nearly 20,000 pounds of wool valued 


at seventy cents a pound were sold col- | 


lectively in Essex county, Vt., last year. 
The producers were pleased with the 


result. More than forty-five farmers in | 


Marion county, Mo., pooled their wool 
last year and sold to a local man for 
$6,710.16. Three counties in Idaho pooled 


230,000 pounds of wool and sold it as one | 


clip last year. The cost of handling the 
wool was .003 a pound; 
pounds were handled for three cents. 
Could each grower have done it as 
cheaply? Not likely. 


The wool market is gradually righting 


that is, 1,000 | 


itself. The manufacturers want to buy | 


the wool just as cheaply as 
during this reformation period of the 
market, and they will do it if the wool 


ossible | 


growers do not stick together. If you | 


do not have a wool marketing associa- 
tion, form one in your community. Pool 
your wool and pull together for bigger 
profits. 


a 


Five Rules for Shearing Sheep 


Use hand-driven clippers. The old-style | 
«MATA TTT 
Why You Should Install the 


shears are slow and it is hard to learn to 
use them properly. Driven clippers are 
cheap, ante any one owning sheep can well 
afford to buy such a machine. Often sev- 
eral farmers combine to buy a machine. 


Choose a warm, sunny day for the | 


shearing. Drive the “ape into a small 
enclosure adjoining the shearing floor 
where they can be caught easily. Have 


the shearing floor clean,; remove each | 


animal to it as soon as caught. 


Commence shearing at the head and | 
shear back. Hold the clipper bar close | 
to the body so that there will be nodou- | 


ble cuts in the wool. Sheep should be 


held firmly, for they will tear the fleece | 


apart if they are allowed to struggle 
when partly shorn. 

After each fleece has been removed, 
take off all manure, tags, and wet wool, 
and sack these separately. Tie the fleece 
into a neat bundle with t e flesh or inner 
side oug. Use twine for tying. 
Binder twine should never be used, for 
strands of it will get into the wool and 
can not be removed. They will not take 
dye -and will therefore cause a severe 
cutin the price of wool. 

. The. tied. fleeces should be: t tramped 
nen ws at sacks, These 


owt on, wool packed i in greeny Fx. be oe 


ndle, but” es | 








20,000 Miles 


Guaranteed From Tires 





Here’s the real 
tire insurance for 
you. No more 
punctures, blow- 
outs, cuts or 
bruises; no more 
/ getting out in the 
dust, rain or mud 
to fix up tires; no 
more time lost at 
critical moments; 
no more days of 
enjoyment spoil- 
ed by tire trou- 
bles. You can go and come 
back on schedule time when 
your tires are equipped with 


lila | 


Sold on 10 Days’ Trial 








A perfect tire peneuetionn device, 
made of non-stretch belting and 
patented rust-proof metal clips, 
locked together in replaceable sec- 
tions—and the best non-skid pro- 
tector ever designed. Highway Tire 
Protectors keep the tires from com- 
ing in contact with road, prevent 
overheating and keep out water, 
sand and gravel. Put on or taken 
off in ten minutes. 


We guarantee you 20,000 miles 
from. any standard make of tire 
if protected with Highway Tire 
Protectors. 
Write for descriptive circular and 
10 days’ trial offer. Prices as low 
as $17.70 for pair of two 30x 3-inch 
protectors. Give make of car, size 
of front or rear tires wanted and 
pin a $2.00 bill to your order if you 
want them shipped at once. In 
any case write for information. 


More Agents Wanted Everywhere 
BUKOLT MFG. CO. 


59 Second Street, Stevens Point, Wis. 














SWANSTROM 


Fresh Water System 


It reduces the labor and physical effort. 
For the family’s health. 


It is simple to operate, will last a lifetime 
and is economical. 


Keeps the poultry and live stock in good 
condition. 


Makes housework easy. 

Is a great personal convenience, 

Gives more time for recreation and rest. 

It will: make everybody on the farm 
happy and contented. 

No storage of water, delivers direct from 
the well to the house, or to any place wanted, 
also protects the home from fire, 


A big opportunity for live agents. 


SWANSTROM WATER’SYSTEM CO. 


} HAMMOND, IND, 
HT 

































































OiLa 
‘ GASO LIN a ie 
When and Where Needed 


VERY tractor owner needs one. Mounted on old 
Etwacin gear or rales 8 ood supply of gasoline and 
oil always on han 


Duro Portable Tank 


Cam bo Resta tato the Seid, Serves also 


C. G FOUTS COMPANY, $0 Wood St, Middletown, 0, 


LEHIGH PORTLAND 
CEMENT COMPANY 


Co GL. 
Dhe National — 


dealer can supply you with.Lehigh 
coy atari 3 











Bate eras @ 


eee Bertin, Md. 
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OLD OAKEN BUCKET 


Lae =| HAS BEEN REPLACED 
ft es ol 
7 ats Za | Today the modern pump 
. +) S 1} 
12 BS ZAIN brings water to any place 
FZ where it is needed on the 


farm or in the house. 


Equally economical of 
time, labor, and health 
have been the many im- 
provements on the farm 
effected bythe useof Lehigh 
Cement. Today progress in 
farming parallels the extent 
to which concrete is used 


by the farmer. 







that odd ‘job 








Direct to Farmer 
at Wire Mill Prices 











CATALOG FREE 
KITSELMAN BROS. vept. 241 MUNCIE, INDIANA 


The Threshing Problem 





Solved. fer the tmewn, vines. “wheat 
VOU. from the rn viens wheat 
combina machine, Nothing = it. “The 
So nore none looking for for-20 HL A. 

5 Morgan, Dir hs, Tend. Exp. Ss Six Booklet di. fee. 
THRESHER CO., Morristown, Tenn. 

















The First Crop of Alfalfa 


By RUSSELL ADAMS, Oklahoma 


VERY alfalfa grower heaves a sigh 

of pure relief when the first cutting 
of the season is safe in the barn. Asa 
rule the weather conditions at this time 
of the year are anything but favorable ; 
the days are cool and almost every night 
there is a dew which is equal to a light 
rain, so we have reason to be pleased if 
we save the first cutting in good shape. 

Several years’ experience in handling 
this crop has taught us that as soon as 
the growth of the second crop appears 
on the crowns it is time to remove the 
fizst crop. If the plants are in bloom 
so much the better, but bloom can not 
always be depended upon to tell us when 
to cut, although they do add to the ap- 
pearance of the hay. 

From experiments we have learned 
that alfalfa hay can be baled in perfect 
safety while in a stage too moist to keep 
in stack or barn, and for this reason all 
of our hay is baled in the field. We cut 
twenty acres a day, divided into two 
plots, ten acres before noon and ten in 
the afternoon. The next day we repeat 
this performance, so that we shall have 
hay ahead. On the morning of the third 
day, as soon as the dew has dried away, 
we start two rakes. The first twenty- 
acre plot is raked, and before we leave 
the field the windrows are bunched with 
the rakes. As soon as the dew has dried 
away on the morning of the fourth day 
a rake is used to upset these bunches so 
as to allow the under side to dry, and 
then the baler is started. The hay is 
brought to the machine with a buck-rake 
—a three-wheeled contrivance which 
will carry about a half ton of loose hay 
on long wooden teeth. 

Before we start to build the bale pile, 
loose hay is scattered over the ground 
it will occupy; this prevents damage 
from the moist earth. When the baler 
is shut down for the night loose hay is 
thrown on top of bales to keep off dew. 
The man with the buck-rake pushes to- 
gether several loads of dry hay for an 
early start next morning. 

Before starting the baler again the 
baled hay is shedded. The bales are 
always stacked on edge. If they show a 
tendency to heat they are so placed as 
to allow an air-space between them. 

If weather conditions continue ges 
able the mowers and rakes are ke 
running enough to pony us in hay. . 
used to run three or four mowers and 
cut our entire acreage as soon as we 
could. Then we would run two big 
power balers to the limit until the last 
bale was cut, but that method is waste- 
ful; some hay is sure to bleach, and 
many men are required. 

We have never used the shock-and- 
cover method for the good reason that 
it is entirely too expensive ; it requires 
too much time to put in operation on a 
large scale. 

One alfalfa grower has a rather unique 
way of handling his first crop of alfalfa. 
He has a large hay shed with several 
entrances for wagons. He hauls straw 
and scatters a liberal layer on the ground, 
and then he puts down a layez of half- 
cured alfalfa. Over this he scatters a 
few pounds of salt, next a layer of straw, 
and so on until his first cutting is in the 
shed. As he feeds this hay on his farm 
the mixture of straw makes no differ- 
ence. All of us can not do this, for 
probably our hay is for market, and if 
this be the case the straw would be very 
bad pig ded it ‘igiedad 

is once shed it is we 
to Qo pondige dat until it has gone through 
bi ) sweating Ble fi as it-seldom ‘pé; 
ship hay w the sweat ; for in- 
stentof oe green color we 
admire so ey it will probably have @ 
leaden.tint that is sure to discourage & 


. possible buyer. 
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The Camera on the Farm 
By BELMONT ODELL | 























This almost equals seeing the bull 


HE camera is a valuable asset to the 

farmer for advertising his farm and 
its products. If he has a brood mare or 
a valuable bull for sale the camera will 
truthfully portray its image on paper 
and carry a forceful message to the 
prospective purchaser. A good photo- 
graph with age, pedigree and other de- 
tails written on the back tells instantly 
just what the critical buyer wants to 
know. 

A dated negative is indisputable evi- 
dence. Damage accidents are frequent- 
ly proved by photographs taken of the 
scene. Write on the back of the film or 
glass negative with a steel pen and ordi- 
nary black or red ink and the lettering 
will come out gray on the print. If fig- 
ures or letters are desired directly on the 
pictures, bicarbonate of soda, mixed 
with enough water to make it flow from 
the pen, makes a cheap and permanent 
white ink. 

When you have acquired skill in mak- 
ing pictures the farm oe will pay 
you from $1 to $2 each for any prints 
they can use. When aig get this far 
remember to send only clear, ore? 
prints printed on glossy paper, and make 
each one tell a story. special imple- 
ment, new ways of doing things, thresh- 
ing day, the tractor in action, a day’s 
outing in the country and filling the silo 
suggest the kind of pictures wanted by 
the farm papers. 


eee 


What To Do with Rocks 
By CHARLES BROWN, Missouri 


I will tell you what I do with my field 
rocks. In slack time I go over the fields 
and wood pastures and gather all rocks 
from the size of an egg up, and haul 
them to where I intend using them. In 
the course of a year I accumulate a 
great pile of rocks. 

With a mixture of one part cement 
and six of sand, and water added, I put 
up not only such buildings as chicken, 
hog, sheep houses, above ground cellars, 
etc., but build porches, and walls around 
bridges and sunken gardens, etc., so 
that I have the most unique farm home 
in the Missouri Ozarks. 

The cost is almost nothing. The onl 
actual expense is the cement. The pore 
shown cost about $10.20, not including 
labor, since I did the work in my spare 
time instead of loafing. 

For more than eighty ears the rocks 
shown in the porch had been in a culti- 
vated field where they wore out hun- 
dreds of plow-points and several teams. 

I have three such porches to my house, 
and next year I intend building a large 
barn of cobblestones or field rocks. 
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Both Make Electricity :— 


the Power Station Dynamo and the Fiery little Columbias 


makes electricity for the big jobs—to light the 
city ; to run the factory full of machines ; to propel 
the street cars. 

The fiery little Columbia standing quietly behind the 
scenes makes electricity for all the little jobs—to ring 
bells and buzz buzzers; to make telephones talk; to run 
toys for the little folks; to ignite farm engines, autos, 
trucks, tractors, and motorboats. 


"Tons big dynamo whirling in the power station 


THE DRY BATTERY 


HE world is so used to having the 

Columbia Dry Battery always at 

its beck and call, the little red 
fellow’s work is accepted as a matter 
of course. 

Yet he is really one of the great 
marvels of the age—marvelous for what 
he does—marvelous for his power— 
marvelous for his long life. 

Columbia Dry Batteries are appro- 
priately called “The handy-men of the 
world.” 


THE STORAGE BATTERY 


$ HE Columbia Storage Battery is 
backed up with a definite guarantee 
that makes certain for the pur- 
chaser the actual performance to which 
his purchase entitles him, 


And everywhere there is Columbia 
Service organized to back up that guar- 
antee. Your Columbia Storage Battery 
has the protection of the Columbia 
Pyramid Seal stamped on its lead ter- 
minals. No one but authorized Columbia 
Service Station experts will break that 
seal—they, and they only, have the 
authority and equipment for resealing. 

And if your battery should fail to 
live up to its guarantee, its intact 
Columbia Pyramid Seal will show at 
once that the battery has not been 
tampered with and you-are entitled to 
thorough repairs or another battery 
without additional cost. 

Columbia Storage Battery Service is 
all around you—it will be well worth 
your while to drop in and let them 
show you how they will save you an- 
noyance and expense. 





















Write for complete line of samples 
of Century Asphalt Roofing. 

We ship and i pay the from fourteen 
factories and ware as follows: 


Ohio. on Pes 
= ae es: 


‘enn.; Boston, Mass. 


selli direct from the 
ing “ the factory to user.” 
Let us save you money on your needs. 


Address ail letters to 









NE, ‘ernie 
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CENTURY ROOFING Ferro ehe non 


‘ FRESH FROM FACTORY TO YOU 
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every one living to-day. 


ible. 


rushes on. 


had never been parted. 


and unloading of all kinds. 
Carbide Gas to work by. 
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The Modern Miracle Worker That Is 
Changing the Habits of Millions 
GoEN CE is the modern Aladdin. 


of the world almost over night. 
ered—and life at once began to change for every man, 
woman and child then alive. 


It changes the face 
Steam was discov- 


For them and their de- 


scendants life could never again be the same. 


Union Carbide was discovered; and already its mi- 
raculous power is lightening and brightening the life of 
Such world forces are irresist- 
The results they make possible are so helpful that 
barriers fall by the wayside as the wave of progress 


Union Carbide made from selected coke and lime and fused 
in electric furnaces at a heat of 6,000 degrees Fahrenheit 
(twice the heat necessary to melt steel), looks like ordinary 
crushed stone. Add water to it, and there is straightway pro- 
duced the most wonderful gas in the world—Carbide Gas. 


Carbide Gas is mending machinery in factories and railroad 
and shipbuilding plants all over the earth. Broken parts are 
heated in a few minutes, and then stick together as if they 


Carbide Gas lights the entrances to the Panama Canal, 
Government Barracks, light-houses, buoys and school houses. 
It supplied light to the contractors who built the New York 
Subways, and the great Catskill aqueduct tunnel under the 
Hudson River at Storm King. 


It already lights quarter of a million farm houses and barns, 
hospitals, fields for night ploughing, and is used for loading 
Over 700,000 miners depend on 


If you would like to read more about this miracle worker, that is 
changing the habits of millions, write us for a free booklet. 


CARBIDE SALES COMPANY 
42d Street mgr New York 
Building, San Francisco 


Chi 
Dept. 618 






















“DON'T SHOUT” 


“‘Lhear you. I can hear now as 
well as anybody. ‘How?’ With 
THE MORLEY PHONE. 
I've a pair in my ears 
now, but they are in- 
visible. 1 would not know I 
had them in, myself, only 
that t hear all right. 
“The Morley Phone for the 


DEAF 


is to the ears what glasses 
are to the eyes. In- 
visible, comfortable, 
weightless and harm- 
. dmyone can ad- 
jost it.'' Over one 
hundred thousand 
sold. Write for booklet and testimonials. 


THE MORLEY CO., Dept. 793, Perry Bidg., Phila. 




















AGENTS: $40 A WEEK 


A brand now hosiery pro: 

ottes men, wotne peand, cbldren: All sipleg 
xe 
line of silk hose. 


Guaranteed One Year: Mc: pay yn a nd 
Easiest line to sell. A prospect it la ony 
home, Often sell dozen sair to one family, 
Repeat orders will make you a steady Income. 
Easy Sell Profits 
Work spare time or full . Every man 
or woman, young or old, can ‘2%: this wonder- 
ful line of guaranteed 
‘before sell- 


Silk Hose Given indi Wew oa 
with our hosiery lis y line. Write 

quick c for particulars 

Thomas Hosiery Co. 7549 Elk St. Dayton, O, 








Mr. Weld Disagrees 


HE March issue of The Farm Jour- 

nal contains an article entitled ‘‘A 
Just Settlement of the Food War,” in 
which it is stated that out of the con- 
sumer’s dollar the producer gets only 
thirty-five cents, the remaining sixty- 
five cents going to the middleman. 

These proportions are not true of 
every farm product. Studies made in 
marketing costs show that the pro- 
ducer’s share of the consumer’s dollar 
varies very considerably on the differ- 
ent classes of products. The producer’s 


| share of the consumer’s dollar paid for 


small 
cent ; 


fruit averages thirty-five per 
vegetables fifty-five per cent; 


| whereas in the case of meats it averages 





sixty-five per cent or more. 

In a recent bulletin on the ‘‘ Meat 
Situation in the United States,’’ issued 
by the United States Department of 
Agriculture, figures are presented show- 
ing the marketing costs on nine lots of 
cattle from country shipping points 
through the retailer to the consumer. 
Explaining these figures, the bulletin 
says: ‘‘The distribution of returns in- 
dicated by the data is approximately 
two-thirds to three-quarters to the 
stockman, three to four per cent ship- 
ping and stock yards expense, five to six 
per cent packing and wholesale distri- 
bution, and fifteen to twenty per cent 
retailing.’’ These percentages are based 
on final retail prices. It must be borne 
in mind that the packer has to pay his 


| expenses of buying, maintenance and 


operation of slaughtering plants, trans- 


| portation, and selling through branch 








houses, out of this five or six per cent, 
as well as make his net profit. It is also 
noteworthy that the packer furnishes 
one of the most direct channels of dis- 
tribution from the producer to the re- 
tail dealer, the packer being the only 
middleman between the sale of the live 
stock at the stock yards and the retail 
meat shop. 

While on the one hand there is a strong 
feeling that the number of middlemen 
between the producer and consumer 
should be reduced as much as possible, 
that the large packers were severely 
criticized at the recent hearing in Wash- 
ington because they are using their di- 
rect methods of distribution in the mar- 
keting of butter, eggs, cheese, poultry 
and canned goods. The basis of the 
criticism is that thereby the packers are 
interfering with the business of other 
middlemen. L. D. H. Weld. 





Repairing Grain Sacks 


The next time you have sacks to repair, in- 
stead of asking the women folks for a needle 
and thread, just mix up some flour and water 
into a thick paste. 

Turn the sacks wrong side out, cut patch 
considerably larger than the hole for each 
place to be mended, cover the patch with paste, 
slap it in place and press dry with a hot iron, 
but do not scorch the patch. The sacks must 
be turned right side out before using, so the 
patches will be on the inside. 

Give this method a trial and you will find 
that the patches are just as secure, and that 
they will last just as long, as if you had spent 
hours of time in sewing them in place. 





1,000,000 and 1 hints. 
Insuring a Crop of Corn . 
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All About the P oets—s; MARGUERITE WILKINSON 








things—among them Mothers’ Day. 

For several years, now, loyal sons 
and daughters have been keeping the 
second Sunday in May as a day sacred to 
mother. On that day they send her 
flowers or write her a letter or go to see 
her. It is a beautiful custom and should 
never be forgotten. For our mothers, 
who gave us life, have given us a chance 
to share all the beauty of the world if 
we will. Mary Ogden has put this 
thought into a little poem which I hope 
Our Folks will like. Perhaps some of 
them will cut it out and send it to their 
own mothers, as I shal] send it to mine. 
Here it is: 


4x month of May brings many good 


A Song for Sons and Daughters 
Mothers’ Day, 1919 


Mother, you gave me sun and stars, 
Great hills and rivers undefiled, 

For when you gave me life, you gave 
Love of their beauty to your child. 


Without you I could not have known 

The Spring that makes the valleys green, 
The rustling of the wings of birds 

Or flower fragrance kind and keen. 


Your travail gave me all my joys, 
Laughter and talk and young delight 
Anddreams that floatlikecloudsin heaven, 
High, high above me, shy and white. 


For all these proud and lovely things 
Thanks are too small a thing to give— 

Mother, I thank you with my love, 
Who gave me this gool life to live! 


In May, also, comes Memorial Day, and 
this year we shall all be thinking of 
heroes who died ‘‘ over there’’ that the 
world might be made safe for democracy. 
Perhaps no new poem can mean more 
to us in this connection than the grand 
old ‘‘ Concord Hymn,”’ by Ralph Waldo 


.Emerson, sung at the completion of the 


monument for heroes of the Revolu- 
tionary war. The last stanza expresses 
what we feel in thinking of our later 
heroes : 


Concord Hymn 


By the rude bridge that arched the flood, 
Their flag to April’s breeze unfurled, 

Here once the embattled farmers stood, 
And fired the shot heard round the world. 


The foe long since in silence slept ; 
Alike the conqueror silent sleeps ; 
And Time the ruined bridge has swept 
Down the dark stream which seaward 
creeps, 


On this green bank, by this soft stream, 
We set today a votive stone ; 

That memory may their deed redeem, 
When, like our sires, our sons are gone. 


Spirit, that made those heroes dare 

To die, and leave their children free, 
Bid Time and Nature gently spare 

The shaft we raise to them and thee. 


In May, also, in some parts of the coun- 
try, come cherry-blossoms. Over in 
Engiand they come earlier, and in one of 
the grest English universities is a learned 
professor who onee wrote a poem about 
the cherry tree which will be remem- 
bered when all his learning is forgotten. 
It can be found in his book ‘‘A Shrop- 
shire Lad,’’ (Kennerley) and in the 
have of all good poets, unless they 
= put it into their minds and hearts 
nd so do not need to carry it in their 
Sockets Here. it is: 








Loveliest of trees, the cherry now 
Is hung with bloom along the bough 
And stands about the woodland ride 
Wearing white for Eastertide. 


Now of my threescore years and ten, 
Twenty will not come again, 

And take from seventy springs a score, 
It only leaves me fifty more. 


And since to look at things in bloom 
Fifty springs are little room, 

About the woodlands I will go 

To see the cherry hung with snow. 


All the trees are very lovely now, to 
look at and to listen to. ‘‘ The Sound of 
the Trees,’” by our American poet Robert 
Frost, is one that means much to women 
who stay at home and listen to the trees 
when the men are at work and the chil- 
dren at school. Before people knew 
about his poetry, Robert Frost had a 
farm up in New England. But he says 
he was a very bad farmer. ‘‘The Sound 
of the Trees’’ is taken from his book 
‘* Mountain Interval ’”’ (Holt) : 


The Sound of the Trees 


I wonder about the trees. 

Why do we wish to hear 

Forever the noise of these 

More than another noise 

So close to our dwelling place ? 
We suffer them by the day 

Till we lose all measure of pace, 
And fixity in our joys, 

And acquire a listening air. 

They are that that talks of going 
But never gets away ; 

And that talks no less for knowing, 
As it grows wiser and older, 

That now it means to stay. 

My feet tug at the floor 

And my head sways to my shoulder 
Sometimes when I watch trees sway, 
From the window or the door. 

I shall set forth for somewhere, 

I shall make the reckless choice 
Some day when they are in voice 
And tossing so as to scare 

The white clouds over them on. 

I shall have less to say, 

But I shall be gone. 


At this time, too, the little yellow war- 
bler builds her nest. Cora A. Matson 
Dolson has made us a poem about it: 


‘Little Yellow Warbler 


Where is your home, little yellow bird, 
Silky cup by the low winds stirred, 
Cradle meet for the nestlings wee? 

Tell as you flit through that old pear tree. 


** Sweet,’’ you say, yes, sweet, little one, 
Fleecy cradle is woven and done ; 
Silk-weed floss and the cotton white 
Gathered by many a weary flight. 


‘*Sweet,’’ little bird, yes, sweet, I know 
Where in a bush it is hidden low: 

Beat, little heart, in your warm, soft breast, 
Wake the new life in that downy nest. 


I wish Our Folks would write and tell 
me how they like this poem or any other 
on the page. For the best letter of not 
more than two hundred words, telling 
which poem you like, and why you like 
it, I will poy All letters should reach 
this office before- June 1. The prize- 
winning letter will be printed in this 
department. Address, Poetry Editor, 
The Farm Journal, 
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Here's 
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Save Money 
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DEL DANE, “ The 
Old Stove Master,” 
promised you money- 
saving offers on Kala- 
#@ mazoo Ranges, Stoves, 
y Furnaces, Gas Ranges, 
Oil Ranges and Kitchen 
Kabinets. We are here to 
make good that promise. 
We are manufacturers and sell 
direct to you, the user, That enables us to 
gave you moncy. 
Ask about Kala- 
mazoo Phono- 


grap phs Cream 
parators, Re- 
frigerators, Roof- 
ing, Paint and 
other 
sities. 













































log No. 105 
Kalamazoo Stove 
Co., Mfrs. 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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“Reo” Cluster Metal “Shingles, V- Crimp, Gere: 
ated, dina, Wallon Painted or Galvanized Roof- 
fi mee. Sidings, W board, Paints, etc., direct to you 
sctory Prices, "Positively greatest 
hare can Fone we Pay the Freight. 


Edwards “Reo” Metal Shingles 


cost less; outlast three ordinary roofs. No paintin 
orregaies. Guaranteed rot, én rust, lightning roel, 


Free Roofing Book 
Get our Seeanatis 
low prices and free 

samples. —. hy 

to eS 
tory wr 















Sampies & 
Roofing Book 











OTTAWA 20 
10-Year Kerosene ENGINES 


acon, sa ar 

ou get more power from a gallon of ent 

Reveneme con froas a gallon of 25 or 3 cmt 

gasoline in wd yee ine. hy — 
to sta asy ope: 

All Sizes ands Styles, 1% wall to 22 H-P, 


Free Book = ses Keck 













finest 2-color book. Tells 
phe te et, to know 
engines, Writtense 
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Westclox 


tee the way you start your day that 
counts. A leisurely, untroubled get-away 
in the morning usually means a day of many 
things well done. 


That’s what a good alarm clock does for 
you. Millions of men thank their Westclox 
alarms for smoother-running, more resultful 
days. They get off to business feeling right. 


That’s because each Westclox does its job 
right. It’s built so it will. All Westclox have 
the same construction that won Big Ben’s 


Wheelsturn on needle-fine pivots of polished 
steel. Friction is lessened. The clock runs © 
easier; lasts longer. Westclox, on the dial 
and tag, means that kind of aclock. 


Western Clock Co. - makers of Westclox 
La Salle & Peru. Illinois. U. S. A. 
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National Work 

po aed at LT ag} 

arges prepaid. e 

invite you to try 

atour risk. Built 

p AF, BS 
er 

soles. Selectedg 

we le ers 
uppers. The best 
work shoe value 
ever offered! That 


bE 


sinha boadkanet 





send Te, Money! 











Pay only $3.48 on arrival. The shoes must con- 

vince you or you will not be out one cent. Enjoy their 
soned 6-toe comfort. Feel how soft and easy they 

are on your feet. Note the splendid extra 

leather. Then decide whether you want to keep them. 

If you do not think they are the g: 

you ever saw forless than $6, send them back at 


our expense—it costs nothing to sate 
ours. [Extra soft Elk leather $3.78.) 


7" """Mall This Coupon, Now!***"="* 


Boston Mail Order House, Dept. B-2. 
. Essex P. O. Building, Boston, Mase 
shoes ark X id. I bu 
ood z ona my anbeay ouble-uuick if 1 
want it. I risk nothing ! 
(1) NATIONAL WORK SHOE $3.48 on arrival. 
oO 


SUPERWORK ELK SHOE $3.78 on arrival. 











Foundations and Plumbing 
By VERNON J. TIGER 


S is the house, so is the health. Poor 

houses, poor health. A person livin 
in a damp house is likely to take col 
Diphtheria is a common disease in houses 
with wet or damp cellars. Typhoid is 
common in houses with inadequate means 
of sewage disposal. 

The most important thing about the 
house is the foundation. To my mind 
the best base for a foundation wall is as 
follows: After the cellar is excavated 
to the required size and depth lay about 
ten inches of concrete over the whole 
surface, letting it extend about twelve 
inches outside of where the wall proper 
will start, as shown in Fig. 1. 

After the wall is complete and before 
the finished floor is laid, put over the 
whole bottom and extend up the sides 
about four inches, tarred felt laid in hot 
pitch. The finished floor will cover this 
and make an excellent job. The outside 
of the wall up to the ground level can 
also be given a coating, closing all the 
pores in the wall, making it damp proof. 

Plumbing is a godsend to the busy 
housewife. It is the most important 
thing about a home after the house is 
properly constructed. Quite often, to 
my knowledge, there are up-to-date im- 
provements installed in outbuildings 
while the farmer’s wife continues to 
pump her daily supply of water, carry 
it in and carry it out again. 

The cost of plumbing for the ordinary 
home is very reasonable. The necessary 
fixtures for the bathroom are a bath- 
tub, size to suit the owner, with a bath 
cock, connected waste and overflow and 
one pair of half-inch supply pipes. Be- 
sides the bathtub there should be a 
lavatory. The size should be determined 
by the space available. With the lava- 
tory you will need one pair of compres- 
sion basin cocks, one trap and one pair 
of three-eighth-inch supply pipes. A 
low-down combination toilet should be 
installed, fitted with flush elbow and 
three-eighth-inch supply pipe. 

For the kitchen have one sink with 
attached back, size to be governed by 
the space allowed ; one adjustable plain 
bibb, one adjustable hose-bibb, half-inch 
size, and a one and one-half inch trap. 

If there is no furnace in the house, 
have a thirty-five gallon extra heavy 
galvanized iron range boiler, and boiler 
stand with galvanized union boiler con- 
nections. 

Last, but not least, have a set of two- 
part wash or laundry tubs. The wash 
tubs can be installed either in the cellar 
or kitchen, whichever 
is more suitable to the 
owner. 

The water-pipe isn’t 
such a big item ; about 
eighty feet of one-half 
inch and sixty feet 
of three-quarter-inch 
galvanized pipe usu- 
ally is the amount re- 
quired, and an aver- = 
age of forty cence: tus Se 
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pounds of galvanized 







fittings. 
The soil-pipe of 
castiron for the bath- 















room and the other 
fixtures I have nam- 
ed will be 
.. about six 
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lengths of four-inch single hub and two 
lengths of four-inch double hub, about 
three lengths of two-inch single hub and 
two lengths double hub; the cast-iron 
fittings for the drains have to be deter- 
mined by the situation of the house. 
You will also need some caulking lead 
and oakum to join the cast-iron pipe 
together—one pound of lead and one- 
quarter pound oakum to each inch in 
size to the joint. For instance, a four- 
inch joint will take four pounds of lead 
and one pound of oakum. 

The list of materials I have given is 
only to give an idea of what is required. 
The fixtures can be elaborated on, but 
the sole purpose is to have a tight, 
smooth, clean job. 

The main house drain should start 
about five feet outside of the founda- 
tion, with four-inch extra heavy cast- 
iron pipe. Just inside the wall a main 
house trap should be inserted ; just back 
of this a four-inch ‘‘T’’ for a fresh-air 
vent. See Fig. 3. The four-inch line 
continues up and through the roof about 
a foot, unless near a window; then it 
should extend above the window. This 
is called the vent stack; it is to take 
any odor from the sewer and also to keep 
the traps in the house from draining 
empty. 

raps are necessary under each fixture 
to keep the odor of the sewer from 
penetrating into the living-rooms. There 


are several kinds of traps. The most | 


used is the full ‘‘S’’ trap shown in 
Fig. 2. All traps should have a good 
deep water seal so that the water stays 
in the trap and seals it. When fixtures 
are not used for a long time, or the 
water gets siphoned out in some way, 
the sewer-gas comes back into the liv- 
ing-rooms ; therefore, it-is best to have 
traps with deep seals. 

It is a difficult task to make the soil- 
pipe joints tight ; no one but a plumber, 
or some one with experience, should 
attempt it. The soil pipe usually passes 


down into the cellar and out through the | 


cellar wall. It should. not be placed 
beneath the cellar floor, because if the 
house settles the joints may be forced 
open, letting sewer gas into the house. 
The opening through the cellar wall 


should be a trifle larger than the pipe 


to allow for slight settling. 


After all the main waste-pipes are in- | 


stalled the system should be given a test. 


| 


This can.be done by putting a plugin the | 


main house trap and closing up all the | 


other outlets except the stack or vent * 


on the roof ; from there the whole system 
can be filled with water. 
After letting it stand for 
one hour if it has veer src ‘ 
not lowered, the a alle 
system is tight, a 
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Your car has a great engine. It would run a good-sized 
machine shop. Best of all, it is on wheels— portable power — 
the only kind that can do all sorts of farm work. 

Lay Porta Power harnesses your car to any work—anywhere. It runs your Lay 
Porta Saw down in the wood lot, your Lay Milking Machine in the cow barn, 
your Lay Porta Pump—your Lay Farm Light (Electric Storage Batteries)—your 
Lay Porta Mill. 


Simplicity itself 


Two levers lift the 
rear axle so tires rest 
against two steel pul- 
leys which are mount- 
ed on a driving shaft 
with a belt pulley in - 
the middle. Delivers 
nine horse-power to « 
any machine that can 
be driven with a belt. 

There is no tire slip, 
no heat and therefore 

ractically no wear on 
ires. You get full 
mileage out of tires 
and do most of your 
farm work besides. 
Cheapest power on 
earth—and the most 
efficient. 


Write for facts 


Let us telleyou what 
thousands success- 
ful farmers think of 
Lay Porta Power. Let 
us show you how the 
cost of a laborer for a 

ear will solve the 
bor problem for the 
rest of your life, 

All Lay Porta Im- 
‘ plements are sold sep- 
arately and are guar- 
anteed to satisfy. 

We can engage Farmer 
Agentsin a few Counties— 
areal opportunity to make 
alot of money in a pleas- 
ant way. 

L. A. YOUNG 
INDUSTRIES, Inc. 


Portable Power 
Implements for the Farm 


Detroit, Mich. 








GRACE MOTORS, Ltd., Toronto, Ont., Exclusive Canadian Distributors 
—_ a es a ee a ee ee ——ean Eee a ee a ee ee ee A ee ee ee cee 
L. A. Youna INDustRiEs, INC. DERGAG <..., ccnsevosincs sndenesinexescbhddascanipaghepiitebias 
Detroit, Mich.—Dept. 110 
Send full particulars about Lay Porta Power. BBA TEND i. ckscrsccercescecedps tssecninabeniaalabebentabanbectes 
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Save 
eet $15 to $200 Ba 
Free Book, wi a 
want to send you, shows how you Noun 
can buy your engine at a big saving 
Direct From Factory— Cash or Terms 
2 to SO H-P, — Kerosene or Gasoline — Stationary, Portabie or Saw-Rig— Ready to Use. 
WITTE Engines have big surplus pow- As to quality—I guarantee every part of the WITTE En” 
oapcsee omy So pom = Foe fee ine you et against Getecs as long -a you own is. i sor 
e. 2 ‘ou agree 8 r ears in the business—no ‘*s "’-—no time 
engine at any price get my latest offer na If you want POWER—write me today,—Ead, He Witte, Pres. 


abot oa tells how 3 gan males better engine | WITTE ENGINE WORKS ay ceusedie-"scesCiy, Mo. 



































ECONOMY SILOS 


Perfectly nie tap -osrieet 
fitting doors, adjusted with- 
out hammer or wrench, 
= - . Ensilage always sweet and 
fresh,. Built to last a lifetime. Complete storm - proof 
ancho: system with every silo. Factories at Fred- 
erick, Md., and Roanoke, Va. Write for le 

ECONOMY SILO & MFG. CO. Dept.a, Frederick, Md. 


| Engine UserAgentsWanted 
eer BIG DEN sw wp 


rergrymork, Big” dgiand. Pres ort neo, 
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Stewart Speedometer 
5.00 


$25. 
} Special Ford Model 
4 $11.75 


oline feed troubles. 




















A Stewart Vacuum System will banish all your gas- 
A Stewart Warning Signal will give you the right o’ way 
A Stewart V-Ray Searchlight will make night driving safe. 
A Stewart Autoguard will prevent damage to your car. 

In fact, you need the entire Stewart Big Ten. Inspect them at any pro- 
gressive accessory dealer’s store. ; 


STEWART-WARNER SPEEDOMETER COR’N :: 


V-Ray 
Search- 
light $6.00 


Do You Want a 
Complete Car? 


Wherever motor cars travel, 
in crowded city or peaceful 
countryside, accessories 
“custombilt” by STEWART 
are in greatest demand. 

No car is complete without a Stewart Speedometer. 
It tells you accurately how far you go and how fast you go. 
id The Stewart is used as standard equipment by 95% of all 
: It’s the only safe one for you to buy. 





Why take 


Vacuum System 
$12.50 


CHICAGO, U. S. A. 
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Good Seed and Our National 


Crop Growers’ Contest 


ERE is what Prof. E. R. Hodgson, 
of the Illinois Agricultural College, 
says about the Farm Journal’s offer of 
awards for good seed in every county of 
We commend it to 


| the attention of our good friends: 


‘There is not a season passes but that 
we get, not only many inquiries from in- 
dividuals in counties for good seed, but 
we get many inquiries from county 
agents over the state—men who travel 
in every nook and corner of the county, 
and men who talk with seed growers 
from all sections of their county. This 
situation would indicate that such a proj- 
ect as you are proposing would certainly 
meet with great success. There is an 
unlimited field for improvement in farm 
crop seeds. One glance at the nonde- 
script seed-corn, seed-wheat, oats and 
other grains and grass-seed which are 
placed on exhibition at our county fairs 
is a pretty good index to the seed situa- 
tion throughout the counties from which 
the seeds come.’’ 


a 


| About “An Electrical Mistake” 


‘* An Electrical Mistake,’’ an article by 
P. T. Hines in the March Farm Journal! 
has drawn considerable fire, and we take 
this opportunity to make an explanation. 
Mr. Hines based his article on the expe- 
rience of a farmer who installed a thirty- 
two volt electric plant and was not able 
to obtain fans, motors, toasters, perco- 
lators, etc., for it locally. The electrical 


| supply dealer told him that it was be- 























C. E. BROOKS, 234 


Don’t Wear a Truss 


ROOKS’ APPLIANCE, 
the modern § scientific 
invention, the wonderful 
mew discovery that re- 
lieves rupture will be 
sent On trial. No ob- 
noxious springs or pads. 
automatic Air 
Cushions. Binds and 
draws the broken parts 
together as you would a 
enlimb. Nosalves. 
Nolies. Durable, cheap. 
Sent on trial to it. 


ents. Catalog & measure 
blanks mailed free. Send 
name and address today. 


State Street, Marshall, Mich. 





YOU Can Get 
A Buick, Too! 


Without a 
Dollar of Cost 


You don’t have to 
y for it—not even 
he freight. Posi- 
tively no money is 
requ The man 
shown in the car . 
answered our. ad. 
Now he’s riding in the Buick we gave him. 
You can get one too. Don't send a cent— 
ust your name and address—that’s ail. Do | 
t now. A post card will do, I want te send — 
ou a dandy auto also. i 
. K. Austin, Mor., 857 Jackson St., Topeka, Kansas, | 
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cause he did not have a 110 volt system. 
The facts are that most electrical manu- 
facturers now sell motors, fans, etc., for 
thirty-two volt lighting systems as well 
as for 110 volt systems. If the man 
who gave his experience to Mr. Hines 
had investigated a little more thorough- 
ly, he could have found the equipment 
he wished. For equal generating capac- 
ity in watts, no more power would be 
required for one outfit than for the other, 
assuming that the efficiency was equal 
in both cases. If the larger engine were 
installed, to use its full power a larger 
generator would also be needed, which 
would simply mean that the whole plant 
would be much larger than could be 
operated with a two horse-power en- 
gine. First-class outfits of from one 
and one-quarter to one and one-half 
kilowatts capacity at thirty-two volts are 
entirely satisfactory and may be ar- 
ranged to take care automatically of any 
increased doad that may be required 
when motors or heating devices are used 
in addition to regular: lighting load. 
Such a plant can be bought for less 
money than a 110 volt plant. There is 
nothing wrong with a 110 volt outfit, but 
it is more expensive, kilowatt for kilo- 
watt, than a thirty-two volt outfit. 


_-——————_— 


Convenient Cellar Chute 


When building a new house, or remodel- 
ing an old one, have a chute from a side 
of the kitchen to the cellar below, open- 
ing into a tight receptacle. In a new 
house the opening can be in the base- 
board, but in an old house the plan 


shown in the cut can be followed. ‘The 
lower door lifts and opens into the chute. 
Above this is a box for rubbers, etc. 
All the dirt can be swept into this chute. 
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Value of Paint in Good Farming 


By J. T. BARTLETT, Colorado 


ONEY spent for paint invariably 

adds its cost to the selling value, 

and sometimes many times over. 
An example is furnished by John J. Dug- 
gan, an lowa man who bought a first- 
class but ill-kept farm in Kent county, 
Col., four years ago for $8,000. The 
grounds surrounding the house and out- 
buildings were littered with scrap lumber 
and were in general disorder. The build- 
ings badly needed repairs at doors, steps, 
roofs and elsewhere, and were thirsty 
for paint. The pig-pens and hen-house 
were eyesores. The front fence, a ne- 
cessity because of the stock which passed 
along the road, was a run-down board 
affair. The improvements at heart were 
good enough, strong and substantial, 
but they had suffered from lack of care. 

Duggan gave all the buildings a coat 
of paint. The paint called for other 
improvements. He whitewashed the 
hen-house inside and out. He substituted 
neat woven wire for the front board 
fence, and put in lasting concrete posts 
where rotting wood posts and rickety 
gates had been. He repaired and hung 
doors properly, fixed up the roofs and 
built on new porches. The result created 
a real sensation in the country round 
about. It inspired several neighbors to 
make similar improvements. 

Duggan says he could sell the farm 
today for $12,000. Real estate values 
have gone up somewhat meanwhile, but 
itis a safe assumption that he bought 
the farm below its real value because 
of the unkempt nature of the improve- 
ments. Much credit must go to paint, 
whitewash, nails, concrete, and other 
every-day materials used in ‘‘fixing up.”’ 
Duggan says the total cost of these di 
not exceed $600. 

An enormous volume of farm real 
estate has been changing hands in the 


United States, especially in the West. 
The tenancy system as it exists at pres- 
ent does not encourage improvements. 
Tenants are interested primarily in the 
productive business value of property ; 
the improvements are of secondary in- 
terest. They want to put as much of 
their capital as possible in the busi- 
ness part of the farm, reserving the 
creation of a fine residence and home to 
later years when they will have attained 
ownership and independence. 

This is commendable thrift, but in 
practise it goes too far. The widespread 
situation is laxity in improving and keep- 
ing up farm premises. Too many farms 
of the great American agricultural states 
are notably deficient in the things that 
make them pleasant places to live. A 
farmer keeping excellent stock, and using 
numerous mechanical devices in his 
barns, often lives in an unpainted, run- 
down dwelling on disorderly premises. 
Many a farmer neglects his premises 
on the principle that ‘‘a painted house 
doesn’t grow any potatoes, or make a cow 
give more milk.’ 

Not only do paint, concrete, well-kept 
fences, and constant attention to little 
repairs, greatly enhance the selling 
value of farm property out of propor- 
tion to cost, but they have an even more 
important psychological influence on the 
farmer nid his family which indirectly 
makes for better farming and better 
farm profits. The time is coming when 
farmers will use paint and such like in 
the same spirit that so many business 
men attend conscientiously to the daily 
shave. The Great War showed the world 
that the smooth-shaven soldier in clean 
clothes fought better. We are coming 
to realize that the farmer with well- 
painted, neatly - kept farm premises, 
farms better. 





Pay County Agents More? 


R almost five years we have had an 
agent in this county, but I have never 
had the pleasure of meeting the gentle- 
man. The result is that I feel as if I 
have been paying for something I have 
not received. I wish he would visit me, 
if only long enough to pass the time of 


day. 

There is little doubt but that a county 
agent, if he is the right man for such an 
important position, can be of great bene- 
fit to both county and city taxpayers, 
especially if he will only forget that pro- 
duction is the smallest and marketing 
the greatest problem the average farm- 
er has to solve. 

When we hire a county agent we 
should feel that we are hiring a man to 
aid us in any way necessary to get the 
best possible results from our business 
of farming.’ If I were hiring a man to 
help me manage my farm, I would cer- 
tainly look. for a man with a workin 
knowledge of soils, rope and anima 
husbandry, and a special knowledge of 
salesmanship. 

here is no good reason why a county 
agent should not be in a position to aid 
any farmer with his selling problems. 
Some agents have given much help in 
this direction from time to time, but the 
majority do it in such a half-hearted 
manner that most farmers take it for 
granted that salesmanship is entirely 
out of their line of work. 
‘ As this is written, there is a shortage 
of fuel in a city near us, and on a vast 
number of farms in this county wood is so 
plentiful that it is considered a nuisance. 
thave yet to hear of the county agent 
making any éffort to bring city dweller 


community wood market. Possibly he 


is working on a theory as to the best 
wy to increase timber production. 
ossibly we should pay our agents 
more and expect more of them. 
Oklahoma. Russell Adams. 


_> 


Some Pests That Pester 
[Continued from page 26] 


hatch from cage laid by the beetles do 
the were hey are reddish in color. 
On page 26 one is shown at work on a 

otato leaf. In small patches they can 
be controlled by hand picking and killing 
with boiling water or kerosene. On 
large fields, spray the vines with Paris 
green, one pound to fifty gallons of 
water. To avoid burning the leaves, add 
two pounds of lime. Or, use three pounds 
of lead arsenate paste to fifty gallons of 
water. This will not burn the leaves, but 
is a slower acting poison. Spray when 
the small larve are hatching from the 
yellow eggs attached to the leaves; if 
a second ste appears, spray again. 


Cabbage-worms: Fig. 5, on page 26, 
shows the common white cabbage butter- 
fly which nearly 1 Mase calls a ‘‘mil- 
ler.’’ (The sketch is larger than natural 
size.) The butterfly lays eggs which 
hatch out green cabbage-worms that are 
about an inch long. here only a few 
cabbage plants are grown hand picking 
will get rid of the worms. Also, dusting 
the plants with pyrethrum or hellebore is 
a good remedy. Some growers dust with 
hydrated lime or dry road dust. A good 
remedy is to spray with arsenate of lead, 
four pounds to fifty gallons of water. 
When heads form, use pyrethrum or 
hellebore. 
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Send NoMoney 


ADIES—a real Munson Last 

-““ shoe for you. Andatruly unmatched 

value! Just mail coupon—we’ll send you a pair 
tour risk. Ever since the Munson en 

ast was adopted by the U.S. Army, = 






fort, strength and neatness : 
make it just the shoe for 
housework, farm, garden, f 3 
walking, school teach- 
ing, ete. nd the 

ea 


s, 


Send coupon 

today —no 

money. Your 
pair will come X 
at once, on approval. Pay when they arrive, Examine 
earefully. ote the wonderful ease and comfort — 
the money-saving value. If not more than pleased 
return them—we’'ll refund every penny. Sizes 3 to 7. 


«==: Mail Coupon—No Money «== 
HENRY BLAKE CO., Dept.3515 [“Si- 
19th St. and California Ave., Chicago,t, |—~~ 
Send me a pair of Ladies’ Munson Last 
Shoes, No. 1191, on approval. I will pay ae 
$3.98, plus postage, on arrival. You are to 
sofend every penny, including postage, if I am not 
more than pleased, 
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Save $25 to $250 


Compare Galloway’s prices on 
sonntgine Engin “re 2 
a +e, anure Spr 
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See how much Galloway saves you. 
Buy Implements DIRECT! 


That's the the close buying business 
farmer today’ Lass. fmplomente, He has 
og On his desk 
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> EY WM. GALLOWAY Co. 
MesaMeRe// 407 Waterioo Station, Waterieo, lows 












AYTON AIRLES 


-TIRES- 


Can't Puncture 
Can't Blow Out 


Piers of live, elastic rubber 
built about one inch apart inside 
the casing and vulcanized or 
welded to it take the place of an inner 
; tube. Nothing can happen but wear. 
30x3 and 30x3% sizes only—Ford Sizes. More 
than 50,000 cars eciap "= ran them in 6 zoate, 
s 2 omin, r i 
Big Money dealec in J yn Fang “Tire 
experience unnecessary. Write today for terms. 


Dept.FJ.The Dayton Rubber Mfg. Co. Dayton, 0. 
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“Of course, the 
price was moder- 
ate, but what madé 
me like Clothcrafst 
best, after all, was 
this guarantee. 
Ien’t tt fair, 
though ft" 
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factory wear and service. 
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of doing things. 


The CLOTHCRAFT STORE 


In Your Town 


H WriteTheJoseph & Feiss Co., 
680 St. Clair Avenue, N. W., 
‘ Cleveland, Ghio, for yourcopy 
3 ofthe Clothcraft Clothes Book. 
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CLOTHCRAFT 
CLOTHES 


FOR MEN AND YOUNG MEN 


—one promise 


to any man who buys clothes at this store is 
that he'll get 100c-on-the-dollar satisfaction. 


That’s our guarantee. But really, it’s a double 
guarantee. For while we guarantee that you'll © 
get perfect fit and good looks in the Clothcraft 
Clothes you buy, the maker guarantees satis- 


We can give this double guarantee because 
the quality is in the clothes—in honesty of 
fabric, in smartness of style, in scientific 
tailoring that does away with expensive ways 
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-—nothing else 
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Worn the World Over 


Men everywhere enjoy the greatest 
garter-satisfaction by wearing the 
Boston. 

—is light and comfortable— 

does not bind, slip or let go, 

Ask for it by name, 







It holds the socks smooth 
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Quick Answers to Legal Tangles’ 
By A. H: THROCKMORTON 


NFORMATION as to Will: Is it possi- 

ble to find out whether a person who 
died in a distant state left a will or not? 

New York. W. S. 

Since the laws of all the states require the 
recordation of wills in the county in which 
the testator had his permanent home at the 
time of his death, it is usually possible to find 
out whether or not a deceased person left a 
will by. writing to the clerk of the probate 
eourt or other corresponding officer in the 
county indicated. 


Dumping Town Sewage on Farm: A owns 
a farm partly within the corporate limits 
of a town, and the town dumps its sew- 
age on the farm. Has A any means of 
putting a stop to this nuisance ? 

Michigan. R. M. 

The town certainly has no legal right to 
dump the sewage on A’s land, unless it has 
acquired such right by grant from A or his 
predecessor in title. A’s best remedy is by an 
action for an injunction asking for an order of 
court to restrain the town from dumping the 
sewage on his land. 


Payment of Taxes on Sale of Land: Upon 
the sale of a tract of land should the 
seller or the buyer pay the taxes which 
have been assessed against the land, 
but which have not been paid? 

Pennsylvania. E. R. 

The liability. of the seller and. buyer for 
taxes upon the sale of a tract of land varies 
so much under laws of the different states, 
and under the terms of the contracts between 
the parties, that it is impossible to state a 
general rule that will be helpful. You had 
better consult your local tax officer, or your 
lawyer who is looking after the details of the 
transaction. 


Contract of Purchaser To Pay Taxes: A 
buys from B a farm for which‘he agrees 
to pay $10,000, giving a mortgage for 
$7,500 of this amount, and also agrees 
to pay the taxes. Is this agreement 
valid? Subscriber, Indiana. 

Yes. If the taxes have not. been assessed 
against the property, no liability has at- 
tached for their payment, and the subsequent 
assessment will of course be made against the 
owner. If the taxes have already been assessed 
against the seller, the contract of the pur- 
chaser to assume and pay them is nevertheless 
valid. In Indiana, however, there is a small 
exemption from taxation upon a homestead 
on which there is a mortgage. 


Deed to Man and His Heirs; Rights of 
Widow and Children: 1. Where a woman 
deeds a farm to her son and his heirs, 
and the son deeds it to one of his five 
children, to the exclusion of the others, 
what rights, if any, have the other chil- 
dren in the property? 2. If a farm is 
deeded to A and his heirs, what interest 
does A’s widow take in it upon his 
death? Subscriber, Maryland. 


1. A deed to aman and his heirs gives the 
named grantee a fee simple title in the prop- 
erty, and, subject to his wife’s right of dower, 
he can convey it to any one he pleases. In 
the case stated, the other four children have 
no interest whatever in the property. 2. The 
widow is entitled to dower, which is one-third 
of the land in value for her lifetime. 


Duty to Adjoining Landowner To Clean 
Out Ditch: If A owns a pond and B 
and C own tracts of land through which 
runs a ditch constituting the outlet from 
the pond, can A compel B and C to keep 
the ditch cleaned out so that the water 
will not back up and overflow A’s land? 

New Jersey. W. F. 

B and C are not under an absolute duty to 
A to keep the ditch cleaned out so that under 
no circumstances, as, for example, in a big 
flood, will the water back up and overflow A’s 
land. They do owe A, however, the duty to 
exercise ordinary care to keep the outlet open, 
and A can enforce the performance of this 
duty by appeal to the courts for an injunction, 
or by an action for damages. 
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Pulley for Auto Wheel 


Axor pulley to clamp to the 
hind wheel of an auto makes a con- 
venient source of power for driving vari- 
ous machinery, from washing-machines 
to feed-grinders, cement-mixers, etc. The 
pulley is built up of one inch or one and 
one-half inch hardwood plank, cut to a 
circular shape, with a keyhole-saw, and 
arranged so that the grains of the dif- 
ferent pieces cross. 

The inside pieces that come next to 
the wheel are bored out to fit over the 
hub cap and hub plate, as shown by the 
cross-section of pulley in Fig. 1 below. 
This should be a good fit so that it will 
serve to properly center the pulley each 
time it is applied. Six long bolts clamp 
the pulley to the wheel as shown in 
Fig. 2, and also hold the pieces together. 

The bolts are arranged in three groups 
of two. Three bridges or straps of 
metal with a hole in each end to take the 
bolts, clamp across the spokes ; then nuts 
are run on the bolts as shown in cross- 
section of spoke in Fig. 3. Pieces of 
leather can be used to protect the paint. 

The pulley being in place, the wheel of 
the car can be jacked up, and the pulley 


Working Iron and Steel 


Wonk iron only at a white heat ; use 
a red heat for smoothing the work. 
Draw out the iron or upset it only ata 
white heat. Keep the iron high in the 
fire and the fire well packed. Don’t use 
too much air from the blower ; it causes 
the iron to scale and if continued will 
cause sparks to raise and burn the iron. 
Do not cool the iron off while at a white 
heat ; if suddenly immersed in water it 
crystallizes and is made brittle and unfit 
for use. Do not pound iron while black ; 
that will likewise cause crystallization. 
Heat steel in a slow fire and lots of 
coal. Keep the steel high in the forge 
fire ; heat and work only at a cherry red 
or, with practise, till it has the appear- 
ance of being greasy whilered. Do not 
allow a scale to form on the steel while 
in the fire. 


Cool the steel in water after it has be- 
come black, except for tempering and 
hardening. : 

The best soft coal should be used in 
the forge. Good forge coal crumbles 
easily in the hands and produces few 
clinkers when burned. Avoid coal with 


turned true while in motion, us- ————__ a dull appearance, and coal 
ing a wood chisel as a turning See that breaks ‘into layers, 
tool. Be sure to use the for that is steam coal 


two wheels alternately, 

so as to give them 

both equal wear. 
James P. Lewis. 
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Tool Grinder from Lawn-Mower Gears 


A tool grinder can be made out of a lawn-mower wheel, with its internal gear 


and the small pinion that turns the mower blades. 
heavy block of wood is mounted on a base, as_ shown below. 


he bearing for the 


large wheel is made of a piece of iron pipe driven into a hole bored in the block of 
wood. For the grinding wheel secure a rod about one foot long and one-half inch 


in diameter. 


washers are used to clamp the wheel in place. 


Thread it for about half its length. Two nuts and two heavy 


Where the bearings come, the. 


threads must be filed off paeey Two short pieces of pipe, preferably brass, 
hey 


are the bearings for the shaft. 

fastened to the top with long screws. 
shaft. 
up. 


PINION 
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A handle is fastened to the large wheel as sh 
Below, at the right, is a cross-section of the grinder. Pr. i. 


are driven into holes in the wooden blocks 
The small pinies is keyed to the end of | 


own, and a tool rest is fitted 
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A scale formed while in the | — 
air or while being worked willdonoharm. | 
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Coke and char- | 
coal are some- | 
times used for | 


not so general- | 
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To support the bearings, a | 
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S Y PREIGHT PREPAID 

: PRICES. Our prices beat all competion Ff 
= —our quality we let you prove before you buy. 


y LOWEST PRICES—1 Pay All Freight Charges 

m Don’t buy a rod of fence this year until getmy § 
S New Borrelia Fence k. Shows150 styles. Also 
La’ Barb Wire—all pt ctartiing low prices. 

brings sample to test and book free, postpaid. §& 
7 THE BROWN FENCE & WIRE Co.) 
Hf Department 423 CLEVELAND, OHIO 











Built light, built ri ‘or farmers who want an en- 
gine to do many in many places, instead of one 
job in one place. Easy to move around. Very stead 

and quiet—no jumping, no loud or violent explosions, 
but smooth running. ‘Throttle rned. shebler 
Carburetor. Friction clutch pulley. Runs at any speed, 


4H. P. Weighs Only 190 Ibs. 


Mounted on light truck, it may be 
pulled ee hand, Be- 

sides doing all regular farm 

work, it is original and suc- | 
cessful engine for Binder. | 








hay er. 
ap but cheap in the 
long run, Engine Book free.‘ 


876 N. Zist St., Lincoin, 

















One Man Log Saw 


a Sleek ole logsi lengths 
~ and work saver, Sany size intoany je 
Easy to move from log to log and from cut to cut, 


OTTAWA 


ENGINE LOG.SAW 


Does the work of 10 men. Makes w i 
easy and profitable. When not cuuing week ae 
as portable engine for pumping water and on 


iieceserty OTTAWA MFG. CO. 


Saw blade garty 
“s S999 Wood Street, 











7 removed, Wri 
=f for our low price, _ 
FULLY 
Q GUAR. 

ANTEED 


ak 90-DAY TRIAL 


SAVE ONE-HALF 
Your Paint Bills. 


Ingersoll Paints Proved Best by 75 Years’ Use. 
Only Paint Endorsed by the Grange 43 Years. 
Get my FREE DELIVERY offer. 
From Factory Direct to You at Wholesale Prices. 
INGERSOLL PAINT BOOK FREE 


Tells the whole story—all about Paint and Painting 
for Durability free to you, with Beautiful Sample 
Cards. If you want Paint, write ine. Do it now. 
I can save you money. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


0. W. Ingersoll, 251 Plymouth St., Brooklyn, W. Y. 










































Cents Foot and up. Coste less than wood. 40 
» Eli stee For Lawaa, Owarehes and 
teries, Write for free Catalog and Spécial Prices. 


Kokomo, lad. 
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ANIZED 


Steel 
FENCE 
= ON BS 


ERE is the improved 
Steel Fence Post you 
have been waiting for. 
Bigger, better, stronger. 
Thicker material. Drives 
easilyinanysoil. Anchorssol- 
idly. Alabor saver. Heavily 
galvanized inside and out afier 
forming. A post that will set- 
tle your fence-post problem for 
good, See it at your dealer’s 
and you will be enthusiastic. 


Send forspecial book. Dealers 
everywhere, 


American Steel & Wire 
Chicago Company 
New York 
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Y Heavier--100% Stronger 
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V"" "Mail This Coupon Today!...\ 


Send NO Money! 


LADIES! the Comfort, Quality and 
yr. of these NURSES’ COMFORT 
OES make them the greatest 
== value ever offered. That is why we send 
them on approval. Ne Money in Advance. The 
shoes must and will] convince you, omar von wi 
not os we 












make walking «& 
pleasure. Su- 
“Comfort, 
som 
fit and 
ong wear com- 
bined with style. 
mail coupon. Your pair will come immediately, — 
paid. Don’t pay a cent until they arrive. Try t 
on in your own home. Enjoy their blessed Bee Banas 
decide whether you want to k them. If you are 
not delighted with their ne ne, quality style, 
they will not cost you a penny. risk nothing. 


perior 
ship. 
‘ect 





—_ $3.59 
Send NO Money 
Send no money, Just fill out and 


Boston Mail Order House, Dept. B 1, 


I will pay on arrival. 


Essex P. O. Building, Boston, Mass. 


Sent postage free NURSES’ COMFORT shoe marked X. 
I am to judge them on approval. 


My money back double-quick if 1 want it. 


| Comfort Shoe, $3.59. Comfort Low Shoe, $3.35. 


Name same wa ’ vets SEs a0 apass 


Address . 


GUINEA, “PIGS GIVEN 
ey make fine pets and 





Write today 
NESS, giving you full 
WILSON way? — reload 
983 Inter-Southern UIS 
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Standard Fertilizer Analyses 
By E. G. McCLOSKEY 


























HE Soil Improvement Committee of 
the Nationa! Fertilizer Association is 


proposing a plan for standardizing the | 


analyses of all commercial fertilizers. 
There are two objects: 1. To satisfy 


farm fertilizer needs with a much smaller | 


number of analyses than is now being 
offered for sale. 2. To eliminate all low 
grades of fertilizer. 

Naturally enough, before farmers back 
this plan very enthusiastically they will 


| want to know what it is all about and | 





principally what there is in it for them. 

First, let us consider the standardiza- 
tion plan. Today there are being sold 
in every state of any size, especially 
along the Atlantic seaboard, hundreds of 
fertilizers of different analyses. Often 
in a single state there are twenty-five or 
thirty totally different analyses sold and 
used to fertilize a single crop. 

When one stops to think of it, it seems 
rather ridiculous that we should have 
such an amazing collection of formulas 
or analyses, all designed for use under 
the same conditions. The variations may 
be only one-half of one per cent in any 
one of the three plant-food constituents ; 


yet the difference necessitates special 


mixing, special bags, special registra- 
tion, special sales effort, and special 
trouble for the shipping clerk. 


Perhaps | 


only a few tons of the odd analyses are | 


sold, yet the disproportionate overhead 
costs must be carried and distributed 
over the season’s business. 

In the single item of cost to the 


farmers, the plan of standard analyses | 


is worthy of consideration. Anything 
which serves to reduce the overhead 
cost of manufacturing serves to reduce 
the sale price of the product in the end. 

“ But perhaps we shall lose by reducing 
the number of mixtures,’’ the users say. 
‘* Perhaps we shall be unable to get the 
particular fertilizer we need for a cer- 
tain crop. 

This ‘suggestion might have weight 


| had we developed our existing fertilizer 





formulas under a rational system, or any 
system at all. But we have not, either 
rationally or otherwise. There is noman 
living who can show any rational rela- 
tion between a 2-8-2 and a 4-6-10 ferti- 
lizer. Yet, previous to 1914, both of 
these analyses were branded as potato 
fertilizer, sold for that purpose and used 


| for such within the confines of one rela- 


| tively small state. 


What the range is 
now, since the war has had a hand in 
scrambling the fertilizer material mar- 
ket, one can well i imagine. 

That illustration is bad enough, but 
when it comes to fractional analyses, 


| words fail to describe the uselessness of 
| their existence. By what rhyme or rea- 
| son shall a man chose 114-7-0 as against 


a 1-8-0? Both would cost about the 
same, both would produce about the 
same results, and yet both were made 
because somebody chose one and refused 
the other. 

It is to replace these numerous analy- 
ses that the Soil Improvement Committee 
offers a program of not more than thirty 











An Important 


MESSAGE 


To Every Farmer 
Owning Less 
Than 160 Acres 


Many tractors have been over- 
sold. Too many are passing through 
the experimental stage. Perhaps 
you do not need as expensive a 


tractor as $2,000~—or even $1,000, 


What you must have is a tractor 
that will run day in and day out. 
Not one you have to wait on for 
repairs. Nor one that costs more 
to operate than horses. 


Such a tractor is the Universal 
Form-A-Tractor. It converts the 
used Ford automobile into a work 
team. And the total cost is a 
fraction the cost of other tractors. 
It is sold on trial 


The cost of the Universal Form- 
A-Tractor is only $168.00 F.O.B. 
Allegan, Michigan (near Grand 
Rapids.) The used Ford motor, 
which supplies the power to the 
steel drive pinions, should not cost 


more than $200.00. 


The Universal Form-A-Tractor consists 
of two powerful drive wheels 36 inches 
in diameter with 10-inch face. Extension 
lugs are included to give additional trac- 
tion on soft ground. heavy 4-inch 
pressed steel sub-frame connects with Ford 
rear axle housing and is bolted tothe sides 
of the Ford frame. Steel driving pinions 
keyed on the Ford axle mesh with the 
large drive gears (sectional) in the tractor 
wheels. A patented auxiliary high-speed 
fan and centrifugal pump are included and 
are guaranteed to properly cool the motor. 


The eee is sold on trial. After 
you have peda 4M O days make payment to 
your local agree to replace 
defective Baron = or workmanship during 
the life of the machine. 


We make no extravagant claims for the 
Universal. It will do the work of three to 
four horses anywhere on the farm or road. 


It costs only $168 F.O. B. Allegan, Mich. 


We refer you to the First Notional Bank 
or the First Sonte Bank of Allegan, Mich. 
Your order— on trial only, perment to 
made ten days after arrival—will be ship- 
d promptly. In any case, send for ourfree 
Pooklet rown’'s Tractor Experience.” 


Universal Tractor Co. 
Box 102 Allegan, Mich. 

















FORD RADIATORS 


of Highest 
Efficiency 


-$2g00 


F. O. B. Detroit 
Finished in either 
nickel or black 
nel and packed 


in s cartons— 
Weight complete A 3. pounds. 


NATIONAL Ze fos ponutor 


fn new Ford National ZIG ZAG Radiator 
oqen ual in material, workmanship and finish 
rt those installed upon the world’s most ex- 
pensive cars. One on your sturdy Ford will 
add tly to its $ appearance an efficiency. 
It will prevent overhea under the est driving 
conditions henge me oat 
troubles, A national ZIGZAG Hadigine eee nee 
ia ad 
er driving comfort and economical or oe ° 


Ask Your Dealer or Write Us Direet 
NATIONAL CAN COMPANY 














Radiator Division Detroit, ere 








AIREDALE TERRIERS WANTED — 


oung, wn, or whole litters. Must be thoroughbred, 
at ee. Send full rs with price te 


KENNEL F., BOUND BROOK, N. 
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cifferent analyses, 
fully worked out plan, to supply all 


designed on a care- | 


probable crop needs on any soil in the | 


northern half of the United States. 

The second step — standardizing all 
analyses on a basis of fourteen per cent 
or more total available plant-food—looks 
to the elimination of low-grade ferti- 
lizers. Low-grade fertilizer has been 
and always will be the wayward child of 
the fertilizer industry. 

Who has been to blame? The fertilizer 
industry, partly, by using low-grade fer- 
tilizer as a sort of glorified price-cutting 
scheme. Fertilizer consumers, not one 
whit less, by their misinformed and 
illogical policy of buying low-grade fer- 
tilizer in order to get something cheap. 





Suppose this spring we want some fer- 
tilizer for corn. We find that one dealer | 
has some 1-6-1 to sell and another man | 


has some 2-12-2 on hand. Naturally, 
the latter costs more—perhaps within 
$8 of twice as much. “The question is 
which shall we buy ? 

Too often we will buy the ‘‘cheaper. 
Perhaps we figure that with a given 
amount to spend for fertilizer we can 
put more pounds on an acre if we buy 
the cheaper grade. So we can—but of 
what? 

One ton of 2-12-2 fertilizer contains 
absolutely and exactly the same amount 
of plant-food as two tons of 1-6-1. We 
buy fertilizer for the plant-food there is 
init. It is not worth hauling home for 
any other thing it contains. 

Perhaps we are going to put in ten 
acres of corn and we figure that we shall 
use 400 pounds of 1-6-1 on each acre. 
Then we should need two tons of the 
fertilizer. But suppose we used the 
2-12-2. Two hundred pounds would ac- 
complish the same result as 400 pounds 
of 1-6-1. There is no argument about 
it; it would. Then we should need but 
a ton of 2-12-2. 

Compare the costof the two. By buy- 
ing the ‘‘cheaper’’ fertilizer, it has 
cost us perhaps $8 more to fertilize those 
ten acres of corn. We have had all the 
fun of hauling home, hauling to the 
field, lifting up to the drill or planter, and 
spreading an extra 2,000 — 

Which costs more? Figure it from 
any angle you will, the result is always 
the same—the ‘‘cheaper’’ fertilizer costs 
more, and always will until fertilizer 
sacks are sold for nothing, until laborers 
work for nothing and board themselves, 
end until the railroads become philan- 
thropic enough to freight without charge. 

This comparison of 1-6-1 and 2-12-2 
shows why it is so easy to reduce the 
number of analyses now being sold. The 
ratio of plant-food is the same-in both ; 
one ton of 2-12-2 is exactly equal to two 
tons of 1-6-1. And there are many other 
similar cases. 

Farmers who buy commercial fertilizer 
can not afford te do otherwise than to 
hack this plan without qualification. To 
those who have been purchasing low- 
grade goods it will.mean an enormous 
saving. Even those who religiously pur- 


as” 


chased only the highest grades will benefit | 


by the standardization, because of the 


removal of many essentially unnecessary 


overhead costs of manufacturing. 
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©Ohere 18 NOW No reason 


why every farmer in the U.S. 
should not be successfully using 
kerosene for engine fuel. This new 
124H. P. size completes a Jine of 


KEROSENE 


engines—1 ¥% to 15 H. P.—all of 


which deliver engine performance 
even in excess of your expectations. 
The local dealer who displays the 
“Z ‘sign—will show you the"Z” 
and explain why it is the 
best engine “buy for you at 
these prices—114 H. P. $61.00 
—3 H. P. $100.00 —6 H. P. 
$179.00 F. O. B, Factory. 


Throttling Governor— 
Built-in Oscillating 
Magneto 


TUNS On 
Distillate 
Coal (il 

| a 


















































10%", 99% pure copper 
= to you, no middleman 


If goods when received are not satisfactory 
return to us, wewill pay freight both ways. 
Full instructions with each order. Write as, 


A ner mammpaaans Lightning Rod Co. 








chor 
SOUTH BEND, IND. 








pay. 

which ear be done in spare 

moments. Raise your own 

honey for your table. Send 

now for 48-page catalog of 
| supplies with instructive advice to beginners 


| DADANT & SONS, BoxF, HAMILTON, ILLINOIS 


.. Easy interesting work 






Catalog showin 





MEYER 
ye ELEVATOR 


Runs Saber tae Longest. 


lend wae Oats, Far 
—50 Busheis 
sone oe CT To 


SET IN YOUR CRIB BEFORE YOU PAY 


Large st 
which save you eng, Wrtee tor for fa oP yay 
INTERLOCKING FENCE CO., Box 295, MORTON, ILL. 
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The taste is the test of 
Coca-Cola quality. The 
flavor is the quality itself. 
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~ 


Nobody has ever been able to 
successfully imitate it, because 
its quality is indelibly registered 
in the taste of the American 
public. 


a. 


~~ 


=== 


Se 


SS 


Demand the genuine by full name 
—nicknames encourage substitution 


THE Coca-CoLa Co. 
ATLANTA, GA. 
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Pay Nothin 
Until 60 — 


no money—just mail cou aed we eel cond 
Hand F. 


use. If you decide to keep it cod for 90 I pave 
must ja Saar end to eidinec tee If not 
satisfactory, return it in 30 days at our expense an@ 
j= We will pay transportation both ways. 


Hao Fes GA imader 


For Table Meal (All Grains) and Poultry Feed 


quickly ead east eaatly aajumked for doe or soarve grind: 
; caches / THe WARTMAN CO. 


P.-C ARTMAN CO. 
rc, Sat / sets Chicage, Mt. 


_ if satisfactory Twill pay #200 ie 
ther grain; satisfa: pay in 
= + 60 days, balance in payments of 
gines, ‘ $2.00 each every 60 days until price 
cultivators, 8, ete., for of $6.70 is in full, If not satis- 
saw frames, / 
circular 


factory, wil vettiea in $0 days and you 
will pay transportation both ways. 


pai roofing, 
oe. Write for copy. 


only no 
ship the grinder on the 30 days’ free trial—with a yearto / 
pay if you keep it. No fairer offer ever made. Send now. if 
you don’t order grinder send post card Catalog. 


The Hartman Co., fetes fete, / = Nearest shipping point.. 
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| Who Should Develop Farming? 


By A. B. ROSS 


D’’ HARSHAW—every one calls 

him ‘‘ Ed,’’ from the bell-ho 
the hotel to the president of the College 
—had been a bank cashier for sixteen 
years at Grove City, Pa., when Oppor- 
tunity knocked. The Dairy Division at 
Washington was hunting a location for 
a cooperative creamery ; Harshaw saw 
what it would mean for his bank and his 
community, and seized the opportunity. 

The $32,000 that was needed was raised 
by Harshaw and his friends, more than 
ninety per cent of it rightin Grove City, 
and the balance among a few farmers 
nearby. But the townsmen were wise. 
Instead of trying to ‘‘ milk ’’ the cream- 
ery, they purposely limited the profits 
of stockholders to eight per cent a year 
and turned over all the rest to producers. 
They passed by the chance to make 
pennies and waited for the chance to 
make dollars—and it came. 

Then Harshaw, for sixteen years in 
the ruts of ‘‘safe and sane’’ banking, 
jarred out of those ruts and began to 
make the dust fly. The bank bought 
pure-bred cattle by the carload and sold 
them at cost, loaning the people what- 
ever they needed to buy the stock. There 
were always more bidders than cows. 
The bank financed two pure-bred bull 
associations, until the people decided 
to own the bulls and paid the bank its 
investment and interest. Heifers were 
bought for the boys and girls and carried 
on commercial pa 

Finally, after the success of this sort 
of banking had been proved, the bank 
announced a policy of loaning money for 
any farm improvement w which would 
help farmers to make ‘‘ A Good Living 
and 10%.’’ 

Net result to the Grove City Bank: 
An increase of more than fifty per cent 
in deposits in the past four years—more 
than double the increase in any other 
four years of its existence. 


Bank Hired Two Men 


But Opportunity does not always knock; 
sometimes it must be created. Here is 
an instance : é 
The Plymouth County Trust Company, 
of Brockton, Mass., made up its mind 
that the troubles of ‘country people were 
partly the fault of the banker. So. in- 
stead of waiting for a convenient op- 
portunity to come along, it decided to 
| create an  teagme| to solve the 
| farmers’ pro That took vision 
and courage of the highest banking 
| order. The bank spent money not as a 
charity, but as a deliberate investment 
to create wealth in which it expected to 
| share only indirectly. 
The bank hired two men and put them 
ms the field because.its directors ‘‘wanted 
ed et acquainted with farmers so as to 
make a business-like application of cred- 
its to those engaged in this important 
industry.’’ The bank did not jump in 
and try to change the course of agricul- 
ture. It didn’t tell the people that they 
were doing things all wrong, and sugeeds a 
new ways and costly ex peigguee a 
just helped them with nhieu 
of finance. It enabled a hain to uy what — 
he knew he needed and on the terms he | 
found he must have. 4 
The bank brought in cars of Aa and — 
hay, pure-bred and grade catt ; 
bred bulls —— of pigs and helfers: 
It procure for farmers more than 
tons of fine seed potatoes to replace the 
usual scrub stock; it com gp — 
seed for farmers. It hired an expert 
market gardener and gave his service 
free to the near-by truckers. 
Summing up the result of its 
the bank report says: ‘“‘Asa result 
this and similar activities, deposits have 
| increased in the past five year, from 
| $500,000 to more than $3,000. 
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sounds like a fairy tale, but it is true, 
nevertheless. 

Did it pay the Plymouth County Trust 
Company? The expense was $4,000 a 
year ; the added deposits $500,000 a year 
to be loaned at five or six per cent. 
Figure it out yourself. 


Banks Should Loan to Farmers 


Whose business is it to develop agricul- | 


ture? The country bank’s, of course. 
The country banker who has been loan- 
ing country funds to the city borrower 


-is helping to impoverish his own com- 


munity and to enrich its rivals ; is drying 
up the source of his own stream of 
prosperity. And the country banker 
who is loaning the working capital of 
his community to the city business man, 


to create opportunities in the city, is in- | 


viting the boys—the hope of his com- 
munity and of his own bank—away from 
the farm. 


The one who ought to take the lead in | 


any undertaking is the man who will 
make money out of it. Measured by 
this standard the bank is the leader, 
elected by an overwhelming majority. 

Who among the stockholders or the 
farmers at Grove City made any profit 
out of that creamery comparable to that 
which the bank makes from that half 
million extra deposits, accumulated at 
the expense of a little extra clerk hire? 
Who among the farmers and truckers 
around Brockton made a profit to be 
mentioned in the same breath with that 
of the Trust Company, which multi- 
plied its deposits by six in the short 
period of five years? 

Nor have the profits of these banks 


ended ; rather they have just begun. | 
They will pile up from year to year, | 


for the wealth created is permanent, 
and the trendof farming has been shifted 
into profitable channels. Each year will 


add to that community more wealth, cer- | 
tain to go to the banks for safe-keeping. | 


Says Mr. Harshaw: ‘‘I think the 
farmers and townspeople are both to 
blame for the feeling existing between 
the rural and city population ; and until 
you can get them to doing something 
for each other in a real practical way, it 
is pretty hard to break up that antag- 
onism. When you get them to realize 
that they are dependent on each other 
and must cooperate to get the biggest 
success, you have started the movement 
in the right direction. In the twent 
os of my banking career the ban 

as never lost a single dollar on farmers’ 
paper.’’ How many banks, by the way, 
ean say that of ordinary commercial 
paper of the city brand? 


Banks Are Farmers’ Friends 


Four years ago the Grove City Bank was 
sag 4 a building to hundreds of farmers 
in the near-by country. ‘‘ Today,’’ says 
Mr. Harshaw, ‘‘ they have no hesitancy 
in coming into the bank and talking over 
any of their problems with us, and we 
are usually able to work out some solu- 
tion.’’ That bank has become the farm- 
ers’ confidential friend and adviser. 
With such help he is encouraged to ven- 
ture and to win. 

The Plymouth Trust Company gives 
testimony, direct and indirect, of what 
ithas done for the man who feeds the 
world. Its paid market gardener, whose 
services are at the beck and call of all 
market gardeners, whether they patron- 
We the Plymouth Trust mpany or 
not, is a ‘‘ young man to whom we ad- 
vanced a credit of $300 two years ago 
when he was starting his farm. Last 
_ his profit was $2,000, and he has 

nh gracious enough to attribute his 
rapid advance to the help given him by 
our bank.’’ -The Plymouth Trust Com- 
pany is showing the farmer how to keep 
cost accounts; in short, ‘‘to know his 
business, both from the technical and 

hess standpoint.’’ And all farmers 
who are worthy of credit can get it. 
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Always more miles 
on Ajax tires 


Mor and more the farmer turns to Ajax as the tires 
to save him miles and money, 
“More miles!” is every Ajax user’s verdict. 


Ajax Road King yields more mileage because more mileage is 
built into it. The ‘special Ajax feature—Ajax Shoulders of Stren 
—braces and reinforces the tread. See the picture of the Ajax 
Road King. Note how the Shoulders of Strength put more tread 
on the road—how they give more strength where strength is needed. 


Dirt Track Champion 


Ajax tires have won the dirt track championship of America for 
two successive years. In 1918 at county pire, ete., all over the 
United States, they smashed 9 world’s records and shattered 49 
track records. 

Tires which are best for dirt track racing are best for you, for 
dirt tracks are merely country roads. fenced in. 

Ajax tires will win for you. Try them. 





Ajax Tires Are Guaranteed In Writing 5000 ‘Miles. . 
















TIRES 


AJAX RUBBER COMPANY, Inc., NEW YORK 












| Factories: Trenton, N. J. Branches in Leading Cities 






























































Way 


Why waste strength and time 
running up and down cellar? 


There Should Be a Good 


FARM JOURNAL 














Refrigerator in Every Farmer’s Home 


Every farmer’s wife is his most valuable asset. 


He depends on her to run the house while he runs the 
farm. 


She has a tremendous amount of work and responsi- 
bility placed upon her. 


The amount and extent of it is not always known to the 
men folks because they are busy outdoors all day. 


She is often the first up in the morning and the last to 
lie down at night. 


The comfort of the sheep and the cows and other stock 
is looked after carefully by the farmer. 


But his wife has to look after the comfort of the entire 
family FIRST. Her own comfort comes last. 


Men, the woman on the farm has a man-sized job. 
DON’T LET HER BREAK DOWN! Let her have the 
advantage of time and labor-saving devices the same as 
you have on the farm. 


Buy Her a Refrigerator 


Save the strength she uses for running up and down 
cellar, out to the well or any other temporary storage place 
for food or drink. 


Save her strength for MORE IMPORTANT work even 
if not for her health’s sake. 


You will enjoy the comfort of a good refrigerator 
yourself. You can always have a few bottles of soft drinks 
roperly cooled when you want a drink. Milk, water or 
lathvadih, too. Watermelon chilled in the refrigerator is 
great and some fruits need to be served cool. You can 
think of many other uses for it. It keeps left-overs from 
the table from spoiling and that’s important. 


You may have plenty of food but it all costs you 
something in labor ; and, besides, it is estimated that from 
two to five millions of people starve to death every year. 


It Is Still Our Patriotic Duty 
to Save Food 


Ice is comparatively easy to get. If you can’t put it 
up yourself you can run to town twice a week in your car 
and get it. Good roads are bringing about rural ice de- 
livery in many places now, and ice-making plants are being 
built all over the country. A good plan is to club with 
the neighbors and put up some ice. A farmer who puts 
up ice for himself can put up a little extra and make money 
selling to neighbors. 


A Good Refrigerator Will 
Help Keep the Boys and Girls 
Contented on the Farm 


The girls will not have the old-time household drudg- 
ery to look forward to and the boys will enjoy the comfort 
of food properly cared for and served. 


It will keep your food pure, cool and sanitary—the 
children’s milk pure and wholesome. It will lighten the 
labor of the wife and save her health and strength and add 
tremendously to the joy of living for you. 


Talk it over with your dealer next time you go to town 
and write to any of the manufacturers whose names appear — 
below for catalogs and get posted. 


THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF REFRIGERATOR MANUFACTURERS 


Alaska Refrigerator Co., - - - Muskegon, Mich. 
Arlington Refrigerator Co., - - - Arlington, Vt. 
Belding-Hall Co., - - . . - Belding, Mich. 
Bohn Refrigerator Co., - - - - St. Paul, Minn. 
Challenge Refrigerator Co.,  - Grand Haven, Mich. 
Cold Storage Refrigerator Co., - - Eau Claire, Wis. 
Dillingham Mfg. Co., - - - Sheboygan, Wis. 


Grand Rapids Refrigerator Co., - Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Gurney Refrigerator Co., - - Fond du Lac, Wis. 


Illinois Refrigerator Co., - - - Morrison, Iil. 
McCray Refrigerator Co., - - Kendallville, Ind. 
Michigan Refrigerator Co., - - Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Northern Refrigerator Co., - Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Rhinelander Refrigerator Co.,  - Rhinelander, Wis. 
Seeger Refrigerator Co., - - - St. Paul, Minn. — 
The Baldwin Refrigerator Co.,_ - - Burlington, Vt 
The Wisconsin Refrigerator Co., - Eau Claire, Wis. 
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~The Household — 


The Homes of a Nation Are Its Strongest Forts 











True worth is in being, not seeming ; 
In doing, each day that goes by, 
Some little good, not in the dreaming 
Of great things todo by and by. 
For whatever men say in their blindness, 
And spite of the fancies of youth ; 
There’s nothing so kingly as kindness, 
And nothing so royal as truth, 


=< 


‘*We may scatter the seeds of courtesy 
and kindness around us at so little ex- 
pense. Some of them will inevitably 
fall on good ground, and grow up into 
benevolence in the minds of others; and 
all of them will bear fruit of happiness 
in the bosom whence they spring.”’ 





“T shall light a little candle of un- Mt 


derstanding in thine heart, which f 











shall not be put out.” 
2 Esdras XIV: 25 
What Your Rural School 
May Lack 
By MARY R. MORRISH 
RE you satisfied with the returns 
A from your rural school ? You have 
A probably been paying increasing 
taxes in order to have better teachers, 
new courses and perhaps a new school 
building. If your school is the centralized 
type, the up-keep has been as great as 
in the city school; but the central school 
has been found the most practical system 
for the present-day rural needs, giving 
city educational advantages to a certain 
degree. 

Asan educational center, the well-or- 
ganized rural school fulfilsits obligation 
to the pupil, but does not give the fullest 
possible return to those who support it. 
The stage is all set for some one to work 
out this lacking benefit, and it may be 
your school that is waiting to be made 
the social center of your community. 

The first move in the development of 
the school as a social center is to or- 
ganize bi-monthly or monthly meetings 
for social gatherings. Callon your county 
agent or home demonstration agent to 
furnish a talk at the first meeting. Se- 
cure some talent from amongst your 
friends for the amusement end of the 
program. 

Do not expect the teachers to work up 
the program of activities ; the chances 
are that they are as busy as you are, if 
not busier. You should, however, call 


upon them for cooperation, for in such 
affairs it is advisable to combine interests 
and share responsibilities. There need 
be no fear as to a lack of interest on 
the part of the teachers, for they are 
always interested in things social or 
educational. ’ 

One of the best ways to arouse interest 
in a community gathering is to arrange 
a meeting, and have for a speaker one 
of the local boys who has been in the 
service. If this is not possible, ask a 
soldier from a neighboring town or city 
to speak. Advertise this feature and 
your assembly hall will be crowded. In- 
vite a boy who has not been so fortunate 
as to be sent overseas to tell the audience 
about cantonment organization. Learn- 
ing the value of organization will, in 
itself, be helpful in building up your 
community work. After you are organ- 
ized, ask every returned soldier in 
your community to speak, for the ex- 
periences of the men who went over 
will continue to interest us for a long 
time to come. 

Later on, the main social meetings 
may be supplemented by soil ‘study 
clubs, corn clubs, or fruit and orchard 
study clubs, if you are in a fruit district. 
Domestic science and bread-making 
clubs are suitable for every type of 
school community. Parents and pupils 
both become interested in these clubs 
and will soon be competing for the same 
prizes. Do not try to have contests 
without prizes or ribbons, or you will 
lose much of the interest. If your or- 
ganization is vigorous enough to support 
at least two of the clubs suggested, you 
will have no trouble in making up $2, $3 
or even $5 purses. 

The high-school classes in English, 
civics or public speaking, can be asked 
to work up debates and amateur plays. 
A home talent play and an occasional 
debate can be arranged to be given by 
the patrons. This gives the teacher of 
public speaking an opportunity to help, 
and nothing quite equals a home-talent 
play for bringing out an interested audi- 
ence.. A small admission fee will cover 
expenses. If there is a balance, it can 
be used for prizes. 

We are now facing the grave problems 
of reconstruction. Producers are an 
important economic force in this question 
of supply and demand. Why not have 
your community organized from this 
social center and be ready to make a 
study of your part as a constructive unit. 


Concerning 
Certain Domestic Affairs 


There are too many tangled trails 
That start with promise true, 
But never lead us to the scenes 
Our longing eyes would view. 
Alone, undimmed by tears between, 
Tho’ far our steps may roam, 
Runs back the path of memory 
To mother and to home! 


ILD flowers that used to cover our 
land with beauty are rapidly disap- 
pearing. If those who gather the flowers 
would be satisfied to pull only a few 
blossoms instead of filling their arms 
with them, and would take care not to 
disturb the roots, there would be enough 
flowers another year for other people. 
Strenuous efforts are being made to 
reach disabled men in civil life and ac- 
quaint them with the opportunities for 
vocational training. Most of these dis- 
abled men have gotten away from the 
military authorities and the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education at Wash- 
ington has been charged by Congress 
with the duty of getting in touch with 
them in order to offer them the free 
vocational training and placement in 
wage earning occupations which Con- 
gress has provided, and in order to 
get in touch with them the services of 
patriotic citizens are requested. The 
board desires to learn of any man who, 
by reason of his injuries, is not able to 
resume his former occupation, and who 
is having a hard time to ‘‘ carry on.’’ 
There are thousands of American men 
and women who have risen from obscure 
homes to positions of responsibility 
where ease of manner is essential. Yet 
if not taught in their childhood, where 
can people learn the simple act of being 
well-mannered? Refinement is inborn in 
some ; but if one does not possess natur- 
ally a gracious and graceful manner 
not anelaborate one, for good manners 
are simple and sincere —it should be 
taught in childhood until it becomes 
second nature. Many a successful busi- 
ness man wakes to his need of the 
**know how-’’ that puts him at ease in 
social compeny, and he longs for that 
which should belong to him either by 
birth or education. If the home is not 
fitted to produce this ‘‘fine flower of 
courtesy,’’ schools should be supplied 
with text-books on good manners, and 
teachers should be able to interpret them. 














HE screened porch of this recon- 
structed house claims first attention, 


since it affords an ideal living-room for 
a large part of the year. With the 
working end of the house facing a road, 
the kitchen, workshop and wood-shed 
received more attention than usual. The 
result is that all sides of the house are 
attractive. A small service yard, be- 
tween the wood-shed and the house, 
provides space for the necessary activ- 
ities of the farm home. The planting of 


‘native shrubs is unusually:.good, sup- 


plying color and requiring little care. 
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When is it spring ? When the bee hums; 
When through the open window comes 
The breeze, the summer license claims 
To swing and toss the picture-frames ; 
When the walk dries; the robins call ; 
The brown hens doze by the sunny wall, 
One foot drawn up to warm, or sing 
With half-filmed eyes—then it is spring. 


INT sauce is fine served with lamb : 
Take one cupful of chopped green 
mint leaves, a half cupful of vine- 


gar, a quarter cupful of powdered sugar 
and mix them one hour before serving. 


Make twisted maple cookies with some 
of your maple sugar. They re- 
quire one cupful each of granu- 


How To Do Things in the Kitchen 


THE FARM JOURNAL 


of soda to neutralize some of the acid, 
and by using corn sirup in place’ of 
the sugar generally required. Cut the 
rhubarb in pieces and cover it with boil- 
ing water to which has been added one- 
half teaspoonful of soda for each quart 
of rhubarb. Then drain the rhubarb, 
pack it in jars, pour the sirup over it 
and sterilize according to directions for 
cold-pack method. Equal quantities of 
corn sirup and sugar may be used. The 
quantity of water added to the sirup de- 
pends on the consistency and sweetness 
desired. Cook together three cupfuls 
each of rhubarb and sugar and an orange 
(including peel) cut fine, for a good jam. 


Use a Fireless Cooker 


AST year the motion-picture houses 
showed films depicting the makin 

of a fireless cooker, using for it suc 
material as can be found in the average 
home. The directions given in the bulle- 
tins issued by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, at Washington, 
D. C., were closely followed, and the 
development of the cooker was watched 
with interest. The spectators were dis- 
appointed to find that the film ended 
with the completion of the cooker, for 
there is considerable conjecture as to 
what can be done with a fireless cooker. 


Food which has started cooking over 
coal, wood or gas is placed in the cooker 
and continues to cook because the heat 

stored within escapes so slowly 





lated sugar, maple sugar and 
butter, or butter substitute, two 
well-beaten eggs, two table- 
spoonfuls of water and flour 
enough to make a dough to roll 
out. Cut in strips, twist and lay 
on pans, sprinkle with granu- 
lated sugar and bake until light 
brown. 


Farm folks’ salad dressing: To 
a pint of boiling vinegar add 
three tablespoonfuls of sugar, 
mixed with three tablespoonfuls 
of flour, one teaspoonful of salt, 
one teaspoonful of ground mus- 
tard and one-half teaspoonful of 
black pepper rubbed to a paste 








that the cooking is prolonged 
indefinitely. Foods requirin 
long, slow cooking can be star 
over a quick fire and finished in 
the cooker, with a saving in fuel 
and a cool kitchen. Soapstone 
disks are required for bakin 
and roasting, and these, inste 
of the food, are heated ; and the 
cooking continues without dan- 
ger of burning. 

The food container must fit 
closely into the nest, and should 
have a closely-fitting lid ; for not 
only the food, but the air between 
the food and the lid, must be 
thoroughly heated before it is 
placed in the cooker. 








with three tablespoonfuls of 
butter and cook to the consist- 
ency of mush; now add one well- 
beaten egg and one-half .cupful of good 
éream, and cook for two minutes longer. 
This dressing keeps well in sealed jars. 


Spinach loses both color and flavor if 
it is cooked in too much water. The 
quantity of water that adheres to it from 
washing is enough to steam it tender ; 
there should be just enough water to 
keep it from scorching. Garnish the 
eooked spinach with hard-boiled eggs 
put through a vegetable ricer, or cut in 
slices. The eggs improve both the looks 
and the taste of the dish. 


When you cook vegetables such as po- 
tatoes, peas, cauliflower, etc., put in 
enough water to have a cupful left as a 
foundation for a light, nourishing soup. 
Put two tablespoonfuls of butter into a 
saucepan ; when it bubbles add a quar- 
ter of a cupful of flour, two cupfuls of 
milk and the vegetable liquor ; add salt, 
pepper, kitchen bouquet and onion 
seasoning, if desired; let it boil and 
serve. 


Heavy cream is required for whipping, 
but is not always obtainable. Mock whip- 
ped cream makes a desirable substitute 
and is prepared by cooking together, 
until thick, one and.a quarter tablespoon- 
fuls of cornstarch, one cupful of milk 
and one tablespoonful of sugar. Adda 
quarter of a teaspoonful of salt. Beat 
separately the whites of two eggs, pour 
the sauce slowly over one egg white, 
stifiy beaten, then fold in the other. 
Fiavor with vanilla. 


Baked shad: Remove head and tail, 
split down the back, take out the back- 
bone and the small bones along the edge; 
wash and dry with acloth. Put a table- 
spoonful of drippings into a shallow pan; 
when hot lay in the shad, skin side down; 
season with salt and pepper, dust it with 
flour and pour over it a half cupful of 
milk. Put into a hot oven for thirty min- 
utes. It should be light brown; if it 
browns too quickly reduce the heat, as 
half an hour is required to bake it thor- 
oughly. 

In canning rhubarb-sugar may be saved 
in two ways—by tsing a small amount 


Photograph by Marion Harris Neil 
Birthday cakes require a candle for each year 


Birthday cakes are prettily arranged 
on a board which can easily be made 
and kept for the purpose. The board 
should measure about eight inches more 
in diameter than the family cake pan; 
two. rows of holes are bored around 
the edge. Rub the board smooth with 
sandpaper and apply several coats of 
white paint, the last one being an en- 
amel paint. Place the cake on the board, 
decorate in any preferred way, provide 
a candle for each year that the “ birth- 
day child ’’ has celebrated, and light the 
candles before carrying in the cake. 


Homely Wrinkles 


There are still folks just old-fash- 
ioned enough to think that the home 
is the greatest influence in forming 
the ideals of a people. 





Wash the comfortables while they are 
not needed on the beds. The easiest way 
is to let the sun and rain do it for you. 
If spread on clean grass and left out 
through a long rain and dried without 
taking up, the colors will run less and 
they will have a clean, fresh odor differ- 
ent from that of washed bedclothing. 


A delightful playhouse for the children 
can be made by fastening an old um- 
brella on top of a post driven into the 
ground. Dig a circular bed around it, 
a little larger in circumference than the 
umbrella, drive a peg in. line with each 
rib and fasten a strong cord from each 
rib to the peg. Sow the bed thickly with 
morning-glory seeds, except between 
two ribs left for the door. The vines 
will soon form a blooming bower. 



















‘| A bag fastened to the end of the 
),] ironing-board makes a convenient 
‘4 receptacle for iron-stand, holders, 
wax and cleaning cloths. When the 
board is not in use, the bag fastens 
flat against it by means of the button- 
hole in the tab, which is slipped over a 
button or a metal or glass- push-pin. 





There is considerable comfort 
in being able to start the break- 
fast cereal while you are doing 
up the supper dishes, knowing that you 
will find it perfectly cooked the next 
morning, requiring only a quick reheat- 
ing before it is served. 

Dinner or a hot supper can be pre- 
pared, started over the fire and finished 
in the cooker, while the housewife goes 
to church, to town, or works in her 
garden. She leaves her kitchen in a 
comfortable frame of mind, knowin 
that things will neither burn nor boil 
over, and that an appetizing meal will 
be ready to serve when meal-time comes. 
Does it not seem, then, that the house- 
wife who does without a fireless cooker, 
either manufactured or home made, is 
wasting time, strength and fuel ? 


To cook oatmeal: Use three cupfuls of 
water and one teaspoonful of salt to one 
cupful of oatmeal. Add the meal gradu- 
ally to the salt and water, which must 
be boiling, and boil rapidly for ten min- 
utes. Cover with a closely-fitting lid 
and allow it to cook a few moments long- 
er. Then place it in the cooker where 
it may remain from three to twelve 
hours, the longer cooking developing the 
flavor. Reheat before serving. 


Creamy potatoes: Put one quart .of 
pared and sliced potatoes, two table- 
spoonfuls of butter, two teaspoonfuls of 
salt, one-eighth teaspoonful of pepper 
and three-quarters of a pint of milk into 
a small cooker pan; set this inside a 
cooker pail of boiling water, and when 
the contents are steaming hot put the 
small pan directly over the fire until it 
boils. Replace it in the pail of boiling 
water and set the whole in the cooker 
for one hour. 


Irish stew: Cut two pounds of breast 
of mutton in small pieces, sprinkle with 
salt and pepper aid tect in a hot fry- 
ing pan, with one tablespoonful of but- 
ter, or butter substitute. Add two sliced 
onions, brown slightly, then place with 
the meat in a kettle. Add two cupfuls 
of potatoes cut into cubes, two cupfuls 
of green peas and three .cupfuls of boil- 
ing water... Season with salt and cook 
over the fire for ten minutes, then remove 
to cooker and cook for three hours. 
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Swat the Fly 


By B. H. WIKE 


je blow-fly becomes active at the 
first signs of settled weather, and its 
progeny soon numbers thousands. « It 
visits every place that smells favorable 
for depositing its eggs and developing 
the larve, for the 
fly is impartial 


_ odor no matter 
whether it comes 


a hovel. 





* animal and vege- 
table matter, 


Fig. 1 
etc., are all ideal places for fly breeding, 
and it is in such places that eggs are laid. 

The fly can follow an odor as ably as 
any four-footed animal, and it likes foul 


smells best of all. Its sense of smell is 


a very reliable guide to food and breed- | 


ing places. Itis plain, then, that clean- 
liness about the house, barn and the whole 
outdoors determines how many flies one 
is likely to have. Garbage pails, pig- 
pens, rotting vegetables and the un- 
covered outhouse should receive atten- 
tion in order to forestall the flies’ activity 
about your house. 

Without going into details about the 
various diseases they are said to carry 
it is known that flies 
leave germs by the 
wholesale wherever 
they walk. Admir- 
ably adapted for ace} 
carrying microbes i We | i 
on account of cer- Ml"; Lif 
tain hairs and spines ep 
on the outer parts of 1gt 7 
his anatomy, the lit- SS 
tle pad which holds 
him to the ceiling 
also carries germs. When 
crawling over filth of any 
kind this little cup-shaped 








i i 


and willfollowan | 


pea never fails to- gather a large num- | 


er of microbes, which are deposited 


later on other surfaces. Flies love filth, 


_ and it seems almost impossible to exter- 


minate them if nothing is done to put 
an end to their breeding places. 

Traps are, of course, but makeshifts, 
but they are sometimes needed. To 
make the one shown in Fig: 1 take out 
the bottom of a cheese box and replace 
it with netting. Smear the bottom edge 
inside with a paste made of sirup and 
flour ; spread a cloth on a table and set 
the trap on it, with blocks under the 
edge. hen the trap is full of flies, 
gather up the corners of the cloth and 
plunge trap and cloth into hot water. 
Make a holder like the one in Fig. 2. 
The glass is held in place with four nails. 
Fill the glass half full of water and add 
a tablespoonful of kerosene. With this 
you can catch the flies on the ceiling. 


} 
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A good exit for flies may be made in 
@screen by providing a V-shaped space 
Near the top of the screen. — Its use in a 
Window will effectually rid a house of 
flies by partially darkening the room. 
The flies walk - or down to the exit 
and leave through the V. They will not 
Walk in through it, as has been demon- 
strated. C. H. Thomas, Pa. 
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The latest European custom 
to win favor in America is 
the use of art linoleum floors 
throughout the house. 
Blabon Art Linoleums are 
beautiful, quiet to the tread, 
durable, economical — and 
much easier to keep clean 
than woven carpets or rugs. 
Send for illustrated ‘booklet 
or see your dealer. 
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Important Notice: Floor-cover- 
ings made upon a felt paper base 
are not linoleum. Such felt paper 
products have a black interior 
which is easily detected upon ex- 
amining the edge of the fabric. 
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The George W. Blabon Company 
Established 68 years Philadelphia 
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Blabon floors make housework easier. 
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A Household Senesaity nok 


By mall 20c. Major Mfg. Co., 461 Pearl St., N.Y. City 





KP Gil-Gas Burner & 
1317 N.7thSt., St. 


1 a RE Stove A Gas Stove 
Let Us Develop Your Films! fo: exocsore 
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prints. Postal size 40¢ mailed prepaid. 
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MOEN’S ART STUDIO, Box A, PRESTON, MINN. 
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Mellin’s 
Food 


Boy 


Mellin’s Food, [yy 
prepared with milk, [© 
is a complete food 
for an infant. By 
simply varying the 
proportions in its 
preparation, it can 
be adapted to chil- 


dren of all ages. 







Write today for our helpful 
book, “The Care and Feed- 
ing of Infants,” also a 
Free Trial Bottle of 
Mellin’s Food 
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Mellin’s Food Company 
Boston, Mass. 
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CREPE PAPER FOR 
FLOWER MAKING 


nature—and the flowers can 
Ideal for decoration, fasci- 


Rivals 
never die. 


nating for the kiddies and economical. 
All natural colors. 


t. V, Framingham, 
Paes oration’ which 











| silk, 
| is some hand embroidery on the skirt, 





THE FARM JOURNAL 


Good Models for Summer Clothes 


N attractive model showing several 
new features is pictured in ladies’ 
dress No. 2809, here developed in 


that good old standby Chinese shantung 
in the natural ecru shade. There 


sleeves and tunic, done in heavy silk 
floss in pink, green, blue and a little 
black. The pattern could also be used 
for serge, foulard, taffeta, voile or cotton 
crépe, with braid instead of embroidery. 

An excellent design for the useful sepa- 
rate skirt is shown in No. 2820, closing 
in front with a slot-seam effect and 
having a tuck effect in the back. Linen, 
gabardine, wool and silk skirtings are 
all used for this model. 

The dainty blouse shown in No. 2805 
is made of batiste in a palé-blue shade 
and edged with Val lace, but would make 
up prettily in voile, soft silk or crépe. 

Every woman should have a negligée 
of some kind, and many will want one 


| like that shown in No. 2811, with its 


| Empire yoke and pretty sleeves. 





The 
pattern is adaptable to crépe, dimity, 
lawn or flannel. 

Could anything be simpler than the 
apron pictured in No. 2435? Quickly 
made, easily put on or taken off and as 
easily ironed, it will be a popular pattern. 
Any of the apron materials will do for it. 

A pretty summer dress for misses and 
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2809. Ladies’ Dress. 7 sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 
46 inches bust measure. 

2819. Child’s Dress. 3 sizes: 2, 4, 6 years. 

2807. Boys’ Suit. 5 sizes: 3, 4, 5, 6, 8 years. 

2815." Play Suit. 5 sizes: 2, 3, 4, 5, 6 years. 

2816. Misses’ and Small Women’s Dress. 4 sizes: 
14, 16, 18, 20 years. 

2820. Ladies’ Skirt. 7 sizes: 22, 24, 26, 28, 30, 32, 
34 inches waist measure. 





2435. 


2531. 
2811. 


2805. 


small women is illustrated in No. 2816, 
the simple, full skirt made interesting 
by the arrangement of the tucks. The 
collar is lace edged, the sleeves are short, 
as many are this season, and a ribbon 
sash encircles the waist. Voile, organdie, 
dimity, dotted Swiss or batiste would 
all do for this model. 

A comfortable suit, adapted to most 
of the materials used for boys’ suits, is 
shown in No. 2807, while the play suit, 
shown in No. 2815, can be made of ging- 
ham, percale, seersucker, chambray or 
galatea. 

Quite as pretty is the girls’ dress shown 
in No. 2825, here made of maize (yellow) 
chambray, piped with black-and-white 
checked gingham. The pattern is suit- 
able for any medium-weight cottons or 
woolens. 

The quaint little dress shown in No. 
2819 has a collar which extends into a 
belt, although this feature could be omit- 
ted. Most of the wash fabrics will do 
for this design. 

Figured cottons are in favor, those 
resembling the old-time calico being 
called ‘‘ grandmother’s cloth.’’ A pretty 
dress for girls is made of this fabric and 
shown in No. 2531, with collar, cuffs and 
belt of plain chambray. The design would 
be equally pleasing in chambray, ging- 
ham, percale, gabardine or serge. 





[he 
SF 2825 
Ladies’ Apron. 4 sizes: Small, 32-34; me- 
dium, 36-38 ; large, 40-42; extra large, 44-46 
inches bust measure. 

Girls’ Dress. 4 sizes: 6, 8, 10, 12 years. 
Ladies’ Negligee. 4 sizes : Small, 32-34; me- 
dium, 36-38; large, 40-42; extra large, 44-46 
inches bust measure. 
Ladies’ Blouse. 7 sizes : 
46 inches bust measure. 


34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 


2825. Girls’ Dress. 4 sizes: 4, 6, 8, 10 years. 
In ordering patterns be sure to give number and size of the pattern wanted 


For ladies’ upper garments give bust measure taken over the fullest part of the bust; for skirts and 
under garments give waist and hip measurements. 4 
measure; for skirts and under garments give age, waist and hip measurements. For children give age, 
breast measurement and length of back. Children of same age vary in size. For instance, the average ~~ 
child of six years will measure twenty-four inches over the breast, but there are many children of ten ~ 


For misses’ upper garments give age and bust 


years who will measure only twenty-four inches, In such case you needa six-year-old pattern. 








stitches used by 
25 cents. 


Farm Journal Patterns 
A complete pattern service is maintained in the interest of Our Folks. Patterns are 10 cents each, 
postpaid; send silver or starnps. Send 10 cents for our up-to-date Spring and Summer 1919 Cata- 
log containing 550 designs of 5 ag misses’ and children’s “patterns, -with’ iMustrations of thirty 


dressmskers. r booklet, “Dressma: * postpaid, 
THE PARM JOURNAL West Washington Squate, Philadelpbia, Pa. 


to any address, 
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Aunt Harriet 







6, Solves Many Troubles 
n ' 
A | eee pe Eyes: Send me a stamped 
rt, and self-addressed envelope. I wish 
on to send you a leaflet which will answer 
ie, some of your questions. 
ald Tell me how to meet my mother-in-law 
and my father-in-law. Bride-to-be. 
ost Just as you would want your own dear par- 
Js ents to be met under similar circumstances ; 
Lit, or, if you can project your imagination so far, 
ng- as you would want to be met yourself, should 
or you ever have a son and he decided to marry. 
After reading my letter, do you think 
wn that I took the right course? A.R.J. 
w) There was nothing else to do. There are 
ute people who would have overlooked your mis- 
nit- take, but human nature is such that it would 
3 or probably have been overlooked only for a 
time. Later, the matter might have been 
No. brought up unpleasantly and that would have 
oa been infinitely harder to bear than the loneli- 
nit- ness has been. You are partly the victim of | 
do circumstances, obliged unfortunately to pay | 
, the price alone, when another is equally if not | 
more to blame. Take courage; life may and | 
Ose can hold many blessings for you if you but | 
Ing recognize them. 
tty The owner of the farm we live upon is 
and a frequent and unwelcome visitor at our | 
and house. Please advise me what to do? 
ould A Reader. | 
ing- A woman can not handle a situation such as 


this is alone ; she must have her husband’s co- 
operation. 
visitor when he appears; or you can always 


the “ 


ing on hand whenever the unwelcome guest 
appears. As all this takes up time that could 
be spent to better advantage, and is likely to 
affect the harmony of the family besides, it 
would seem that the wisest thing to do would 
be to move to another farm. I know that a 
move is expensive and inconvenient, but it is 
far better than remaining where you are, if 
conditions are such that the happiness of your 
home is at stake. 


A fashion article says: ‘‘ Wear beads, 
they add a pleasing touch of color to any 
costume.’’ Please tell me how to make 
beads out of paper, as that seems to be 
the only kind I can afford to wear. 
Churchmouse. 


You can make charming beads out of colored 
magazine covers and illustrations. 
picture upon a flat surface, with a piece of 
cardboard underneath. Mark it off into trian- 
gles measuring one inch at the base and hav- 
ing the two other sides 
of equal length. The 
diagram in Fig. 1shows 
the shape. Cut the 
sections with a sharp 
knife, using a ruler 
as a guide. Roll each 
piece on a hatpin, be- 
ginning to roll at the 




















You can be too busy to talk tothe | 





suggest that “husband” is in the barn or in | 
south field”” or wherever he happens to | 
be at the time, and unless the man is very | 
dense he will understand that he is not to be | 
entertained indoors. Husband must not con- | 
fine himself to criticism, but help you by be- | 


Lay the | 


3 base and fastening the Fie. 1 

| tip securely in place 8: 

a with paste. When all have been rolled, slip | 
4; me them one at a time on a hatpin and, turning | 
e, 44-46 the pin head downward, dip the beads in shel- 

: lac. Slip from the 
rs. 3 F hatpin on to ordinary 
4; me | ; pins, and stick these 
e, 44-46 e ns in a pasteboard 

a ie until the beads 
, 42, 44, 


aredry. Do not touch 
thém until after the 
*{ | shellac has hardened, 

‘| when they will be 












-d »| ready to string. Red 
rts and || beads are very much 
nd bust | sought after at pres- 
ive age, — | ent, and those shown 
average -lin Fig. 2 combine 
n of ten | several shades of 
ern. that ¢olor, with a lit- 
———= tle black, white and 











green. Smaller beads 
are gold colored, the 
medium sized are jet. 











Fig. 2 


re} HARRIET ahaha to give advice, suggestions 
or tule, but only suck anes ‘Our Folks rene ares in Rn 











Ba cad taco i 
For prompt to Aunt 
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We like the old songs, the old books, 
the old folks—the old friends who have 
proved their worth. They have a place 
in our heart for what they are—for what 
they have done. 


Fels-Naptha Soap is that sort of an old 
friend. For 25 years it has been making 
clothes pure, fresh and snowy white. 
For 25 years it has been doing the wash- 
day work quickly, easily, and without 
hard rubbing. 


Fels-Naptha Soap makes and 
holds friends because you don’t 


have to boil the clothes to make 


them sweet, clean and white. 
It has changed the dread of 
handling clumsy steamy boilers 
into the joy of freedom from 
drudgery. 


Fels-Naptha is friend in deeds—it 
loosens and dissolves dirt and grease. 
Cleans pots, pans and kettles, freshens 
woodwork and brightens linoleum. 
Makes the whole house as well as the 
housewife smile. 








The great big thing about 
Fels-Naptha Soap is—you 
’t have to boil the clothes 
unless you really want to. 


Ask for it by 
Its Full Name— 


are best 
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Think Before You Puff— 
Girls, Too! 


[Continued from page 30] 











































































guests and makes the use of the dining-room 
impossible for some who have a perfect right 
to its service. The writer’s mother, for ex- 
ample, positively can not eat with the odor of 
tobacco smoke ; yet who would deny her the 
right to the dining-room? So thoroughly 
have the smokers taken possession of things 
in the last decade that I know of no first-class 
hotel in the United States where I could en- 
| tertain my mother at meals except in her 
| private room. Is this gallant? Is it right? 
Can it last? 

The smokers of the stories are all young, 
dashing and natty fellows. Those of the clubs 
are either middle aged, comfortable and com- 

; es _— eae placent, or young devotees struggling by every 

i : ” ; | possible device to imitate, often absurdly, 

% ia saad et their conception of the ideal man of the world. 

All this is attractive, not to say seductive, to 

| the young man making his first halting entry 

into the society of men and desiring above all 

| things to seem very much at ease, if not in- 
| deed blasé. 

A half century ago women smoked as freely 
as men, and I am bound to say that they 

threaten now to resume the habit. Chewing 

7 was then fully as respectable as smoking, 
| and generally preferred by young men as 

| more easily concealed from the family. Now, 

few that pretend to respectability would care 
to have it known that they chew tobacco even 
in private, the practise having been fully 
| recognized as intolerably filthy. Compared as 


FL ORENCE to offensiveness honors are easy between the 


two. There is of course much more that is 
Ovis CO Oy 4 * ] 6) V, F AY | natty and social about the smoking habit and 
this is doubtless the chief reason for its being 

more prevalent. 
If smoking is good for men, and altogether 
: MORE HEAT LES C desirable for them, then it is equally good and 
soe S ARE : desirable for women. There is, and can be, 
: no good argument against it; yet I-never 
The Florence Oil Cook Stove is built for kitchen heard a man admit that he desired @ smoking 
service. Its powerful burners are easily regulated to any woman for a wife. Why not? ‘Is smoking s 


privilege to be denied to women ? Not so, in 
degree of heat. No guesswork as to how much heat— these piping days of liberty.. Men can not go 














just turn the lever to the degree indicated on the dial. on indulging in any form of male intolerance 
No wicks to clean, for the asbestos kindlers make them without having it speedily imitated, first by 
unnecessary. Easy to runand easy to keep clean. Com- their sons and afterward by their daughters. 


Do we want the smoking habit fastened upon 


plete directions accompany each stove and any woman our women? If so we are ina fair way to have 
can easily fix any part of her Florence Automatic Stove a it. If not, we shall need to do some steady 
and keep it always ready for use. Burns kerosene. : thinking, and that speedily. Are the women 

i ae y : so much, more refined than we, and will their _ 
The illustration below shows a Florence-equipped refinement protect them against a habit that 
kitchen—Florence Oil Cook Stove, Florence Oven, and we do not approve—for them? At this point 


even the smoker is in danger of being driven 
into an admission that the habit is unworthy 
of thoughtful men. 
Here then are some of the considerations 
that the young man must weigh in the balance 
over against the seductions of a social habit: 
Its characteristic drug effect; its probable 
permanence as a personal habit; its cost as 
compared with the necessities of life; the fact 
that in general smokers do not advise it; the 
fact that it is a habit the effects of which 
reach all who are in the vicinity; its real of- 4 . 
fensiveness to many, likely a full _three- a 
fourths of all the people; its effects upon 
little children; its undoubted influence upon 


Florence Tank Water Heater. Have 
your dealer demonstrate them to 
you. Florence Products are fully 
guaranteed. 


The Canning and Drying edition 
of the ‘Household Helper’ tells how \ 
to can by the cold-packed method fuuumm 
and how to dry fruits and vegetables. 

i Free upon request. 

















CENTRAL OIL & GAS STOVECO. 





170 School St. Gardner, Mass. % the finer sensibilities as to courtesy ; the con- 
Made and sold in Canada by M*ClaryS dition in which it leaves one in old age, with 
‘Spatton,’ Canada Concentrated Heat impaired. physical powers and dependence 


upon others; its inevitable extension to women 

Ean if the habit continues and is brought into gen- 
tga, eral practise through enforced tolerance; the 

i ‘ spectacle of a woman addicted to the use of 
tebacco as a wife and mother of little ones 
all these will be considered by the thought- 
: fal-man who has a fair opportunity to think 4 
os a a . it eut before beginning to smoke. Ey 
* Sa erage gg oe es If, after due consideration of all the facts, = 
i uy “en = oa 3 the man decides to smoke, he must be conceded 
WEE = . a 4 the right to do so; but this right implies cor- 
: Ae ie: 4 a responding duties, and his plain obligation is 
a ig ae | ‘F < so to practise his habit as not to offend others 
* 























Se ee © in any way. If he is certain that he can and 
bs Sil ee eee j _ || will-do this, not only now but during all his 
3 7, life, let him smoke; and may God bless him. 

















Mr. Bird: “I’m too late! 1 should. _ 
have come when the worm was boring 
all these holes in this cheese” 
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_ The Country Boy and Girl 


New and interesting information for Our Young Folks 








The Birds with the Big Kick — by tse mccrak 





" HY, it looks like a — 
giraffe covered with ; 
feathers standing on 


two legs,” declared a 
bright boy who stood close to 
the wire fence of the Cawston 
ostrich farm. 

Certainly it makes a human 
being feel small to have a bird 
seven and a half feet tall looking 
down athim. And those big pop- 
ping eyes, topping thesnake-like 
neck, are most uncanny. But 
this herd of 300 ostriches has 
seen so many folks that they are 
not so afraid of us as we are of 








sit upon her eggs,” the keeper 
told me. “The male bird drove 
her to the nest time after time 
and tried to keep her there, but 
all to'no purpose; she persisted 
in running about the enclosure. 
At last he got so angry he kicked 
her to death and finished the 
hatching himself.” 

It is a queer story, but we 
know ostriches are well able to 
kill one another or human beings 
with a single stroke of their 
great feet. They fight so fu- 
riously and so often that stout 
fences six or seven feet high 








them. Besides, they are born 
to civilization. They are hatched 
in a modern incubator—“steam- 
heated bureau-drawer,” as one little girl called 
it—instead of inthe Africansands. They are 
fed by hand and turned loose in a yard where 
the owner’s baby plays. The young ostriches 
are as tame as so many chickens, although 
the grown ones are exceedingly vicious when 
crossed, even after this kind raising. 

One of our aay was brave enough to hand 
a lemon toa big ostrich. Instantly the bird 
opened its big flat beak, took the lemon in 
whole, and _ swal- 
lowed it at a gulp. 
We could watch the 
lump move down 
the long skinny 
throat. Probably 
that lemon was a 
disagreeable sur- 
prise when the large 
strong gizzard had 
squeezed out its 
acid juices. But the 
digestive system of 
an ostrich is used to 
ill treatment. An 
ostrich swallows 
‘gravel and small 
stones to help the 
gizzard grind all 
sorts of materials. 
Indeed, we have 





My head 


Heads up! Aren’t we handsome? 


long used the expression “strong as the stom- 
ach of an ostrich.” The owners prefer to feed 
alfalfa rather than lemons, and at present 
prices for hay we had better not start in 
ostrich farming. 

The baby ostrich weighs all of three pounds 
when it comes out of ah egg. It is as large 
as many a full-grown chicken. It isa scrawny, 
yellowish little fellow that reminds one of a 
“frizzly ’’ chicken. It is three years before 
full plumage develops. 

When feathers are in style and feed reason- 
able in price, there is money in ostrich raising, 
for big birds are.plucked annually and healthy 
ones live to be eighty years old. Naturally, 
ostriches are not killed to eat, although they 
often weigh 200 pounds each and the meat is 
said to be delicious. As a great honor, roast 
ostrich was served at a dinner given to the late 
ex-President Roosevelt when he visited the 
California coast a few years ago. At the same 
time a pair of birds were named Mr. and Mrs. 
Roosevelt and thus introduced to all tourists. 

The male bird is larger than the female and 
has more valuable plumes on his back and 
wings. The legs and necks of the huge birds 
are absolutely bare. The male bird takes his 
turn sitting on the eggs, if the birds are 
allowed to hatch their young in a hole in the 
sand, as they do in the wild state. 

“Once we had a female bird that refused to 


must separate them into groups. 

Just study these strange feet in 

the picture. The two toes are 
claw-like. The kick is as powerful as that of 
a horse. We are also told that an ostrich can 
beat a horse in running, too, for when in full 
motion one stride of its long bare legs covers 
twenty-five feet. That makes our best gym- 
nasium jumps look small, doesn’t it ? 

Every creature on earth has been given 
some means of defense. The ostrich’s pro- 
tection is wholly its legs and its keen eyes 
which see danger in time to run away. In pens 
where they can not 
run, they kick to 
make up for it. 

Our United States 
census counts 7,000 
of these biggest of 
birds, the farms 
raising them being 
located, necessarily, 
in the warm sec- 
tions of America. 
If ever you geta 
chance do not fail 
to visit one. If you 
do not get a chance, 
study these photo- 
graphs and you will 
feel almost as well 
acquainted as if you 
had been looking 
at the real birds. My feet 





Photographing a Coming Storm — »y tatimer J. witson 


HE sky affords an opportunity for one’s 

skill with a camera. The ordinary photog- 
raphy of clouds is not an easy matter, and 
unless special care is taken the picture is sure 
to be a failure. 

With the film or plate commonly used the 
rays of blue light act with almost equal force 
with the white light upon the sensitive emul- 
sion of the film. If a mass of white clouds is 
suspended against a blue background of the 
sky the clouds will be scarcely distinguishable 
in the printed picture. There is a way to hold 
back the blue rays by the use of a yellow ray- 
filter. To obtain the greatest contrast one 
should also use an orthochromatic or 


worn out the negative by printing from it. 

If one wishes to photograph a storm he 
should consider carefully the position of the 
sun. If the storm is moving toward the 
source of light it is likely to present various 
tones of dark blue gray. The use of a very 
weak rayfilter is then necessary. If the storm 
is silhouetted against the sky its ragged 
fringes are often well displayed when the 
lens is stopped down to aboutfi1l. If the 
sky is very dark an exposure of one one- 
hundredth of a second at f 8 will be satisfac- 
tory. This was the condition under which 
the illustration was made, the landscape being 


in deep shadow as the storm swept overhead. 
People in the country have splendid oppor- 
tunities to keep a photographic record of 
storms. A collection of these photographs is 
very interesting from a scientific as well as a 
pictorial point of view. 


——<e—— 


Here Is the American Spirit 


In the second battle of the Marne, the Ameri- 
cans were forced back on Conde-en-Brie. The 
French Commander informed. the American 
General that his troops had fought hard and, 

as the battle was in no~-way im- 
periled, it was not expected that a 





a panchromatic plate, but the modern 
film is suitable for ordinary cloud 
effects when the proper rayfilter is 
used. 

There are certain types of sky 
which can be well represented in a 
photograph without the aid of a ray- 
filter. Dark storm clouds silhouetted 
against a light background of lumi- 
nous sky are perhaps the easiest to 
make with just plain photographic 
methods such as a stopped-down lens 
and a snapshot exposure. 

The photographing of a tornado 
has been done, but is somewhat a 
work of hazard and requires nerve on 
the part of the photographer. A 
certain photographer whose house 
was in the direct path of anapproach- 
ing tornado calmly went to an up- 
stairs window and took several ex- 

sures until the object of terror was 

gerously near. In a few minutes 
the house was demolished, but the 
photographer and his camera were 








counter-attack would be launched 
immediately and suggested an hour’s 
rest for the troops. Here is the 
American General’s reply: 

“We regret being unable, on this 
occasion, to follow the counsels of 
our masters, the French, but the 
American flag has been forced to 
retire. This is unendurable, and none 
of our soldiers would understand not 
being asked to do whatever is neces- 
sary to repair a situation which is 
humiliating to us and unacceptable 
to our country’s honor. Weare going 
to counter-attack.” 

Counter-attack they did, and the 
lost ground was not only recovered 
but an additional half mile was gained. 
That is the American Spirit. 

Some Friday afternoon have a les- 
sorron the “ American Spirit,” and use 
this and many other famous sayings 

, and speeches as illustrations. . Our 
boys and girls should be so filled with 








safe in a storm cellar. He has sold 
hundreds of prints and has actually 


You can almost hear the crashing thunder 


the spirit of true patriotism that they 
will show. it on any and all occasions, 
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“HIS MASTERS VOICE” = : —— Watching their team win a game 


=m Boys’ and Girls’ Club News 


ATERPROOF signs in green and 
white, containing the four - leaf 
clover, are used by some Illinois members. 


Six hog farms will be started by six 
pig-club boys in one county in Georgia. 
Each of these boys began with one small 
pig. Isn’t that encouraging ? 


“ A good club member is one who is in- 
terested and likes to raise pigs,’’ says 
Wesley A. Konover, a prize pig-club 
winner of New York. Right you are, 
Wesley. 

A $1,000 poultry club has been formed 
in Connecticut by the girls and boys who 
are determined to realize a profit of 
$1,000 in one year from 350 birds. Go to 
it; that’s what we like to hear. 
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If it hasn’t this trademark, 
it isn’t a Victrola 


You can readily identify the Victrola by the famous 
Victor trademark “His Master’s Voice.” It is not a Victrola 
without the Victor dog. This trademark is on every 
Victrola. It guarantees the quality and protects you from 
inferior substitutes. 

The word “Victrola” is also. a registered trademark of 
the Victor Talking Machine Company. It is derived from 
the word “Victor” and designates the products of the 
Victor Company only. 

As applied to sound-reproducing instruments, “Victrola” 
refers only to the instruments made by the Victor Company 
—the choice of the world’s greatest artists. 


“In remaking a garment,” says Miss 4 

Wetzel, of New Jersey, ‘‘ask yourself i 
first: Is the garment worth the time 
and energy necessary to make it over ?”’ 
She suggests that worn sheets be used 
for mattress covers and pillow-cases and 
worn pillow-cases for the protection of 
pillow ticking. Worn table-cloths may 
be made into luncheon cloths or runners 
and napkins for common use. 


oe 


To All Wideawakes 


Make this summer the best one of your 
life. Read over your pledge and see in 
what way you can live it day by day. 
Keep in touch with other boys and 
never fail to lend a helping hand. 
Take good care of your body. See 
that every muscle is exercised. Study. 
Your brain is a great storehouse and it i 
should be filled with the right kind of d 
material. Be clean. The decent men . 
are the ones whom we want to run our 
country. We want our boys to be 100 
el cent boys, and they can be if they 
ave the right ideal and live up to it. 
Don’t forget to organize a clan in every 
district. Hurrah for The Wideawakes ! 


Look inside the lid— insist upon seeing the famous Victor 
trademark. On the portable styles which have no lid, the Victor 
trademark appears on the side of the cabinet. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J. 
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Put Up Bird-Houses yw! 
. Liberty Bell Bird-Houses 
sem a . are made for those who have no time or The Wideawakes 
: : material wis xg houses and for others Motto: Plow @ Straight Farrow | 
Fez ge ERNE: Every farm boy should become a member. a 6 
These bird-houses are constructed of Jersey To join, copy the pledge, write name and _ & 
cedar, are very attractive and made by a address, send to us, and your name will be 
well-known bird lover who understands the enrolled and the button and folder will be 
requirements of birds. Every house has been sent you free. There are no dues, no fines, 
; is tested and proved right. | 2 amg ensayo | — 
te , : : 18; 458 clans have n formed. 
ebird No. Wren No. 61 Robin No. 60 Bird-houses can be put up any time in the ’ . . ‘ 
rs roe ns shire ‘pane, but the best time is before the spring re emg ee Davey 10 « ang ‘ 
$1.25 each; 3 for $3.50 migration in March, April and May and in colors, with gold seal attached, 10 cents.  & 
September, October and November. . ff 
Sent by Parcels Post, but asking you toremit ~ PLEDGE: I desire to become a member of 
Postage you find on package. Send for free catalog. The Wideawakes, and promise to play 
C veel Panes JOURNAL. fair, to lend a helping hand, to believe 
M4 M4 1 “min d to have a brotherly love 
e Liberty Bell Bird Club =: =: priabepiia PA iS farming, a 
x : for farm boys everywhere. 
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A Bird Worker 


ARY E. RAKER, of 

Portland, Ore., is a 
member of whom we are 
proud. Last year she identi- 
fied 152 birds, put up many 
bird-houses and posters, fed 
the birds, gave bird talks 
and brought in nearly 500 
members to The Liberty 
Bell Bird Club. The Liberty 
Bell Bird Club members in 
Oregon are doing good work. 
The photograph shows Miss 
Raker (top of picture) and 
a group of bird workers with 
bird-houses they are to erect 
along the Columbia River 
Highway. May their work 
be copied everywhere. One 








A wideawake club of bird lovers 


live club in each district 
can do wonders for birds. 





Floating Feathers 


N Oregon as soon as the violet-green swal- 

lows come in the spring we play with them 
by “floating feathers.” 

You need a nice lot of soft fluffy feathers 
that are clean and dry. Take these feathers 
and go up on the roof or any high place where 
the feathers will have a chance to float before 
landing. Then drop them one by one and the 
swallows will have great sport in catching 
them. They seem to prefer getting their nest- 
ing material from the air rather than from 
the ground. 

When the nest building is not too urgent 
they will fly high in the air and drop the 
feather and catch it again; or perhaps another 
swallow will catch it. From observation I 
think if the male catches it he drops it and 
the female catches it and takes it to the 
nest. When they are taking them freely 
from the air, take a stick six or eight feet 
long with a notch in the end to hold the feather. 
After waving it gently back and forth, if they 
do not take it, release it with a quick jerk. If 
you are patient they will take it from the 
stick, and by lowering the stick they will take 
feathers held in the hand. 

Another way is to hold a feather in the hand 
and blow it into the air. They will soon learn 
to catch it nearer and nearer to the hand, and 
if very eager will catch it before it leaves the 
hand. If there is not a telephone or some 
other wire within six to ten feet of the ground, 
it will pay to stretch one; for contrary to 
what is said in most books, the swallows spend 
a great deal of time resting on the wire. When 
they are there resting put a feather on 
the stick, and while talking to them gradually 
approach, holding the feather toward a 
a swallow. Soon it will allow you to bring the 
feather close to its bill and may take it from 
the stick and carry it to its nest or drop it to 
the ground. After a while the swallow will 
let you gently rub its back or head with the 
feather. In one instance we got cne female 
so tame she would sit on our hands or light on 
our heads to get a feather stuck in the hair. 
In fact, she would sit on our hands and pick 
up grains of slaked lime and sand ; and some 
times it seemed as if she sat there just to 
show us she was not afraid. Of course in all 
this there must be no quick motions, and many 
of the movements must be so slow as to be 
almost imperceptible. 

We have found air-slaked lime and hard- 
wood ashes a drawing card. This may be more 
especially true in this country which is defi- 
cient in lime in the soil. The cliff-swallow, 
violet-green swallow and tree-swallow all eat 
lime. 

The bullock orioles have learned to look to 
us for a supply of nesting material in the 
way of strings of various colors, horse hairs, 
wool, ete. 

One fact that we have noticed is that their 
nests are almost without fail placed on the 
northwest sides of trees and, for the last two 
years, over a road that has more or less travel. 
The nests are so low that a person on top of an 
average load of hay could look into them. 

S. T: Walker. 


<_ 


We want every one of our boys and girls to 
py Thrift and War Saving Stamps. Many a 


bank account will be started froni the proceeds 
of these stamps, and we want you to be in line. 





Bird Work for May 


AKE bird walks. Don’t forget your field- 
glasses, note-book and camera. 

Have enough bird-houses erected so that all 
house-hunters can be accommodated. 

Provide nesting material and study the new 
arrivals, their courtship, nest building and 
nesting. 

Have your note-book always at hand and 
see that all entries are accurate. 

Be enthusiastic, watch the cat, enlist every 
one in bird protection and always remember 
that this work is one that will help the gen- 
erations yet to come. 

We should like to hear from all who had a 
celebration on Bird Day. Send us full particu- 
lars and a photograph if one was taken. The 
time will come when this day will be cele- 
brated from coast to coast. 

Is your farm a bird sanctuary ?:Make it one 
and send us the number of acres it contains 
and we will send you our Bird Sanctuary cir- 
cular. “Every farm a bird sanctuary”’ is one 
plank in our platform. 


For the Youthful Orator To Recite at School 


Signals 


When the bluebird spreads her banner 
Of red and white and blue, 
And the flicker strikes his hammer 
With a stroke both firm and true 
"Gainst the oak tree in the clearing; 
When the frogs peep by the pool 
Where the children idly linger 
As they wander home from school ; 
It is time to wait and listen, 
Nature’s heart will soon expand, 
Flooding with her radiant beauty 
All the erstwhile barren land. 
Helen M. Richardson. 








The Liberty Bell Bird Club 


Motto: Protect Our Feathered Friends 


Copy the pledge, sign your name and ad- 
dress, enclose a three-cent stamp, send it 
to us, and your name will be enrolled 
and the club button and twenty-page 
guide sent you. If a two-color Certifi- 
cate of Membership is desired, send ten 
cents. There are no dues, no fines, no 

} assessments. Ask the school-teacher to 
organize a bird club. 863,238 have signed 
this pledge, Have you? 





PLEDGE: I desire to become a member of 
The Liberty Bell Bird Club, and promise 
to study and protect all song-and insectiv- 





orous birds, and do what I can for the club: 











You can make it jou and simple work, just as 

they do in the largest creameries, ou can 

nave better Monge and butter—and always 
the same, 


HANSEN'S 


Dairy Preparations 


Prize winners and champions use “em 
because they are simple to use, pure, 
concentrated and always dependable. 
Hansen's Rennet Tablets for cheese making; 
Cheese Color Tablets and Danish Butter Color 
gure vegetable colors used in finest creameries ; 
unket  eagrg Tablets for ripening milk or 
cream in cheese or butter making in the small dafry 
as well as for preparing delicious ‘‘buttermilk” 
at home. 
Ask for HANSEN’S at all drug or grocery stores 
or write us direct, 
Send for prices, and valuable free literature on 
cheese making. 


Chr. Hansen’s Laboratory 
Milwaukee, Wis. : Little Falls, N.Y. : Phila., Pa. 


Junket 


MADE with MILK 
Housewives serve the Food Dessert, 


Made with milk and Hansen’s Junket Tablets 
Makes the Finest Ice Cream 








Trim Ankles and 
Real Foot Comfort in 





FASHIONED HOSE 


No seams, yet shaped permanent- 
ly—they’re knit to fit. Sensible 
stockings that are worn for the 
extra comforts and honest values. 


Cotton, Lisle, 
Mercerized 
and Art Silk 
twisted with 
Fibre 


SOLD AT LEADING 
STORES 


Booklet sent upon request 


BURSON 
KNITTING CO. 
95 Forest Street 


Rockford, Til. 





HONEY We are now prepared to furnish yc you 
with honey of the choicest grades of 
our new 1018 crop. We convents satisfaction. Price 
List Free. Free. _ Sample 10 l0 cts, M.V - Facey, Preston, Mina, 


‘ “OF SUPERIOR QUALITY. Aliso Green 
mty’s Famous Brick Cheese. Write 
3g “oe . ©. B. Resa, Monroe, Wis. 
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Nuts To Crack 


By SAM LOYD 



















































































AID our teacher: ‘Since A minus B equals 
4, and A divided by B also equals 4, who can 
ell me the values of A and B? 

Building a Sentence 


Let us see how easily we can construct a sen- 
tence from this little pyramid of letters : 





Juggling Milk 


Honest John, the dairyman, started out the 
other day without his pint and quart dippers. 
He was nearly flabbergasted when two cus- 
tomers popped out, one armed with a four- 
quart pail and the other with a five- -quart pail. 
They each demanded two quarts of milk, and 
there was John, with two full ten-gallon cans, 
| but no receptacles for measuring. One of the 
women offered to show him how to fill the two 
orders without resorting to guesswork. Of 
course it required considerable pouring to and 
fro between the cans and pails, and that’s 
where the puzzle comes in. How did they do it? 


A Puzzling Rebus 


Two personal pronouns, if you take 
And join them in due order, 

An herb will name, without mistake, 

That scents the garden border. 


_ 


Through “tank” and aeroplane 
and armored car, the gas engine mul- 
tiplied the terrors of war. Newsboys’ Puzzle 


That Was Destructive Progress. | Five newsboys formed a partnership and pool- 
ee ers and tractor and a ed their issues to lay in a good stock of papers, 
usand applications in shop and which they rattled off 
field, it has immeasurably enlarged like hot cakes and then 
the productiveness of creative effort. figured up their ac- 
That Is Constructive Progress. preg poy — Revd 
PR nt pr a it has more than one-quarter 
rom y. and brain of of the whole lot, while 
womanhood the work and worry of Billy Jones disposed of 
unnumbered wash days. one paper more than 
This Is Haman Progress. a yo 
Multi-Motor, an exclusive Maytag sold one paper more than one-quarter of what 
Giiet qnsten eee, nertocedy con- was left, and Charley Jones cepomt of one 
° paper more than one-quarter of the remain- 

ee where ehectricity te —— unit der. At this stage of the game the Smiths 
course, in the electrically equipped were ahead 100 papers, but little Jimmy Jones 
home, the Maytag Electric is the choice. sold all that was left. So in this friendly en- 
Write for Maytag Laundry Manual counter the Joneses won out, by how many 


i ? 
THE MAYTAG CO., Newton, lowa eee er 


BRANCHES: : 
Philedelpbis, Indianapolis, Miomeapotis, Kansas Cit Queer Bodies 





Eyes have they, but they see not. 
Py Declere—Write for dealer fa franchise. 2) Ears have they, but they hear not. 
i : Arms have they, but they hug not. 
Tongues have they, but they talk not. 
Legs have they, but they walk not. 
Heads have they, but they think not. 
Noses have they, but they smell not. . 
i} Lips have they, but they kiss not. i 
Teeth have they, but they chew not. : 


ANSWERS TO APRIL PUZZLES 


A family puzzle: Susie Smith must have 
been twenty-four and little John but three, 
with thirteen brothers and sisters ranging be- 
tween. “Seven times older” is equivalent to 
“eight times as old.” 


The cobbler’s puzzle: The cobbler charged 
ninety cents for repairing men’s shoes, sev- 
enty-five cents for women’s and forty-five 
cents for children’s. It was told that wo- 
men’s shoes required 5/6 of the time that it 
takes to fix men’s boots, and that children’s 


Cash Profitefscmecrsictg —— Sf 

TB | 

first week "00 first shoes could be repaired in 3/5 of the time de- 

year. Get his own book cone | voted to women’s. 

pice feo Sie aoa Therefore, if we call the cost of a man’s X, 
CHICAGO TAILORS 
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our a woman’s would be 5/6 X and a child’s \ X. 


nad Afte rial yi | Dividing $6.60, the cost of repairing shoes for 
a ) ta a | three men, four women and two children, by 


| 7 1/8, the value of X is found to be ninety 











wit cae. New Edison Amberola—Edison’s t 
























phonograph | 
ES Spay balance at rate as el —— 
=: Fee ore Nee Bdiecs Book aad pietarse free. | | Decapitating words: The words are: Gash, 
F met mateheat cheapest light + Ff F_K BABSON, Edison Phonograph Dist, 3515 Edison Bik, Chicago ship, scent, task, shoe, mink. 
olin. ons epen 4 zs 
Missing consonant: The letter D. Did 

Gives Aoo-canous powen oes =< = | | The way to comfort and economy is through our ad- Daddy Doze ? 
eet Lawes Waren muh, cutee roe. Nites Somat ot Ts usefal | | Missing number: The word SEVEN. 






| | 10%” the Editors are talking about. | Read our ad- Spelling zebra: ZERO plus BIN minus 
| | vertising pages, and get in touch with the newest ideas € . 

| | offered for condert und : ROBIN plus BRAKE plus YAWL minus KEY 
we ce em samc minus AWL equals ZEBRA. 
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A Word of Caution 
About Aspirin 


By F. W. ST. JOHN, M.D. 
Fyfe or acetylsalicylic acid, has 


of late become very popular as a | 
family remedy owing to the extensive | 


advertising it has enjoyed in both the 
lay and the medical press. This drug 
was patented in the United States by a 
German concern nearly twenty years 
ago, and was advertised only to the 
medical profession as a form of salicylate 
which, it was claimed, caused less dis- 
turbance of the stomach than salicylic 
acid or the various other salicylates. 
Not only was the name patented but by 
true German astuteness the process of 
manufacture was also protected. The 
company is now wholly American and 
according to advertisements in the drug 


journals they purpose to spend $1,000,000 | 


during the next year in advertising this 
drug to the public. 

The drug is a useful one when proper- 
ly used ahd a somewhat dangerous one 
when improperly administered. There 
are a few words of caution that I want 
to give to Our Folks regarding its use: 

Do not consider aspirin a- harmless 
drug. Do not take this or any other 
active drug except by your physician’s 
advice. 

Sajous, in the latest edition of his 
cyclopedia of medicine, says:  ‘‘ Aspirin 
should be avoided where there is cardiac 
{heart) weakness, or where in acute 








disorders the stage of depression has | 


been reached. It has been recommend- 
ed in acute affections, but its: tendency 
to depress the heart imposes a certain 
amount of caution in its use in such 
eases.’’ The drug belongs to the so- 
called coal-tar class and they are all-dan- 
gerous in the hands of the inexperienced. 


-In the Doctor’s Letter Box 


M. J., Minnesota: As to a woman marry- 


ing a man who is the victim of hay fever itis | 
hard to advise. You might marry a man who | 


had something worse. Children do not inherit 
hay fever, but they might inherit a tendency 
toward the malady. - 


J. W. L., Rockport, Ind,: Cultures of the 
Bulgarian bacillus, either in the liquid or tab- 
let form, can be procured through any good 
druggist. The tablet ox-gall comp., Richards’ 
formula, can also be obtained in the same way. 


Maurice T., New Jersey: For irritation 
of the bladder with smarting on voiding the 
urine no advice can be given without an ex- 
amination of the urine. If the urine is acid in 
reaction it requires one class of medicines; if 
alkaline, another class. Consult a local physi- 
cian and get a thorough physical examination. 


S. J., Cincinnati, O.: Creosote seems to 
have a good effect in bronchial troubies of the 
proper class, especially those accompanied by 
foul-smelling Sp YC erg The dose should 
be regulated by a physician. Cod-liver oil is 
supposed to have, Bavtdes its value as a fat- 
forming food, some properties due to its iodine 
and phosphorous content, which in some way 
tend to increase body weight more than can 
be accounted for by its fat content alone. In 
the cough following influenza these remedies 
are often of benefit. 

MEDICAL inquiries from Our Folks may be sub- 
mitted and will be answered in the paper, each 
in its turn, if of interest to the general reader. 
All inquiries will be acknowledged and advice 
given promptly and confidentially, Address, 
Family Doctor Department, this office. 


Jeno @rrnesy 





The Doctor: “If you’re a watch-dog 
you’d better see a jeweler, because you 
look all run down” 
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ACINE Country Road: Tires are specially designed and’ extra 
tested in Racine Rubber Company factories, to stand the wear 
and tear of country road service. 
The tire is named for the road it’s designed for. 

The fact that Racine Country. Road Tires are Extra Tested means 
much to you. Each of the Racine Extra ‘Tests adds extra service. 
Each adds extra mileage—extra value for‘évery dollar you invest’in - 
these tires. Use Racine ‘ ‘Country Roads.” They save you'money. 
For your own protection be certain every Racine Tire you buy bears the name | 
Racine Rubber Company . “ Racine, Wisconsin — 
Makers also of.Racine ‘* Malti-Mile’’ Cord Tires 
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MORE SILO LESS MONEY 


GRIFFIN SILOS 


a. TO ee 
NO-AGENTS TO: PAY 


‘HED TRIAL 


wRLGS + Re SnahoeR’ cy 


7 warit face ry 0; ret feowe 
}choies: from 44 pat yim ons ake your 


Marvelous imorey nell Extra- 
» ordinary values in our 1949 p price 
‘ord to buy 


A offers. You cannot 


! 
ive you factory price on fe 
ene si Continuous open door 
front, permanent steel ladder 
and other Griffin features. 
Ask for our new free catal 
“The Story of the Griffin Sii iad 
gl is 2 oa you can’t afford to miss 
ices on application. 


. dante ianinas CO., re 
Box B-15, Hudson Falls, N. Y. 


FAMOUS GRIFFIN _— 





Range A y 
oeneete q % i ‘fi ae Company 
Motorbike . WEAD, Deptc-48Chicago 


You can be quickly cured, if you 


STAMMER 


A Write for Free Illustrated Guide Book, jot tome 
« How To Obtain a Patent. Send sketeh or Cure.” It tellshow I 

model and description for free opinion of its patentable ter 
nature. Highest References. Prompt® Attention. 
Reasonable Terms. Victor J, Evans & Co., 730 Winth, Washington, D. C. 
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THE FARM JOURNAL 
The Pig Is a Good Educator 


By F. H. JETER 


| & a means of interesting the pupils in 
animal husbandry, nothing surpasses 
| the school pig in value. This project is 
| as yet only in its infancy, and only a few 
schools have adopted the idea, but those 
| schools that have tried it have found that 
| such a project more than paid for itself in 
| many ways. Generally, the total receipts 
| arenet profit,and when hogs are selling as 
| they are now, at from eighteen to twenty 
| cents a pound, it is a very easy matter 
| for aschool to make $35 or $40. In every 
| community where the school has cared 
| for a pig there is a greater interest in 
| hog production, a much further use of 
| pure-bred animals, and a more cordial and 
| whole-hearted support by the patrons. 

In planning to undertake this work, 
no school should have a pig unless there 
are pupils living near enough to see that 
it is watered and fed on days when there 
| are no classes. A local breeder can gen- 
| erally be induced to donate a pig. If 

the pig has tobe bought, money is some- 
times raised by subscriptions from the 
pupils and patrgns, or borrowed from a 
bank and repaid from the proceeds of 
the sale of the pig. The Laurel Hill 
school in Sampson county, N.C., secured 
its pig by soliciting subscriptions to a 
farm paper. The teacher, Miss Bessie 
Daughtry, found that in addition to in- 
teresting her pupils in pork production 
and practical agriculture, she also stimu- 
lated her patrons to read more. 

After purchasing the pig, the next 
step is to provide for it a small lot and 
a good dry bed. Grazing crops must be 
planted in accord with the best practises 
of animal husbandry, and here a valu- 
able laboratory exercise is afforded in 
working with field crops. The pupil 
becomes familiar by actual practise with 
such crops as rape, rye, oats, wheat, 
vetch and clovers which are planted for 
grazing, or for soiling purposes. 

The idea of saving is emphasized also 
by having the pupils save all the scraps 
from lunch, which are generally a nui- 
sance around the school yard, and a 
means of attracting roaming dogs. These 
feeds should be supplemented by a small 
amount of grain feeds such as corn, wheat- 
middlings, soybeans, peanut-meal and 
other good concentrates. Much of this 
can be obtained by contributions from 
the home, but most of it will have to be 
bought. In using these feeds the oppor- 
tunity is offered the pupil for a study in 
the proper mixing of rations, using pop- 
ular bulletins to supplement the work as 
outlined in the school books. 

One school in North Carolina realized 
$67.75 from its pig and used the money 
for school furniture, in payment on a 
piano, and in buying war saving stamps. 
One of the patrons recently said, ‘‘ At 
the time we started with the school pig 
there was only one man in the commu- 
nity who had pure-bred hogs. Now there 
are six or eight.’’ 

A teacher in Johnson county, N. C., 
procured a pig for her fifth-grade boys. 
On commencement day $16.50 was real- 
ized from a public auction of the pig, 
and the money was used for school im- 
provement. Try this North Carolina plan. 























Here’s your sort of 
summer shoe 


You’ll see the banker, the merchant, the 
business man wearing Keds this summer. 


No need to ask why, for the first glance 
; at Keds will tell. .They’re canvas rubber- 
soled shoes that are comfortable and? correct 
for every occasion. 4 


For office or farm, street or field, Keds 
are equally serviceable. There are many 
styles—all good-looking—restful and thor- 
oughly reliabie. 


Ask for these quality shoes next time you 
gototown. You should be able to get just 
the style you want and for every member of 
your family. The name “‘ Keds”’ is stamped 
on the sole for your protection. 


United States Rubber Company 
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Shades of Rameses! This is the first phoinenek taken of the Egyptian 

yramids from an ne. Note the surrounding sandy desert. It 

is not flat, but hilly. The hills increase and decrease as the sand drifts, 

which it does continually Copyright, Underwood & Underwood 
- - i > 
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Who would think this is an American soldier ? It is, Myrtle is a Middle West 


Picture Pickings for Our Folks 











Here is the welcome given our soldier boys as they arrive at Hoboken. 


See the American and Red Cross 


flags? The bands play, the girls 


weep, the boys shout, whistles blow, bells ring and our heroes are on 
American soil once more. Hurrah! Copyright, Underwood & Underwood 














Stet: 


Could you do this? We couldn’t; yet thousands 
though, and it shows another side of our boys, for girl and is making good as find great pleasure in climbing mountain heights. 
here he is not fighting but giving a few coins to a a steeple-jack, or rathér a Here is a band of dyed-in-the-wool climbers on their 

poor woman at Archangel, Russia steeple-jill, and she paints journey to the peak of the Matterhorn, Zermatt 
Copyright, Underwood & Underwood all descriptions of chimneys Copyright, Underwood & Underwood 


























This is especially your page, and 
the Picture Editor would like to 
know what kind of pictures Our 
Folks would like to see on it. Speak 
right out, and tell him plainly and 
he will do his best to please as many 
as possible of our army of 5,000,000 
readers. The pictures this month 
are from five different countries— 
Egypt, Russia, Switzerland, Africa 
and America. Now take your pen in 
hand. Good! Let the letters come 














Natives in the French Cameroun, Africa, 
building a new market on modern plans. 
Just think of all the folksin the world that 
are our brothers 
Copyright, Underwood & Underwood 
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being built in Philadelphia a flying boat which has a span of 2 
genius! In how many years will we travel via the air route ? 


‘ 
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This, the largest flying boat in the world, has a wing span of 126 feet. The length from the pr 
measures seventy feet. It will carry fifty men and can rise to a att of 2,000 feet in ten minutes. 
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potest to tail 
here is now 
t. Hurrah for Philly,.and our air-craft 

Copyright, Underwood & Underwood 

















What our girls will wear this 

summer. Nice, isn’t it? All 

white with green trimmings 
C., Underwood & Underwood 
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“Old Faithful”—A Real Comfort Shirt 


“OLD FAITHFUL” is all that its name Go to your dealer today and order 
implies—it is built to serve every man. one or more of these good work 
Cut generously throughout to permit shirts. You will find that they are of 


great freedom of action—triple stitched unequalled value—shirts that assure 


on all strain seams—treinforced—two you unlimited comfort and splendid 
unusually large pockets with buttoned- service. 

down flaps, just where you can reach “OLD FAITHFUL” is one of the 
them easily. family of 


RELIANCE YoR 


made famous by the senior member, out-wear three ordinary shirts. Other 

the MILTON F. GOODMAN. familiar Reliance brands are “Black 

“OLD FAITHFUL” comes in blue and Beauty”—“‘Army” and “Honor Bright” 

grey chambray, black sateen and other for boys. The best dealers every- 

standard fabrics—fits well and will where carry these good work shirts. 
RELIANCE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


WESTERN MADE WORK SHIRTS 
CHICAGO 
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SMALL INVESTMENT 


Always Ready 
For Threshing 
When You're Ready Hour 


‘SMALL THRESHE INDEPENDENT 


7 Even with a small acreage of grain, you need this thresher, It will thresh out your grain cleanly, quickly 
f andcheaply. Simple in construction and takes up little room. Cylinder 23 inches wide. Threshes 20 
to 40 bushels of oats per hour. We would like to tell you more—the advantages to you, and the reason- 


Guaylee THRESHERS 


Sizes to fit your requirements at prices you can afford. Weigh light and 
stand heavy service, Staunch construction—little repair expense. “A 
wonder for quick, clean work,’ users say. Require medium power—ideal 
for hilly districts. Before getting a thresher, get our figures, 


A. W. GRAY’S SONS, Inc. routtn 
REAL PHONOGRAPH GIVEN 


Beautifully finished, nickel winding 
crank, spring motor, speed regulator 
stop lever. New improved sou 
box with mica diaphragm— 
makes perfect reproductions of 
all kinds of music. A marvel- 
ous machine in every way. 
gh ds of homes. 


Capacities from 20 
te 40 Bushels Per 
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Just your name, and we will send 
* you 24 of our Art Pictures to dis- 
of on special offer at 25c 
















Get our low 1919 prices. Farmer 
Agents wanted. le free. 
eo. A. Burt & Sons, Melrose, O. 


Binder Twine 

CHI Pure ee pore Rate. Gove, SY. eer a $15.50 
per 100. ns, $12.00 per 100, parce " 

95% -safe arrival guaranteed. John Geiger, C , Oo. 


} bmn a Large Yorkshires Exclusively. Young pigs only at 
present. P. J. Cogswell, 62 Middlesex Rd., Rochester, N. Y. 

































Looking: a Gift Horse 
in the Mouth 

N China it is customary when a noted 

man visits a town for the town to give 

him some valuable article, a horse, 
for instance, which the visitor is expected 
to return when he leaves. Old worn-out 
horses are sometimes used for this pur- 
pose. A popular proverb there is *‘ Do 
not look a gift horse in the mouth.’’ 

Here is a returned soldier who does 
not-take kindly to the idea of settling 
down on a farm of his own until he has 
had some practical experience as a 
farmer. He wants to look the gift horse 
in the mouth. Here is his letter: 

‘t As to this talk going on about ‘Farms 
for Soldiers,’ we have’. seen several 
articles in the papers about it, but they 
do not give us soldiers: definite advice. 


| Many of us come from citiés, and know 


practically nothing about farming, 
though we are anxious to get away from 
city life. We need advice from a prac- 
tical paper like The Farm Journal. One 
of my buddies owns forty acres of brush 
land in the Middle West, and wants me 
to come out there with my wife and buy 
land next tohis. He is willing to show 


| me all he knows about farming. He 


= $50 cash and $10 a month for his 
and at $25 an acre, with seven per cent 
interest. You see it requires very little 
capital for such a piece of land. But 
there is no house to live in. I would 
have to buy a cow, chickens, a horse, 


| feed, and a good many other things that 
' no one can think of till we get there. 


All that takes money, and I have only 


| $800. Even if I had a few thousand 








dollars I think neither I nor any other 
soldier or civilian would want to risk it 
on a farm when we know almost nothing 
about running it. I understand it takes 
about a season before crops develop. My 
buddy tells me I could get a return on 
milk and eggs and butter ; but don’t we 
have to have a wagon or an automobile 
to take the goods to market? The 
Y. M. C. A. secretary here, who owns . 
a small farm in the West (came from 
the East also), says in his opinion the 
best thing for me to do would be to hire 
out on an established farm, where I 
could get a small house to live in, with 
a piece of ground attached where we 
could keep a cow and some chickens. 
That suggestion was also mentioned in an 
article oy Dr. Mead in a recent maga- 
zine article. How are we going to find 
such places? Any information you can 

ive me will be turned over to the 

. M. C. A. for. the benefit of those 
soldiers who are interested.’’ [Editor’s 
Note: Write to the Director of Extension 
at the state agricultural college of the 
state in which you want employment. ] 

**T now have absolutely no ambition 
to return to city life, especially after 
working in the army out. in the open. 
Many of us are in the same position, but 
we can not get definite advice.”’ 

We think the government, in cooper- 
ation with agricultural schools in the 
various states, should make provision 
for training men like this soldier so that 
they would make acceptable farm hands, 
then get them jobs on good farms where 
they would have a chance to learn the 
farming game, and then help them, if 
they need help, to become tenants on 
first-class farms. As soon as they have 


had the necessary experience in prac- 
tical farm management, the er 
arms. 


should help them to buy g 



























Tornado Insurance for the Farm 
By ORIN CROOKER, Illinois 


MAY, 1919 














Just a tornado—that’s all. 


is the most impossible to guard 

against. A mancan protect him- 
self against damage by fire by installing 
fire-fighting apparatus and having a sup- 
ply of water under pressure. He. may 
put lightning-rods on his house and barn 
to prevent damage from lightning. He 
may build dykes and levees to keep 
floods from overcoming him. But when 
it comes to the low, swirling, funnel- 
shaped cloud, which most people errone- 
ously calla ‘‘cyclone,’’ there is nothing 
he can do to stay its course or lessen the 
damage it may choose to do. 

Tornadoes occur more frequently in 
the open country than in the city, simply 
for the reason that there is more open 
country than there is congested city 
territory. However, the tornado in the 
open country is seldom heard of outside 
of the district in which it occurs. When 
a city is hit the fact becomes one of 
news value to thousands of people. 

Some time ago the writer happened 
into a community which had been visited 
by atornado. Scant mention had been 
made of this visitation save in the local 
papers. Some farmers had lost all they 
had, except the land under their feet. 
That was about all that had not been 
blown away or wrecked. The barn 
shown above was not so badly wrecked 
as many of the houses and farm struc- 


(i all destroying elements, a tornado 


We hope the owner had the buildings insured 


tures in the neighborhood. The devas- 
tation occurred over a strip of territory 
several miles in length, but with true 
tornado freakishness there were farms 
in direct line of the storm over which the 
cloud, swinging like an elephant’s trunk, 
had raised and left no mark of damage. 

Tornado insurance is the only recom- 
pense any of these afflicted farmers could 
have had, yet probably few if any of 
them carried such protection. Insur- 
ance men state that tornado insurance 
does not find ready sale among the rural 
classes. On the other hand, the insur- 
ance man knows that the risk to exposed 


country buildings is greater than the | 
and many | 


risk in congested centers, 
companies, as a result, will not write 
tornado insurance on country risks un- 
less coupled up with fire insurance on the 
same property. In this way the com- 


pany figures on receiving more money | 


for carrying the risk—the assumption 
being that no property is likely to be 
visited both by fire and tornado during 
the life of the policy. 

Farmers who have never looked into 
the rates for tornado insurance would do 
well to take the matter up with some 
local agent. The rate, when added to 
the fire rate, is not excessive. The loss, 
if one should be so unfortunate, is likely 
more nearly to approach what insurance 
men call ‘‘total’’ than ‘‘ partial.’’ 


Putting Farm Mosquitoes Out of Business 


Ate fighting mosquitoes for years 
with patent cattle washes, nets, 
gloves, veils, smudges and other more 
or less effective but costly methods, 
farming communities of the lower Fra- 
ser valley, an important North Pacific 
district with a maximum length of 130 
miles and maximum width of thirty 
miles, decided cooperative resistance 
was the only efficient kind. 

The commissioner of agriculture was 
interested in the problem, and an in- 
vestigation was specially made by the 
government entomologist. A ‘‘mos- 
diets control’’ district, under the juris- 

iction of a ‘‘ mosquito control ’’ board, 
is in process of organization for 1919. 
This board will collect a mosquito tax 
from affected districts and will expend 
the money through employed engineers. 
The first year it is planned to spend 
$16,000 for a preliminary mosquito sur- 
i! and for control measures. 

he contemplated expenditure for 
1919, with which it is expected to get the 
movement well under way, is'a drop in 
the bucket compared with agricultural 
loss suffered in 1918. The late June 
flood of the Fraser river was partic- 
blatly hed last year. There was a heavy 
shrink in the milk flow on dairy farms 
as the mosquito scourge swept the fields 


in great clouds. Farm-hands had to use 
gloves and veils to protect themselves 
from mosquitoes while working. 

In a second great Fraser valley in- 
dustry—raising strawberries and rasp- 
berries—conditions became nearly unen- 
durable for the women 
quit at the most critica 
picking season. For a while complete 
stagnation and great loss to»growers 
was threatened. _The actual financial 
loss to farmers, to say nothing of the 





ickers, many | 
point in the | 


adverse living conditions among the gen- 


eral public, could not be accurately esti- 
mated, but it was so heavy that farmers 
unanimously concluded the time had 
come to end the annual loss. 

The valley farm lands are: low lying. 
Considerable land is flooded in- times of 
high water. Thére are extensive drain- 
age and dyking systems.. Even in well- 
developed districts there are. damp, 


boggy conditions that are ideal for mos- , 


quito propagation, to say nothing of 
the extensive wild, undrained areas, 


Working under a ‘‘ mosquito control?’ | 


board, engineers will eliminate many 

mosquito breeding places by establish- 

ing better drainage. Then will come 

use of oil and other control gestae 

which a have been miprepens 
Colorado 


| 
| 
| 
| 














A Dip that 

is standardized, 

of uniform strength and 

GUARANTEED. One gallon 

makes 70 gallons of dipping solu- 
tion. 


For Scab, Ticks 
and Skin Troubles 


Dr. Hess Dip and Disinfectant 
cleans and makes the skin healthy. 
It is more than a Dip—it is alsoa 
Disinfectant. Use it freely about 
stables, hog pens and poultry 
houses to destroy disease germs 
and maintain good health condi- 
tions. Also for home use, in gar- 
bage cans, sinks, cesspools. Sold 
by 28,000 dealers on a money-back 
guarantee. 


ty HESS & CLARK 














STANDARD 
HEAVE REMEDY 





youR 
~ HORSE cance 


WE POSITIVELY GUARANTEE 
§ BOTTLES OF 


STANDARD HEAVE REMEDY 


TO CURE ANY CASE OF HEAVES 
OR WILL KEFUND YOUR MONEY 

















it has restored to sound health and working 
condition, thousands of horses doomed 
te death by their owners 









Write, Dept. E for descriptive pamphiet 


STANDARD AIMEDY CO. 





from your premises.6", 
& Every one goes. “Rough On Rats” is not only 
e the most effective rat and mouse exterminator © 
& but also the most economical, At drug ands 





@ general stores. wiley for “Ending Rats and Mice” .2 
° mousy Pent —writel > 
8° | «seen E- S. WELLS, < 
en . Chemist = ; 
mo Jersey City, N. J, <* ¥ 


HEAVES er 


A A horse with th heaves can can’t do its full et shareof of work. 
Euhakaas Lee 
PLEmine’s: TONIC HEAVE yt at = 


ed 


ene BROS., Chemists, 
Union Stock Yards, Chicago, Ui. 


G OMBAULT’S CAUSTIC BALSAM applied imme- 
diately after ies bruises or Sa S is a perfect an- 
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Lee Union-Alls 


As comfortable as an old shoe. 

Sturdily made for hard usage. So 
much more economical and better in every 
way than old fashioned work clothing that 
you’ll be sorry they weren’t ‘available 
sooner. Ask your dealer or write fdr de- 


scriptive ph- 
let, Address 
Department 2015. 






















Trenton, N. -"s 




































ABSORBINE 


TRADE MARK REG.U.S. PAT. OFF. 

Reduces Strained, Puffy Ankles, 

Lymphangitis, Poll Evil, Fistula, Boils, 

Swellings ; Stops Lameness and allays 

ain. Heals Sores, Cuts, Bruises, 
Boot Chafes. It is a 

Safe Antiseptic and Germicide 


Does not blister or remove the 





use. $2.50 a bottle, delivered. Describe — 
cont for special instructions and Book 5R 
W.F. YOUNG, P.D.F., 153 Temple St., Springfield, Mass. 


. HAINES EO 











yh hevmmey by yrten es the 
cause—Indigestion. Prevents 
Colic, Staggers,etc. Best Oon- 
ditioner and W orm Ex- 
ler, 27 years sale. Three 
arge cans gu qvasteome 

eure Heaves or money refu The 

ist or 2nd can often cures. $.60 and $1.10 per can at dealers’ 


"Siar eaaldbat datial SBA bits. watean, onto 
TENT WHat vou invent. it may 










L farmer’s ump Jaw 


old reliable treat- 
ment for Lump Jaw in cattle. 


Fleming’s Actinoform. 
Sold for $2. i aden amen 
Fearaet ee te paile” Weite eoday tor 

VETERINARY 


r. 'S VEST- ADVISER 
A book of 197 pages and 67 illustrations, It is FREE. 
FLEMING BROS., Chemists, 227 Union Stock Verés, Covaage 
















attorney’ s fee until patent is allowed. Estab. 1 
“Inventor’s Guide’? FREE. Frank = H, Rone, 
618 Loan ne Trust Bidg., Washington, D. C 








Veterinarian’s Question Box 


ORSE eats bedding: A horse that I 

bought recently eats the bedding in 
| his stall. He also eats manure. What 
is the trouble? J. W.B. 


Use planing-mill shavings or sawdust for 
bedding for this horse, or muzzle him when 
not feeding. If possible provide him with a 
box stall. Allow free access to rock salt, and 
feed on whole oats, wheat bran, carrots and 
good hay. Have him work or take outdoor 
exercise every day. 


Heifer with rickets: I have a pure-bred 
Guernsey heifer eighteen months old. 
Her front knees are bowed like a bull- 
dog’s. What canIdoforher? A. L. M. 


Rickets is the cause of this condition just 
as in bowed legs of a child, and it has resulted 
from malnutrition. It is practically incurable. 
All that can be done is to let the heifer run 
outdoors just as much as possible, and feed her 
a variety of feeds, including alfalfa or clover 
hay, bran, oil-meal and ground oats or barley. 


| Cow passes red urine: I have a ten-year- 


old cow due to calve in twomonths. She 
passes red urine. What causes this and 


what treatment do youadvise? A.M.C. 


Irritants in feed commonly cause this con- 


| dition. Avoid any hay from low or wild land, 


and that containing horsetail (scouring rush) 


| weed. If possible give the cow some laxative 


or succulent feed, preferably silage or roots. 
Oil-meal or flaxseed-meal would help. Mean- 
while, once daily, give a handful of Glauber’s 
salts dissolved in hot water until the bowels 
respond freely, but do not continue until 


| scouring is caused. 


| Calf that leaks urine: Will you tell me 
| what to do for a seven-month-old steer 


calf that leaks urine practically all the 
time ? J. W. D. 


Infection of the navel at birth sometimes 
causes such a weakness. Moldy feed is another 
cause. We scarcely think that the milk had 
an ill-effect, as a calf generally refuses to 


| suck from diseased quarters. Try the effects 


of powdered golden seal mixed in the feed 
twice daily. Start with ten grains at a dose 
and increase the dose gradually. If it does 
not prove effective, substitute powdered cop- 


| peras to be used in the same dose and manner 
| as the golden seal. Be careful to give only 


sound feed. Flaxseed-meal would be good for 
the calf as an addition to the ration. 


Lump in udder: We have a heifer that 
gives scarcely any milk out of one teat. 
The udder is hard around the teat. H. 


Tuberculosis always is to be suspected when 
a hard, insensitive tumor forms in the udder 


| and interferes with the secretion of milk. 


For that reason we should advise you to have 
a veterinarian apply the test, and if she reacts, 


| showing that tuberculosis is present, you 
| should dispose of her as he directs. If she is 
| not tuberculous the tumor tissue in the quarter 


hair and horse can be worked. — Pleasant to 





be valuable. Write me. by 


has resulted from garget. The condition prob- 
ably is incurable and has ruined the quarter 
for milk production. Rub in once daily a mix- 
ture of one part of mercurial ointment and 
three parts of lanolin. If that does not suf- 
fice, use full strength mercurial ointment. 





“KEEP WELL” are words of more importance 
than “get well,” so suggestions will be freely 
given here that will help to keep the farm ani- 
mals in a healthy condition. Inquiries will be 
answered direct by mail to Our Folks who are 
not accessible to a local veterinary adviser. Ad- 
dress, ‘‘ Ailments and Remedies,”’ this office. 





“You want to enlist as an aviator?” 
“Yes, sir. I’m a skye-terrier” 
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milk-fever injection syringe. 








is ieee: 
Why the chain around his horns? 








HE cow shown on page 14 of the April 

Farm Journal is a Jersey; her name is 
Successful Queen; her home is on the Ayre- 
dale Farm, Maine. And Frank Johnson got 
the letter. Five people said the cow wasa 
Guernsey, because of her markings. 

Now, the question is: To what breed does 
this bull belong, and why is the chain around 
his horns? Let’s have your answers. If you 
can’t tell, ask your neighbor. 


Things You Want To Know 


The temperature for churning should be 
from 52° to 56° at this time of year when 
cows are fresh and feed is watery. Under 
average conditions churning should require 
from twenty to thirty minutes. A _ shorter 
period indicates that the temperature is too 
high ; the result will be inferior butter. 


A good sheep dip is made as follows: For 
100 gallons of dip use four pounds of unslaked 
lime and twenty-four pounds of sulphur made 
into a thick paste. Add thirty gallons of 
water and boil for three hours. Add seventy 
gallons of water. The dip should be lukewarm 
when used. There are good commercial dips 
on the market. 


A good substitute for milk for calves is 
made of equal weights of old process linseed- 
meal, hominy feed, red dog flour and dried 
blood. Mix one pound of meal with one gallon 
of warm water (100°F). Do not feed more 
than one gallon a day before the calf is a 
month old, unless the calf is large at birth. 
Good calf meals can be bought, and they give 
satisfaction. The change from milk to sub- 
stitute should be gradual. 


The best time to castrate pigs, as a rule, 
is about weaning time. 
from castration if strict sanitary measures 
are observed, and disinfectants are used liber- 
ally. If inexperienced, havea veterinarian or 
good live-stock man do the work. Keep the 
pigs in a clean pen for several days after the 
operation. 
form, they must be opened and allowed to 
drain ; then wash thoroughly with a solution 
of standard sheep dip, two tablespoonfuls of 
dip to one quart of water. 


——— 


Trouble at Calving Time 


{Continued from page 16] 


the calf in the womb so that the head and fore 


feet will come first. Help also may be given 
during expulsion of the calf, the pulling being 
done in a downward and outward direction as 
soon as the head and forequarters have been 
delivered. Free the calf’s mouth at once, then 
wipe it dry with wisps of straw, if the cow 
does not quickly cleanse it by licking. If the 
afterbirth does not come away promptly in- 
ject a gallon or so of one per cent solution of 
coal-tar disinfectant into the vagina at inter- 
vals of six hours, and have the membrane re- 
moved by hand if it is not: expelled inside of 
forty-eight hours. 

Let the calf suck as soon as it will do so; 
better let it nurse for two or three days if 
the cow is fat, a big milker or subject to milk- 
fever. Do not, on any account, completely 
milk out the udder of such @ cow for the fitst 


three days after calving. ‘Take only part of 


the milk several times a day’ to relieve con 

tion. By so doing milk-fever will be far 
likely to ogetir. 

If milk-fever comes on, the udder ,imme- 

diately should be cleansed, stripped clean and 


fitted to a clean bicycle pump or special 


Should any tumors or abscesses | 


inflated with air pumped in through a steril- - 
oo valiking tube attached to.a small rubber © 


Losses seldom occur | 
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Our Stockholders 


There are over 135,000 
stockholders who own the 
American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company. This 
great body of people, larger 
than the entire population of 
such cities as Albany, Dayton 
or Tacoma, share the earn- 
ings produced by the Bell 
System. 


More than 45,000 of these 


partners are workers in the 
telephone organization. They 
switch board 
operators, clerks, mechanics, 
electricians. 


are linemen, 


. The vast property of the 
Bell System represents the 
savings of these thousands of 





One Policy 















TIRES ves 


av’ 

Thore’s a way to obtain high-grade tires 
at manuinetereey prices. Was and we'll 
Freshly made tires, every one 


GUARANTEED 6000 MILES 


@No seconds.) All sizes, non-skid or plain. 

Shipped prepaid on approval, This sav- 
» ing on guaranteed quality will open 
Y youreyes. State size tires used. 


SERVICE AUTO EQUIPMENT CO. 
934 Traders Gidg., Kansas City, Mo. 
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Immense- th the industry, fol- 
lowing the war, has made greater de- 
mand than ever for 
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people, in many cases all 
their savings. 

In the truest sense of the 
word this big public service 
corporation belongs to the 
people. The people own it 
and the people receive the 
profits. More than 93% of its 
stock is owned by persons 
holding, each, less than one- 
ninth of one per cent. 


The Bell System is a real 
industrial democracy. On its 
economic operation depends 
the future independence of 
many citizens of small means, 
as well as the profitable em- 
ployment of thousands of 
other men and women. 


. AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One System 


Universal Service 








**5,000 Miles Without a 
Puncture or, a new Tobe 


DRIVE MAIL ta Ale is bane. written 
IM YOUR TIRE ove) convince’ Vaieanite 
Vibre Tube’’—for your protection, 
Made in all. sizes. 


10 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 


Write today for our Liberal Special er on 
our ‘*V oleanite Fibre Pancture- YS 
and we will also send you our latest illustrated fi 
Tire Booklet, which explains how to purchase 











Write 





al Ts w 23. 
| teday—and it will certainly save you money. 


1432 Michigon, Aves, Dept. 118, Chiesa, Ml 
SAVE 50% ON | = 
PATENTS #225 


Watson E. Colenian, Patent Lawyer, Washington, D. C. 
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F shows wonderful bargai 
saws, feed cookers, paints, roofing, ete. 


pe 


4044 LaSalle St., Dept. 1845, Chicago 
Send Sprayer No. 458AMA40. 
balance in 60-day payments of $2.00 each until price of 
wise I will return it in 30 days and you pay transportation both ways. 


THE FARM JOURNAL 


Pay Nothing 


Until 6O Days 


~ Now is the time you need a good, reliable sprayer for fruit trees, 
vines, shrubbery ; 
sheds, ete. 
uickly and pay for itself in increased profits. 
ust send cou 
Use it 30 days free. 
payment in 60 days, balance in 60-day payments, giving you nearly a 


Full Year to Pay 
Majestic 
All - Purpose 


This hand sprayer is just what you want if you haven’t enough 
work to keep a power sprayer busy. Working parts made of brass. 
Specially constructed pump with high grade 4-ply rubber tubing. 
Automatic shut-off nozzle with non-clog spring cap. Light, conveni- 
ent. Easily taken apart for cleaning. Contents kept continually 
and thoroughly mixed. Sprays to the last drop. 


or white-washing barns, chicken houses, hog 
Here’s a sprayer that will 1 do the work thoroughly and 
Prove it at our risk. 
n—no ener —and we will ship sprayer promptly. 

If you then decide to keep it, make firs t small 


Sprayer 


Book of Farm Necessities 


ns in gas engines, cream 
separators, drills, cultivators, saw frames, circular 
Write for free copy. 
coupon today for this sprayer and take nearly a year 
to pay if you like it. Just the coupon. No money. 


HARTMAN COMPANY — 


If poe peer I will py. 00 in 0 days : 
is pai ther- 





These pictures are the best that zoe can buy and 


we want every Li 


berty Bell er ub Member and 
every teacher to have a com- 
we ng Twenty-seven are now 
ready and we expect later to 
more. They are especially 
A fine for school club 
and for the home collection, 
They are in exact colors of the 
1) birds and each picture is on a 
3 stuff card 7 inches x 9 inches. 
Five pictures. (1). 
oe Ow!l,-(2) Putple Martin, 


English Sparrows, (4) 
fite-bteasted Nuthatch, .(5). 








Blue Jay. Price 10 cents. 


Set No. 2.. Five pictures.. (1) Robin, (2) Red- 
winged Blackbird, (3) Song Sparrow, (4) Red-headed 


Present These Pictures to Vou Suhel 


Woodpecker, (5) Barn Swallow. Price 10 cents. 
Set No. 3. Five pict (1) Bluebird, (2) Kinj 
bird, (3) Brown Thrasher, (4) Cardinal, (3) Hairy 


a. Price 10 cents. 
No. 4. Five pictur (I) 1 “fancmag . (2) 
ct cred Vite, Vireo, i) Quail , (4) ime ° Oricle, 
OL ck-capped dee. Price 10 con peed 
Set No. 5. ~ $s sceaton, (1) Cedar Waxwing, 
(2) Nighthawk, (3) (4) Yellow-breasted Chat 


(5) Ruby- pm Macao Bird. Price 10cents. 


Special’ Pictures :— Passenger Pigeon. Believed 
to be extinct. -5 cents. Sesery Heron (Egret), for- 
merly killed by the thousands for their plumes. 5 cents. 
5 Sets with 2 Special Pictures 60 cents. 


NOTE.—Send order today and we will enclose an 
outline picture for coloring with each picture ordered. 








and we want you to have a cop 





We have just 500 copies of an edition of S. LOUISE PATTERSON'S New Book 


“HOW TO HAVE BIRD NEIGHBORS” 


k is well bound, “ee 5% x 7 ches, has 128 d 55 beautiful ill fr s. j 
For Prove oy: ia ts @ pent el, an 22 i 76 ims wae; eae” La fame Hire ye ustrations from photograph 


75 cents a copy postpaid. This edition only. 


. THE LIBERTY BELL BIRD CLUB, Washington Square, Phila., Pa. 
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Send No Money 


Get these. sp FARMER'S SEnyice 
‘SHO post, If not O 

every deta’ and She biggest value you Peer 
‘got for thé. priee,.. return them; we will 


. promptly refund full amount. 


' Gtiaranteed high-grade 
shoes. -Genuine solid 











187 Hanover St., Boston, Mass. 


Itching Rashes 


—— Soothed —— 


With Cuticura 


All drugsiste; ros of“ Outioute, Dept, Talcum 3. 
ie) e 




















CHEAPEST ~ 





Leading veterinarians recommend spring clipping 
for keeping horses healthy. Unclipped horses get 
overheated from spring work and their long hair 
takes hours to dry. While wet they are liable to 
catch cold and get sick. Long hair also attracts 
vermin, causing itch and mange. Clip witha 
Stewart Machine. Only $9.75. $2 down—balance 
on arrival. Write for catalog. 
CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT COMPANY 

Bept. A 68, SRth Ob end Gyaiens Aye, Cage, Us 


WERE YOU IN a SERVICE? 


hel opuntry here 
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[~ Say: “Ieaw it in The Farm Journal” | 





























If the world’s a wilderness, 
Go build houses in it! 
Will it help your loneliness 
On the winds to din it ? 
Raise a hut, however slight ; 
Weeds and bramble smother ; 
And to roof and meal invite 
Some forlorner brother. 


HE Holstein cow, white clover and 
buckwheat came from Holland to 
America. 


When farmers make it a rule to set 
out a few trees every year, the forestry 
problem for the United States will be 
solved. 


Fence-posts are too costly to leave out 
in the weather to rot. Where they are 
to be stored for some time, they ought to 
be covered over to shed water. 

‘‘Neglect no longer to wash and shear 
your sheep, whose fleecy load must be 
very burdensome to them at this warm 
season,’’ said an old almanac 118 years 
ago this month. 


Binder twine will be sold by the manu- 
facturers at two cents less a pound than 
during the season of 1918; therefore, 
twine should reach the consumer at a 
lower price than during the last harvest. 


Farmers in some parts of the country 
lack an abundant supply of pure water. 
No better investment could be made by 
the men of such a community than to 
put their money together, —_ a well- 
drilling outfit and dig good wells. This 
would lif t a heavy burden from the shoul- 
ders of every one in the community. 


Wood for fuel should be sold by weight 
instead of by cord measure, for the heat- 
ing value depends not only upon the bulk 
of the wood but upon its weight. A 
pound of dry wood of one species has 
about as much heating value as a pound 
of any other species, but two cords 
may vary 100 per cent in their value for 
heating. 


A man I know sold his strawberries 
like hot cakes by putting a nice picture 
of a bright red berry on a label, and 
pantie a label on the side of each bas- 

et. For one season’s crop he took in 
more than $37 extra, just because his 
berries looked so nice. But he had good 
berries, or the label would not have done 
much good. R. 


A community of farmers I know made 
every farm they owned pay bigger and 
better than ever, in spite of the short- 
age of help, by ‘clubbing together and 
buying a tractor, a shredder, a thresh- 
ing-machine and a machine for cuttin 
corn into the silo. And the beauty o 
this arrangement is that there has not 
yet been a word of faultfinding. Each 
man is content to wait his turn for the 
use of the needed machines. ‘V. 


Who ever heard of marking grain 
sacks with a-potato? That is just what 
one of Our Folks recently suggested as 
an idea for that Experimental Farm. 
Here is what he says: ‘‘ Make a raised 
letter on a potato, 
as shown, Stamp 
the: letter on an 
ink pad, or rub it 
on a paint-brush, 
and then stamp 
the sack. Use the 
first letter of your 
last name; or bet- 
ter still, use both 
initials.”” Thank 
younelgnner. . Who 

as another -de- 
vice for that Ex- 
perimental Farm ? 
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Barrier Against Bolshevism 
[Continued from page 5] 


they stand toward other classes of citizens, 
not their own. To what lengths will they go to 
attain their ends? Bolshevism answers boldly : 
“To any lengths; he who is not with us is 
against us. Let the other classes, or class, look 
to their own interests, for it is our purpose to 
destroy them, not only in Russia, but in all 
lands. If they would not be destroyed, let 
them stop plotting to regain their lost privi- 
leges, their lost land and factories, and join 
us. But we know they will not do this ; there- 
fore let them disappear, and the sooner the 
better.” 

The Nonpartisan League gives quite a dif- 
ferent answer. ‘“ We recognize no classes,” 
they say, ‘except the class of the poorly paid, 
and the class of special privilege. To the first 
class we ourselves belong, as well as others. 
To the second belong ‘ Big Biz’ and most of 
the middlemen who make the sale of our 
products so unprofitable to us and costly to 
the consumer. But we have nothing against 
other classes as classes. They have not been 
quite just to us, and we are accordingly taking 
steps to get justice for ourselves. We want 
nothing else. 

‘A few unbalanced minds may want to wipe 
out all capital, and all property, including the 
capitalist and the property owner. We do not. 
We have brains enough to know that this 
would be wiping ourselves out, since every 
one of us is a capitalist and property-owner 
on a greater or smaller scale. All we want is 
fair play, and we see, in our present political 
machinery plenty of power to get it for us. 

‘* Moreover, in getting simple justice for our- 
selves, we believe that we will vastly improve 
the general welfare of the people; for it will 
establish the prosperity of the nation on the 
sure foundation of profitable and prosperous 
agriculture, 4 without which prosperity can not 
exist.’ 

This statement of the Nonpartisan League 
aims is perhaps a little more idealistic than 
you would get it from a North Dakota farmer. 
He may not have thought so far ahead. He 
is satisfied to know that he has been mis- 
treated and underpaid, thatthe situation can 
be improved by legislation, and he proposes to 
see it tried. He will have his own wrongs 
righted at the very least, and will let time show 
whether what is good for himself proves to be, 
or not to be, best also for his neighbors in the 
cities. 

It is common to hear a democracy described 
as a community where the majority rules. 
This is the justification of their acts given by 
the Bolsheviki. The word “ Bolshevik ” means 
majority. “‘Why should we not have all wealth 
and all food?” they ask; “are we not the 
majority ?” 

A true democracy thinks more clearly. It 
looks forward to next week or next year, 
when by some shift of opinion the majority 
may become the minority. It recognizes no 
fixed and unchanging class, the “ proletariat,” 
or laborer, in eternal conflict with a fixed and 
unchanging “ bourgeoisie,” or middle class in 
better conditions. The democracy says, ‘ The 
majority shall rule,” and adds “and the rights 
of the minority shall be carefully protected.” 
And herein lies the greatest enahiiens of Bol- 
shevism, and the surest guarantee that its prin- 
ciples will never make headway in America. 

In North Dakota the League has now its 
chance and its time of trial. If it successfully 
resists the pressure of its enemies without, 
and has enough self-control and wise leader- 
ship within, it may extend its system to other 
agricultural states. If not, it will perish. 


— 


Posts often rot off at the ground and need 
refooting. Repairs can be made in the man- 
ner shown. Square the end with a saw, bore 
a hole in the end and insert an iron ae 
Then build up the missing part of the 

with cement. Upright timbers in buildings 
can often be repaired in a similar way. 
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your gasoline. 


save fuel and oil. 


oe truck and tractor, 


A special ring for 
engines that pump 
oil, 

Used in top groove 
only of pistons 
to control excess 
oil, with McQuay- 
Norris \cax{Roor 
Piston Rings in 
lower grooves to 
insure maximum 
compression a 
fuel economy. 


2822 Locust St. 


Stop the Theft of Power 


It is mot necessary to put up with loss of 
power and waste of oil and gas. 
fitting piston rings steal your motor’s power and 
Install a full set of 


McQUAY-NORRIS 
\BAK: 
PISTON 


Increase Power— Decrease Carbon 
Save Gas 


By creating uniform pressure on the cylinder walls, 
McQuay-Norris \zanxfRoor Piston Rings stop piston 
ring leakage, increase power, decrease 


Wherever you are you can get them to fit any car, 

Jobbers and supply houses in 
over 300 distributing points carry complete stocks of 
standard sizes and over-sizes, backed by a factor 
stock of 3,000 unusual sizes. You don’t have to wait 
—the rings are awaiting your order. 


Send for Free Booklet 
“To Have and to Hold Power’’— a simple, 
clear explanation of piston rings, their 
construction and operation. 
Manufactured by 


McQuay-Norris Manufacturi ing Co. 





Don’t let badly 





ROOF 
RINGS 


carbon‘ atid 





St. Louis, *u. S. A. 
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He and his five brothers comprise the 
Bonney Ford Owner’s Wrench Kit—the 
handy efficient kit that has been especially 
designed for the Ford car. 


He is the reverse gear wrench and makes 
your brake and reverse gear adjustments 
—a job you formerly had to have done 
by the garageman. 


He is drop forged from special high-grade 
steel, and his two broad, reinforced jaws 
are, case-hardened and milled to absolute 
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FORD OWNER'S 
WRENCH KIT GG 


An opening to fit every nut on the Ford—the most 
obstinate nut yields easily to their bull-dog grip. 
They make repair work a pleasure instead of a task, 
Tools that will outlast the car ready at an instant’s 
notice to remedy rattles and troubles. Packed in 
a neat canvas roll, folds up compactly and occupies 
hardly any room, 

If your dealer hasn't the Bonney Kit in stock, wo 
will send you one prepaid on receipt of money 
order or check, 


BONNEY VISE & TOOL WORKS, Inc, 
700-720 Meadow Street Allentown, Pa. 
With See LC-cnmpheelib Sek for fe Formand Einas,~ 





a 32.75 | 


($3.75 in Canada) 
in canvas roll or 
$2.50 in cardboard 
box. The Bo-acy 
Kit will pay its cost 
many times over 
in time, labor and 
money saved. 
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“There are more things in heaven and earth, 
Horatio, than are dreamt of in your philoso- 
phy,” says Shakespeare. 





Odd Mention 


The Farm Journal says: “Open your eyes 
and see something of odd mention every day. 
Write and tell us about it.” 





HE most scientific man is he who 
lives in the daylight and fresh air 
and sleeps at night. 


~~. 


Fourteen per cent of the soldiers 
Canada sent overseas were farmer boys. 
Forty-three per cent of the soldiers who 
return will become farmers. These 
facts, given out by the Canadian govern- 
ment, furnish an interesting sidelight on 
the changes war has made in soldier 
psychology 

There was an old owl sat on an oak, 

The more he saw the less he spoke ; 

The less he spoke the more he heard, 

Why can’t we be like that old bird? 


~o 


In the March number of The Farm 
Journal, page 120, was an article en- 
titled, ‘‘ What those chevrons mean,’’ 
which states, ‘‘ Two red chevrons on the 
left sleeve indicate the wearer has been 
honorably discharged.’’ Although two 
red chevrons are often seen, one is the 
correct number. When discharged most 
men were issued two chevrons, one for 
the sleeve of blouse and the other for 
the overcoat, and some innocently sewed 
both chevrons on the sleeve of the same 
coat V. V. Headland. 


oo 


Where Science Is Futile 


The quinine treatment never fails 
To stop Sis when she bites her nails. 
The baby wears a cap all night 
So that his ears will grow up right. 
Roselle rubs castor-oil, by quarts, 
Upon her settlement of warts. 
And ma says nearly every ill 
Can be spanked out of brother Bill. 
But there’s one thing she bows before 
She can’t rid father of his snore ! 

A. M. Hucke. 


oe 


Can You Read It? 


HE following letters are inscribed ona 
stone tablet placed immediately over 
the Ten Commandments in a church in 
England, and the inscription is — 
ered by supplying one letter a number 
of times: 
PRSVRYPRFCTMN 
VRKPTHSPRCPTSTN. 


Keep your eyes open and not far off 
you will find the letter. 


~~. 


The Lost Needle 


ee eee years ago Mrs. 
Samantha Thompson, of Woodford 
county, Lll., was sewing a button on her 
husband’s trousers. She held her needle 
between her lips while she looked for a 
spool of thread. Just then she sneezed 
violently, and the needle disappeared, 
nor could she find it after a most pro- 
longed search. 

The incident d entirely out of 
her mind. One day last week, however, 
Mrs. Thompson, who is now an elderly 
woman, felt a tingling sensation in the 
middle finger of her left hand. She 
looked at the finger and saw something 
small and sharp protruding from the 
skin. Applying a pair of tweezers she 
pulled it out. It proved to be a splinter 
she had accidentally run into her finger 
the day before, while cleaning house. 




















What Is on the Tree? 


IM, our Country Cousin, guessed 

‘*Some hornet’s nest,’’ but Jim was 
eighty per cent wrong. 

This is a tree tumor, occupied by 
Chinese honey-bees, and it killed a fine 
old elm which George Washington 

lanted to shade his tomb on his Mt. 

ernon estate. This growth is a wonder 
of natural history. Collectors offered 
thousands of dollars forit, but collectors 
of the National Museum finally got it. 

There is always something of interest 
to see in this good old world of ours if 
we keep our eyes open. 


oe: 


Moving Picture Farming 


po igh picture farming will soon be 
a regular thing in Saskatchewan. 
The drama of cows, the tragedy of pigs 
frqgm the first squeal to sausage, and 
comedies of the barnyard will be shown. 

The plan has been nearly worked out. 
Moving pictures, to be shown at farmers’ 
meetings, have been taken for officials 
of the Department of Agriculture. Steers 
fed on different grains will be shown 
to illustrate the best foods, and the 
picture will be accompanied by a flash 

















The original prehistoric periscope 





of the current hoof price on the 
market. Proper methods of plowing, 
seeding and disking land will be pre- 
sented. Pictures of shipping live stock 
and grain will emphasize the advantages 
of the cooperative plan. 


oe 


Queer Titles of Books 


AVE you ever thought that writers 

may some day run out of tities for 
books? There is no need for alarm; 
there will be titles almost as long as 
there are stories—perhaps longer. Here 
are a few titles of books published in 
Cromwell’s time, ‘and they are almost as 
odd as they are long : 

**Seven Sobs of a Sorrowful Soul for 
Sin; or, The Seven Penitential Psalms 
of the Princely Prophet David; where- 
unto are also added William Humius’ 
Handful of Honeysuckles, and Divers 
Godly and Pithy Ditties, now newly 
Augmented.’’ 

‘*A Sigh of Sorrow-for the Sinners ‘of 
Zion, breathed out of a Hole in the Wall 
of an Earthly Vessel, known among Men 
by the Name of Samuel Fish (a Quaker 
who had been imprisoned).’’ 

‘‘Eggs of Charity, layed by the 
Chickens of the Covenant, and boiled 
with the Water of Divine Love. Take 
Ye and Eat.”’ 

‘* A Shot aimed at the Devil’s Head- 
quarters through the Tube of the Cannon 
of the Covenant.’’ 

‘*Hooks and Eyes 
Breeches.”’ 


for Believers’ 


~~ 


What the Sun Does 


| BR ae the sun shine for a given 
time upon the blackened cover of a 
box filled with water or some other liquid, 
and noting the rise in temperature, 
affords us a method of approximating 
the amount of heat given off by the sun. 
By such a method it is estimated that 
the earth receives every second from the 
sun enough heat to raise 600,000,000 tons 
of ice water to the boiling point, or to 
melt 480,000,000 tons of ice without 
change in temperature. If this is the 
amount that the earth receives, think of 
the amount that must be passing off into 
space and other planets. This amount 
has been computed to be 2,200,000,000 
times as great as that which the earth 
receives, Scientists have shown that 
the amount of heat received by us from 
the sun may vary as much as five per 
cent in less than a week. 


oe 


Were You Born in May? 


F so, you may be a writer. Many of 

the great men whose birthdays are in 
May were writers. Not one of our 
presidents was born in May. May seems 
to be short on birthdays of great men 
and women. Here is our list ; how many 
of the names do you recognize ? 
Ralph W. Emerson, poet, b. May 25, 1803 
Walt Whitman, poet, b. May 31, 1819 
Robert Browning, poet, b. May 7, 1812 
Alexander Pope, poet, b. May 21, 1688 
Thomas Moore, pees b. May 28, 1779 
Joseph Addison, b. May 1, 1672 
Horace Mann, educator, b. May 4, 1796 


The letterisE. Yes, we solved it, but 
did you? Here it is: 


Persevere ye perfect men 
Ever keep these precepts ten. 
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Nets one of the four types of Ever- 


lastic Roofings is backed by The 
Barrett Company with 60 years’ experi- 
ence in the roofing business. All styles 
are sold by dealers everywhere. 


Everlastic Multi-Shingles (4-in-1) 


The newest thing —s Everlastic Slate-Surfaced Roofing 


in roofing — four . 
shingles in one. The most beautiful and durable roll roofing 


Tough, elastic, dur- | made. Manufactured the same as the Ever- 
lastic Shingles described at the left, but comes 
in rolls. Surfaced with real crushed slate in 
soft shades of red or green. ‘The slate not 
only makes a very handsome roof but one that 
is fire- and weather-resisting and very durable. 
This roofing requires no painting, as the colors 
are fast. Nails and cement included in each roll. 


able. Made of 

high-grade _ _water- 

proofing materials 
and surfaced with real crushed slate in soft art-shades of 
red or green. When laid, Multi-Shingles look exactly like 
individual shingles and make a roof worthy of your finest 
buildings. They are weather- and fire-resisting to a high He 
degree. Fast color; need no painting. Being four Li ip Everlastic “Rubber” Roofin 
shingles in one, they save a great deal of time in laying 8 
and require fewer nails. 





This is one of our most popular roofings. 

. : . Thousands upon thousands of buildings all over 
Everlastic Tylike Shingles the country are protected from wind and 
Made of the same material and with weather by Everlastic ‘‘ Rubber’’ Roofing. It 
the same natural slate finish (red or green) is tough, pliable, elastic and very durable, and 
as the Multi-Shingles described above, the price is low. It is easy to lay, no skilled 
but made in individual shingles, size labor being required. Nails and cement are 
8x 12% inches. A finished roof of included in each roll. It is made of high-grade 
Tylike Shingles is far more beautiful water-proofing materials and is particularly suit- 
than an ordinary shingle roof and, in able for use on the farm, insuring dry, com- 
addition, costs less per year of service. fortable buildings under all weather conditions. 





Write for free booklet. For further details write nearest office for free illustrated booklet covering all these types of roofing. 


New York Chicago Philadelphia Ue Boston St. Louis 
Cleveland Cincinnati Pittsburgh The Company Detroit New Orleans 
Birmingham Kansas City Minneapolis Pa Nashville Salt Lake City 

Seattle Peoria Atlanta Duluth Milwaukee Dallas Bangor Washington Johnstown Lebanon 
Youngstown Toledo Columbus Richmond Latrobe Bethlehem Elizabeth Buffalo Baltimore 


THE BARRETT COMPANY, Limited: Montreal Toronto Winnipeg Vancouver’ St. John, N. B. Halifax, N.S. Sydney, N.S. 








